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New  legal  net 
tightens  on 
paedophiles 


Druid  king  wins  sword  back 


Alan  Travis 

Home  Affairs  Editor 


TONY  Blair  last 
sight  personally 
unveiled  a tough 
package  of  mea- 
sures •—  including 
compulsory  treat- 
ment by  psychiatrists  — to 
reassure  parents  their  chil- 
dren will  be  protected  from 
the  100,000  known  paedophiles 
not  covered  by  the  national 
sex  offenders’  register. 

The  new  powers,  which  will 
be  contained  in  the  forthcom- 
ing Crime  and  Disorder  Bill, 
wffl  be  used  against  those 
convicted  or  cautioned  for 
sexual  offences,  including 
child  abuse  and  rape,  if  police 
believe  the  named  in  dividual 
poses  a current  threat  to  the 
public.  : 

After  an  expert  risk  assess- 1 
iaent  by-  psychiatrists  -and 
probation  officers,  the  court 
will  have  the  power  to  Issue  a 
civil  injunction  or  "commu- 
nity protection  order”  ban- 
ning the  sex  offender  from, 
for  example,  loitering  near  a 
school  playground. 

The  order  will  remain  in 
force  for  a minimum  of  five 
years  and  if  it  is  broken  the 
courts  win  have  the  power  to 
order  compulsory  treatment 
and  up  to  five  years  in  prison. 

The  powers  are  designed  to 
fill  gaps  in  the  law,  and  will 
affect  paedophiles  who  left 
prison  before  the  national  sex 
offenders'  register  came  into 
force  earlier  this  year  or  who 
are  not  subject  to  limited 
supervision  by  tbe  probation 
service. 

“The  community  protection 
orders  will  be  applied  to  those 
sex  offenders  who  pose  a seri- 
ous threat  to  children  and  the 
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Robert  Oliver,  notorious 
;,y  • »£r>3  paedophile  at  large 


public.  “I  hope  they  will  go 
some  way  to  allaying  the  Jus- 
tifiable public  concern  about 
those  who  prey  on  children 
and  other  vulnerable  young 
people,”  the  Prime  Minister 
told -the  Commons  yesterday. . . 

He  was  backed  by  the  Home 
Secretary,.  Jack  Straw,  who 
said  thousands  of  known  pae- 
dophiles did  not  have  to  regis- 
ter with  the  police  despite  the 
national  sex  offenders'  list 
which  was  Introduced  in 
September. 

The  Home  Office  has  esti- 
mated 110,000  men  have  been 
convicted  of  sex  offences 
against  children  but  only 
about  10,000  are  required  to 
register. 

“This  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue,''  said  Mr  Straw. 
“Community  protection 
orders  wtn  be  applied  to  those 
sex  offenders  whose  conduct 
poses  a serious  threat  to  chil- 
dren and  the  public.  If  this  be- 
haviour continues  the  of- 
fender will  face  a long  prison 
sentence  and  heavy  fines.  We 
owe  it  to  our  children  to  pro- 
tect them  from  this  evil.” 


The  announcement  is  bound 
to  prompt  accusations  of  min- 
isters approaching  sex  offend- 
ers with  a “Clockwork  Or- 
ange” mentality,  the.  banned 
1971  film  which  featured  elec- 
tric shock-therapy  to  treat  vio- 
lent teenage  criminals.  How- 
ever, the  treatment  envisaged 
is  based  on  psychiatric  ther- 
apy rather  than  chemical  cas- 
tration or  drug  regimes. 

The  package  follows  the 
case  of  Robert  Oliver,  who  be- 
came Britain’s  most  notori- 
ous paedophile  at  large  after 
police  warned  of  his  presence 
in  Brighton,  where  he  was 
hounded  by  the  public  and 
media.  The  police  had  no  pow- 
ers to  act  and  tbe  situation 
was  resolved  only  when  Oli- 
ver agreed  to  voluntary  treat- 
ment in  return  for  police 
protection. 

Ministers  hope  the  orders 
will  be  issued  on  a ‘•fast-track’r 
by  the  courts  so  police  can  act 
swiftly  on  the  concerns  of 
parents  and  the  injunctions 
secured  within  days.  The 
orders  could  ban  an  offender 
from  going  near  any  school 


playground  if  police  suspi- 
cions justified  such  action. 

Home  Office  ministers  had 
hoped  the  package  would  in- 
clude curfew  orders  enforced 
by  electronic  tagging  for  sex 
offenders  who  continued  to 
pose  a risk  after  leaving 
prison.  But  officials  had  ad- 
vised them  this  could  not  be 
done  using  a civil  Injunction. 

Instead  curfews  and  tagging 
are  expected  to  appear  in  the 
Crime  and  Disorder  Bill  as  a 
separate  penalty  available  to 
courts. 

Extra  measures  banning 
convicted  paedophiles  from 
seeking  work  with  children 
are  also  in  the  pipeline. 

But  Home  Office  minister, 
Alim  Michael,  also  said  yes- 
terday that  plana  to  introduce 
“indeterminate  sentences”  — 
open-ended  prison  terms  so 
paedophiles  were  only 
released  when.it  was  judged 
safe  — would  have  to  wait  at 
least  a year  for  further  work. 

Paul  Cavadino,  of  the’ 
National  Association  for  the 
Care  and  Resettlement  of  Of- 
fenders, said  the  degree  of 
damage  caused  to  children  by 
paedophiles  could  justify  sub- 
stantial restrictions  on  their 
civil  liberties  but. the  pro- 
posed community  protection 
orders  raised  difficult  issues. 

He  backed  injunctions 
against  a sex  offender  who 
targeted  a particular  play- 
ground but  said  Jailing  than 
far  up  to  five  years  for  some- 
thing which  was  not  an  actual 
sex  offence  was  excessive. 

The  NSPCC  also  welcomed 
the  package  saying  there 
were  stfll  many  sex  offenders 
not  on  the  national  register, 
or  who  remained  undetected 
or  unconvicted  but  said  it 
also  wanted  to  see  indetermi- 
nate sentences  introduced. 


‘1  have  drawn  the  sword  from  the  stonework  of  London,’  Arthur  Pendragon  said  yesterday  photograph:  james  horton 


EC  anger  at  tobacco  U-tum 


Excalibur  regained 
as  Arthur  pulls  it  off 


European  advertising  ban  in  perii 
as  Britain  decides  to  exempt  FI 


Eww  MacAaMH, 

Nick  Vartay  and 
4uS®  Wolf  In  Brawls 


A EUROPEAN-WIDE 
ban  on  tobacco  ad- 
vertising, due  to  he 
agreed  next  month, 
was  in  jeopardy  last  night 
after  Britain’s  unilateral  deci- 
sion to  exempt  Formula  One 
motor  racing. 

The  decision  inftiriated  the 
European  Commission, 
which  has  spent  seven  years 
compiling  the  directive.  “The 
new  UK  position  could  signal 
an  end  to  the  directive  [on 
tobacco  advertising],”  a corn- 


'll wffl  be  very  difficult  to 
get  other  member  states  to 
agree  to  an  exemption.  Why 
not  volleyball,  basketball  or 
snooker?"  A meeting  of  EU 
health  ministers  at  which  the 
ban  was  to  be  agreed  is 
planned  for  December  4. 

The  commission’s  anger  was 
ty>w>d  by  British  anti-smok- 
ing groups  which  fifainrari  the 
Government  had  reneged  on 
its  manifesto  pledge  to  ban 
tobacco  adva-tiaing. 

The  Government  was 
accused  of  bowing  to  intense 
lobbying  from  Formula  One 


boss,  Bemie  Ecclestone,  and 
the  Federation  Internationale 
de  r Automobile  president. 
Max  Mosley,  who  met  Teeny 
Blair  only  a fortnight  ago. 
They  warned  the  ban  could 
cost  Britain  50,000  fuU-time 
and  150,000  part-time  jobs, 
and  £900,000  a year  in  exports. 

Downing  Street  said  it 
remained  committed  to  a ban 
on  tobacco  advertising  but 
said  it  should  be  done  in  a 
sensible  and  pragmatic  way. 

The  row. broke  out  when 
Tessa  Jewell.  the  minister  for 
public  health,  wrote  to  the 
European  Union  insisting 
that  Formula  One  should  not 
be  intended  in  tbe  directive 
because  the  sport  would  move 
outside  the  EU.  with  the  ad- 
vertising being  beamed  back 
through  television.  She  added 
that  Formula  One  Instead 
would  take  voluntary  mea- 
sures to  reduce  advertising. 
Sports  such  as  snooker  and 
darts  would  not  be  exempt 

Social  Affairs  Commis- 
sioner, Padralg  Flynn,  was 
“surprised  and  disappointed” 
by  the  new  British  stance,  the 
mm  mission  spokeswoman 
said.  Mr  Efron,  who  had 
hc©ed  Britain's  change  of  gov- 
ernment would  end  years  of 
EU  stalemate  over  proposals 


Tobacco  advertising  swamps 
Formula  One  xnotorraefaig 

to  ban  most  tobacco  advertis- 
ing, expressed  his  views  - to 
Ms  Jowell  on  Tuesday  night 
- So  fer.  Germany  is  the  only 
country  to  back  Britain’s  call 
for  Formula  One  to  be  given 
special  treatment,  according 
to  EU  officials. 

They  said  that  until  Tues- 
day Britain  had  Indicated  it 
was  willing  to  vote  for  the  EU 
legislation,  based  an  a com- 
promise that  would  give 
sports  bodies  extra  time  to 
md  alternative  sponsors. 

The  commission  spokes- 
woman said  if  Formula  One 
decided  to  hold  events  outside 
Europe  to  avoid  the  ban.  EU 
countries  could  block  televi- 
sion broadcasts.  Other  spon- 
sors, iwffhirfing  Richard  Kan- 


san. have  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  back  the  sport. 

Asked  why  Virgin  or  other 
non-tobacco  companies  could 
not  take  over  the  sponsor- 
ship, the  Department  of 
Health  said:  "We  would  like 
Formula  One  to  look  for  more 
benign  forms  of  advertising 
but  tiie  amount  of  money  Is 
great  and  might  be  difficult  to 
find  elsewhere." 

'Hie  ehnirmari  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  Sandy 
Macara,  said  the  decision  was 
a major  setback,  “dearly  an 
unholy  alliance  of  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  and  the  For- 
mula One  organisers  has  put 
the  Government  in  an  impos- 
sible position.” 

The  decision  was  welcomed 
by  motor  sport  groups.  Ed- 
mund King,  pf  RAC  Motor- 
sport,  said:  “If  there  had  been 
an  overnight1  ban.  Formula 
One  would  have  moved  away 
from  this  country  and  started 
staging  race?  in  countries 
with  no  restrictions. 

“There  would  have  been  no 
way  to  stop  pictures  from 
those  races  being  shown  in 
the  UK  and  you  would  have 
hoi,  perversely,  more  tobacco 
advertising  oh  screen,” 

Other  sports  welcomed  For- 
mula One's  opt-out  but  de- 
manded the  'same  "common 

sense”  treatment 


Stuart  Molar 


Analysis,  page  11;  Loader 
oomrosnt,  page  8 


IN  THE  legend,  the  young 
Arthur  claimed  his  6th 
century  birthright  by 
answering  a challenge 
where  all  others  had  failed. 
“Whoso  pulleth  out  this 
sword  of  this  stone  and 
anvil  is  rightwise  King 
born  of  all  England.” 
Yesterday,  the  man  who 
believes  he  is  Arthur’s  20th 
century  reincarnation 
wrestled  his  Excalibur 
from  the  grip  of  the  law. 

After  seven  months 
apart,  Arthur  Uther  Pen- 
dragon  — otherwise  titled 
Honoured  Pendragon  of  the 
Glastonbury  Order  of 
Druids,  Official  Sword- 
bearer  of  the  Secular  Order 
of  Druids  and  Titular  Head 
of  the  Loyal  Arthurian 
War  bands  — was  reunited 
with  the  3ft-long,  doubled- 
edged  sword  by  a judge  at 
Southwark  crown  court 
Dressed  in  flowing  white 
robes  and  a green  velvet 
cloak,  the  former  biker 
heard  Judge  Stephen  Rob- 
bins declare  himself  satis- 
fied that  Pendragon  was  a 
genuine  druid  who  used  the 
sword  for  ceremonial 
purposes. 

>1  am  the  20th  century 
Arthur,”  he  told  supporters 
outside  the  court  “X  have 


drawn  the  sword  from  the 
stonework  of  London. 
There  is  only  one  Excalibur 
and  only  one  Arthur.” 

Pendragon,  aged  43.  of 
Farnborough,  Hampshire, 
had  spent  three  days  walk- 
ing with  20  pagan  pilgrims 
from  Stonehenge  to  London 
for  the  hearing. 

Two  years  ago.  after 
being  arrested  at  Stone- 
henge. he  successfully  chal- 
lenged the  then  home  secre- 
tary Michael  Howard’s 
Criminal  Justice  Act, 
which  limited  assemblies  in 
public  places,  citing  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  to  defend 
religious  freedom. 

The  sword  and  a ritual 
dagger  were  taken  from 
Pendragon  when  he  was  ar- 
rested at  a demonstration 
in  Trafalgar  Square  in 
April.  The  prosecution  had 
argued  the  weapons  should 
be  confiscated  for  good. 

But  after  reading  reports 
from  Ronald  Hatton,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Bristol 
University  and  the  coun- 
try’s leading  authority  on 
druids.  Judge  Robbias  dis- 
missed the  charges.  He  said 
“Professor  Hutton  leaves 
this  court  in  no  doubt  that 
this  defendant's  droid  cre- 
dentials are  genuine.  It  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  to 
pursue  this  case.” 


Bill  Bryson 


reduce  people  to  fits  of  laughter? 
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Left  in  a spin  by 
clear  evasion 


Simon  Hoggart 


HERE'S  what  it’s  like 

these  days.  I returned  to 
our  tiny  Guardian 
office  in  Westminster  to  And 
three — count  them,  three — 
Liberal  Democrat  spin  doctors 
clustered  around. 

They  were  like  ants  at  a pic- 
nic. You’d  leave  one  at  the 
door,  and  find  another  wait- 
ing by  your  computer  screen. 
As  soon  as  you'd  dealt  with 
him  another  would  turn  up 
over  your  shoulder. 

“Did  you  like  Paddy’s  inter- 
vention?" asked  one.  “Wasn't 
he  fanny?” 

“Jackie  Ballard  was  ter- 
rific, wasn't  she,”  said  an- 
other. "She  was  so  poised)" 
“Look,  here’s  a copy  of  what 
Blair  actually  said  last  year," 
said  a third,  and  there  was  a 
photocopy  of  Hansard,  prov- 
ing beyond  doubt  that,  as 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Mr 
Blair  had  described  as  mere 
“sticking  plaster”  a sum  of 
money  huger  than  his  own 
government  proposes  to  spend 
ontheNHS. 

I suppose  we  ought  to  be 
flattered.  Maybe  we  should  be 
like  those  old  theatre  critics 
who  used  to  drop  phrases  into 
reviews  hoping  they’d  appear 
on  the  posters  (“I  laughed  till 
my  prostate  ached!” — Monty 
Maltravers,  Daily  Beast).  This 
would  provide  publicity  for 
them  as  well  as  for  the  show, 
implying  that  theirs'  was  the 
good  opinion  which  every- 
body craved. 

Ms  Ballard  could  seek  re- 
election  in  Taunton  with  simi- 
lar quotes:  “Terrific . . . poised 
— the  Guardian”;  "Ms  Ballard 
is  as  welcome  in  Parliament 
as  an  Airwick  in  an  abattoir — 
Daily  Telegraph”. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me. 

All  those  three  spin  doctors 
are  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
well-informed  young  persons. 
It's  a pleasure  to  do  business 
with  them.  Their  party  should 
pay  them  httge'sums  of 
money. 

But  you  have  to  wonder 
about  the  state  ofBritish  poli- 


Review 


tics,  in  which  there  is  such  an 
obsessional  concern  about 
there  tiny  soundbites-—  and 
soundbites  from  the  smallest 
of  the  three  main  parties. 

It’s  an  aged  cliche  that  no- 
body now  has  an  attention 
span.  But  we  do.  The  actual 
remark  made  in  the  House 
might  last  for  only  10  seconds. 
But  the  debate  over  each 
single  word  is  pursued  for 
hours. 

For  what  it's  worth,  I 
thought  William  Hague  bad 
much  the  best  of  yesterday’s 
exchanges,  especially  when 


you  consider  that  he  has  just 
lost  two  frontbench  spokes- 
men. Mr  Hague  is  cool  under 
fire.  Some  might  think  he  is 
even  complacent  under  fire, 
remaining  affable  and  good- 
natured  even  while  the  bullets 
are  whizzing  past 

The  Tory  leader  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Government 
planned  to  do  about  EU  plans 
which  would  affect  smaller 
companies — works  councils, 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr  Blair  was  evasive.  The 
Government’s  position  was 
clear,  he  said.  Anyhow  they 
were  just  proposals.  "The  big- 
gest extension  of  qualified 
majority  voting  was  agreed  by 
your  government  of  which 
you  were  a memberi"  be 
continued. 

It  Is  six  months  since  the 
election — perhaps  time  for 
the  Prime  Minister  to  stop 
referring  all  his  problems 
back  to  the  distant  past  when 
only  eight  members  ofMr 
Hague’s  frontbench  team 
were  even  in  the  Cabinet 

Mr  Hague  rose  again. 

Would  the  Prime  Minister 
guarantee  to  small  businesses 
that  the  new  regulations 
would  not  come  in  force.  Yes 
or  no? 

*1  have  already  made  clear 
...”  Mr  Blair  said,  no  fewer 
than  four  times. 

Mr  Hague  would  not  let  go. 
"The  fact  is  that  you  went  to 
Amsterdam,  signed  a way  this 
country’s  legal  rights  by  acci- 
dent, and  came  back  with  a 
letter  saying  ‘don’t  worry 
about  if.  That's  not  very  good 
for  a lawyer,  is  it?" 

Mr  Blair  replied  that  busi- 
ness prefers  Labour  to  the 
Tories.  The  Tories  these  days 
insist  they  are  the  party  which 
cares  for  the  worse  off  and  the 
underprivileged. 

It  is  all  a considerable  mys- 
tery. No  wonder  we  poor,  be- 
mused hacks  need  spin  doc- 
tors to  explain  it  an. 


Flying  in  the  face 
of  earthy  fact 


Michael  Billington 

Tongue  of  a Bird 

Almeida  Theatre 

Flying  tonight,  thafs 
what  they  should  say  out- 
side the  Almeida.  For 
this  play  by  Ellen  McLaugh- 
lin, first  seen  in  Washington. 

Is  stuffed  with  airborne 
imagery. 

Not  surprising  when  you 
learn  that  the  author  has  been 
in  every  stateside  production 
of  Angels  in  America.  But  de- 
spite fine  acting  and  direc- 
tion, the  play's  poetic-lyric 
style  makes  all  too  little  con- 
tact with  the  good  earth  of  fact 
The  heroine.  Maxine,  is  a 
search  and  rescue  pilot  who  is 
employed  by  a distressed 
mother,  Dessa.  to  find  her 
daughter,  aged  12.  But  Maxine 
is  also  involved  in  her  own 
spiritual  quest  for  her  mother, 
who  committed  suicide  when 
Maxine  was  aged  eight  The 
pain  of  mother-daughter 
relationships  permeates  the 
play.  Maxine’s  dreams  are 
filled  with  images  of  her  dead 
mum.  suspended  in  perma- 
nent flighL  and  of  the  ab- 
ducted girl  who  becomes  the 
child  she  will  never  have. 

The  play  is  filled  with 
images  of  flight  search,  pur- 
suit and  the  idea  of  commu- 
nion with  the  dead.  And  there 
are  times  when  McLaughlin 
touches  on  universally  recog- 
nisable emotions.  One  under- 
stands Maxine’s  longing  for  an 
ordinary  mother,  rather  than 
an  habitual  suicide,  with 
whom  she  could  have  had 
"dun,  nice  conversations”, 
just  as  one  comprehends  the 
hatred  of  the  desolate  Dessa 
for  all  the  pregnant  happy 


The  problem  with  the  play 
is  that  it  is  more  fall  of  writing 
than  of  drama.  The  characters 
converse  for  the  most  part  in 
lyric  arias  packed  with 
phrases  like  ‘The  perpetual 
presence  of  your  absence”. 
Several  basic  questions  need 
answering.  For  instance, 
where  are  we?  What  does  Max- 
ine do  between  jobs?  And  why 
is  no  mention  ever  made  of  her 
father?  These  are  not  boring 
realistic  questions  but  the 
kind  of  circumstantial  detail 
which  as  Chekhov  shows, 
lends  substance  to  drama. 

The  best  scenes  are  those 
between  Maxine  and  the  Pol- 
ish-Je wish  grandmother  who 
brought  her  up.  Here  one  felta 
real  relationship,  filled  with 
tenderness,  tetchiness  and 
evasion.  Miriam  Karlin,  in  a 
lovely  performance,  also  en- 
dows the  did  gran  with  the 
immigrant's  understand  trig  of 
loss  and  separation. 

All  the  acting  in  Peter  GUI’s 
elegantly  staged  production  is 
very  good.  Deborah  Findlay 
makes  Maxine  both  a highly 
practical  pilot  wedded  to  her 
Cessna  and  a sadly  solitary  fig- 
ure who  cries:  “I  have  spent 
all  my  life  in  yearning.” 
Melanie  Hill  as  the  deprived 
Dessa  also  conveys  the  self- 
absorption of  distress,  and 
Deirdre  Harrison  as  Maxine’s 
mother  bravely  spends  much 
of  the  evening  on  wires,  like  a 
leather-clad  Peter  Pan. 

William  Dudley's  set  with 
its  powder-blue  background 
and  elliptical  cockpit  and  fur- 
niture, has  Jest  the  right  dex- 
terous tightness.  But  although 
the  play  obviously  deals  with 
real  female  longings,  its  lan- 
guage is  too  cloudy  for  the 
drama  itself  to  take  wing. 

This  review  appeared  In 


Police  revive  ‘drunkard’  law 


Hartfn  WalmvrlBfit 


A CENTURY-OLD  law 

which  brands  persistent 
drinkers  as  “habitual  drunk- 
ards" is  to  be  revived  by 
North  Yorkshire  police  to  ban 
the  sale  of  alcohol  to  specified 
individuals.  Shops,  pubs  or 
individuals  who  break  the 
law  will  be  fined. 

Pictures  oF  the  first  two 
people  convicted  under  the 
revived  legislation  have  been 
circulated  to  pubs  and  off  li- 


cences in  York  on  the  orders 
of  local  magistrates. 

The  Idea  followed  work  by 
PC  Arthur  Swaine,  licensing 
officer  for  York,  and  his  col- 
league PC  Alan  Sunderland, 
who  searched  the  local  li- 
brary's stock  of  statute  books. 

Coupling  the  1898  Inebri- 
ates Ad:  with  sale  restrictions 
under  the  1902  Licensing  Act 
proved  just  the  weapon  they 
wanted. 

a*What  we  found  was  old  but 
remarkably  contemporary," 
Mr  Swaine  said. 


Conservatives  alienating  traditional  business  allies  with  new  hardline  _ 

CBI  rift  with  Tories  on  euro 


Larry  EHkrtt 
and  Martin  Walker 


WILLIAM 

HAGUE’S  new 
hardline  oppo- 
sition to  a 
single  currency 
Is  alienating  the  Conserva- 
tives’ traditional  allies  in 
Britain's  boardrooms,  who 
are  becoming  increasingly  en- 
thusiastic about  early  entry 
into  monetary  union. 

Business  support  for  the 
euro  had  hardened  over  the 
summer  and  was  now  Car 
more  In  line  with  the  Govern- 
ment’s position,  Adair 
Turner,  the  director  of  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry, told  the  Guardian. 

In  an  Interview  that  served 
to  underline  the  growing  div- 
ide between  the  CBI  and  the 
Conservatives  over  Europe, 
Mr  Turner  added  that  the  em- 
ployers’ organisation  said 
bluntly:  "We  disgree  with  the 
Conservative  position.” 


Pro-single  currency  Tories 
such  as  Michael  Heselfine  are 
already  warning  that-  the  Op- 
position could  be  backing  it- 
self into  an  anti-business  cor- 
ner by  its  approach  to 
monetary  union,  and  this 
danger  was  underlined  by  Mr 
Turner,  who  said  his  organi- 
sation had  no  allegiance  to 
either  of  the  main  parties. 

Mr  Hague  has  split  his 
party  with  the  pledge  not  to 
join  a single  currency  for  at 
least  a decade,  but  Mr  Turner 
said  that  not  only  could  big 
business  see  the  case  for 
entry  into  a single  currency 
soon  after  the  millennium  but 
that  Opinion  was  harrtontTig- 

There  has  been  a shift  in 
business  opinion  over  the  sum- 
mer. More  people  prefer  early 
entry  and  there  are  more 
people  among  the  CBI  mem- 
bership who  criticise  us  about 
our  caution  over  early  entry 
than  criticise  us  for  being  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  mon- 
etary union.  We  disagree  with 
a policy  that  excludes  It  forlO 


years,”  he  said. 

Speaking  ahead  of  next 
week’s  CBI  conference  In  Bir- 
mingham. Mr  Turner  said  he 
could  not  comment  on  how 
close  big  business  was  to  “one 
party  or  another",  hut  that 
the  CBTs  opposition  to  the 
Conservative  line  on  a single 
currency  was  the  equivalent 
of  the  pre-election  disagree- 
ments it  had  with  Labour 
over  the  minimum?  wage  and 
the  social  chapter.  "Our  ap- 
proach is  to  adopt  a policy -by- 
policy  approach." 

Oil  monetary  onion,  Mr 
Turner  said  that  the  CBI  took 
a "similar  position”  to  the 
Government,  although  it  is 
unhappy  that  Gordon 
Brown's  statement  last  week 
in  effect  ruled  out  entry  mrHi 
after  the  nest  election.  The 
employers’  organisation  ac- 
cepts that  joining  in  the  first 
wave  In  1999  is  now  out  of  the 
question,  but  believes  there 
could  be  an  opportunity  to 
take  up  membership  in  2001 
or  2002. 


However,  there  were  signs 
yesterday  that  the  business 
community  Is  as  split  over 
the  single  currency  as  the  po- 
litical parties  when  file  Insti- 
tute of  Directors  said  claims 
that  all  industrialists  were  in 
favour  of  monetary  union 
were  ‘‘very  wide  of  the 
mark”. 

The  IoD  said  a 70  per  cent 
vote  against  European  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union 
among  = 2,000  directors  last 
year  had  been  repeated  in 
membership  surveys  held 
since. 

Director  general  Tim  Mel- 
vQle-Ross  said:  "In  recent 
weeks  the  view  has  fre- 
quently been  expressed  that 
business  Is  unequivocally 
pro-EMU.  We  question  this 
assertion  — such  claim8  are 
very  wide  of  the  mark.” 

Mr  Tomer  said  that  in  an 
ideal  world,  be  would  be  in 
favour  of  EMU  being  post- 
poned. “If  I was  a rational 
economic  dictator  I wouldn't 
do  it  for  three  to  four  years. 


“But  it  is  going  to 
There  are  then  ggggffi 
dangers  of 

term".  He  added  ftj* : 
ain's  Ill-fated  memberstdp 
the  Exchange  Fate 
nism  between  1990  and  19® 
should  not  be  a reason  for  op- 
posing the  Pnnclpleof  mone- 
tary union.  The  HIM  was 
being  “mythologised  as  t*1 
cause  of  the  recesrion,  when 
the  real  problem  had  oeen 

economic  mismanagment  m 
the  late  1980s.  _ ..  0 

However,  Mr  Brown,  the 

Chancellor,  yesterday  aenea 

the  insistence  or  the  Bundes- 
bank and  German  finance 
minister  Theo  Waigel  that 
any  new  candidate  for  mone- 
tary union  must  have  been 
part  of  the  ERM  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  Qafly  rtfledout 
any  suggestion  that  Britain 
would  rejoin  the  loose  mone- 
tary band. 

"A  period  of  exchange  rate 
stability  Is  Important,  but  we 
have  no  intention  of  rejoining 
the  ERM,"  he  insisted.  “I  am 


srawaarg 

should  be  made  on  economic 
not  on  political  grounds. 
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‘What  has 
happened  is  a 
tragedy.  He 
came  close  to 
having  this 
country  under 
his  thumb. 

No  one  should 
have  as  much 
control.  The 
media  should 
not  control  the 
government  - 
the  people 
should’ 

Ted  Turner  on 
Rupert  Murdoch 


Ted  Turner  with  CNN  correspondent  Christiane  Amanponr.  'Rupert’s  idea  ofa  better  world  is  a world  thafs  better  for  Rnjperf  photograph:  Rebecca  naden 

Ted  Turner  savages  ‘Hitler'  Murdoch 


CNN  chief  accuses  arch-rival 
of  coarsening  British  culture 


John  MuHroiland 
Media  Editor 


TED  TURNER,  founder 
of  the  global  news  ser- 
vice CNN,  yesterday 
compared  his  rival 
Rupert  Murdoch  to  Hitler  and 
accused  him  of  coarsening 
British  culture  and  abusing 
bis  grip  on  the  media  in  this 
country. 

Mr  Turner  sold:  "I  don’t 
like  him  and  I don’t  respect 
him,  what’s  happened  in  Brit- 
ain Is  a tragedy.  He  came 
close  to  having  this  country 
under  his  thumb.” 

He  told  a lunch  hosted  by 
CNN  in  London  that  Mr  Mur- 
doch was  self-centred  and 
selfish.  "Rupert's  idea  of  a 
better  world  is  a world  thafs 
better  for  Rupert  Td  like  to 
get  him  in  the  ring.  HI  get  the 
gloves  out  and  face  him. 

‘Tm  more  courageous  than 
he  is,  and  Tm  younger . . . but 
he's  a pretty  tough  old  codger 
and  he  might  land  a lucky 
punch,”  he  said,  drawing  ap- 
plause from  an  audience 
which  included  the  BBC  di- 
rector general  Sir  Christo- 
pher Bland  and  the  broad- 
caster Jonathan  Dimbleby. 

The  exchanges  threated  to 
overheat  when  Mr  Turner 
was  repeatedly  challenged  by 
the  Murdoch  biographer  Wil- 
liam Shaw  cross.  Mr  Shaw- 
cross  asked  Mr  Turner 
whether  it  was  true  that  he 
had  referred  to  Mr  Murdoch 
the  previous  day  as  Hitler.  Mr 


Turner  replied,  “The  phrase  I 
used  was:  the  former  leader  of 
the  German  Reich."  Shaw- 
cross  shouted  back:  "Thafs 
stupid  and  cheap.”  To  which 
Mr  Turner  replied:  "IT  the 
shoe  fits . . . wear  it” 

Mr  Sbawcross,  despite 
being  told  to  sit  down,  contin- 
ued to  address  Mr  Turner.  He 
said  his  remarks  represented 
the  kind  of  coarse  tabloid  cul- 
ture for  which  he  had  often 


What  they  own 


RUPERT  MURDOCH 
Personal  wealth  said  to  be 
£3 -9  bn 

Heads  News  Corp,  which 
has  assets  of  £14. 3bn  and 

interests  in: 

TV— RSkyB.Fox 
Television  (US), 

Star  TV  (Asia) 

Film — 20th  Century  Fox 
Newspapers  — News 
International 
Books — HarperCollins 

TED  TURNER 
Vice-chairman  and  9 per 
cent  shareholder  In  Time 
Warner,  which  has  assets  of 
£13.8bn  and  owns: 

TV— CNN,  TNT.  Cartoon 
Network 

Film — Warner  Brothers, 
Castle  Rock 

Magazines — Time,  Sports 
Illustrated.  Fortune 
Music — Warner  Elektra 
Atlantic 

Books — Warner  Books 


criticised  Mr  Murdoch. 

But  Mr  Turner  continued  to 
savage  his  rival.  In  response 
to  a question  about  the 
launch  of  the  BBC's  new  24- 
hour  news  channel  he  said: 
‘Tm  quite  happy  that  the 
BBC  is  running  a newscast 
aimed  at  Britain.  It  will  be 
aimed  directly  at  Sky.  Any- 
thing that  reduces  the  power 
of  Murdoch  in  England  Is 
good  news.  No  one  person 
should  have  as  much  control 
of  the  media  In  this  country 
as  Murdoch  has.  The  media 
shouldn't  control  the  Govern- 
ment, the  people  should.” 

The  feud  dates  from  last 
year,  when  the  two  clashed 
over  Mr  Murdoch’s  plans  to 
set  up  Fox  News  Channel  in 
competition  to  CNN. 

Mr  Turner  also  revealed 
that  Mr  Murdoch  had  tele- 
phoned him  in  the  midst  of 
their  public  squabble  and  of- 
fered to  call  a halt  to  hostil- 
ities. Turner  declined  the 
offer.  "He  called  me  up  and 
said  “Hi,  this  Is  Rupe’,  and  I 
said.  Hi  Ruuuptf.  And  he  said 
This  public  altercation  we're 
have  going  isn't  doing  any  of 
us  any  good.'  And  I said  'Oh 
yeah?*.  Rupert  wanted  to  call 
it  off  because  he  was  losing, 
but  Tm  not  going  to.” 

Mr  Turner  alleged  that  Mr 
Murdoch  wields  undue  influ- 
ence over  politicians  because 
of  the  size  of  his  media  inter- 
ests. In  reference  to  the  book 
deals  which  Mr  Murdoch's 
HarperCollins  has  struck 
with  political  figures  he  said: 
"He  tries  to  buy  politicians 
with  book  deals.  If  he  tried  to 
buy  politicians  it  would  be  il- 
legal. The  book  deals  are 
transparent.  And  he  took  the 


Rupert  Murdoch . . . offered 
to  make  peace  with  Turner 


How  the  moguls’  feud  erupted 


THE  feud  started  18  months 

i ago  when  Mr  Murdoch  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  set 
up  a 24-hour  news  service 
(Fox  News  Channel)  to  rival 
CNN.  He  needed  clearance 
from  cable  companies  so  it 
would  be  carried  in  the  US 
and,  crucially,  in  Manhattan. 
Time  Warner  — owner  of 
CNN  — said  they  would  not 
carry  FNC  on  their  New  York 
City  cable  network,  When  Mr 
Murdoch  realised  he  had  no 
deal  he  filed  a lawsuit, 
encouraged  political  figures, 
especially  New  York’s  mayor. 
Rudolph  Giuliani,  to  weigh  in 
on  his  behalf  and  used  his 
media  outlets  to  campaign  for 
revenge. 

When  the  Atlanta  Braves  — 
owned  by  Mr  Turner  — 


reached  the  World  Baseball 
Series  finals  last  year,  Fox  TV 
had  exclusive  rights.  Execu- 
tives were  allegedly  in- 
structed to  show  no  pictures 
ofMr  Turner. 

The  New  York  Post  (owned 
by  Mr  Murdoch)  ran  a giant 
photo  of  Mr  Turner’s  wife, 
Jane  Fonda,  visiting  Hanoi 
and  referred  to  "just  another 
scatty-brained  Hollywood 
nude-nik”.  The  paper  dedi- 
cated a whole  page  to  foe 
question:  “Is  Ted  Turner 
veering  towards  insanity?" 

Mr  Turner  retaliated  by  de- 
scribing Mr  Murdoch  as  “a 
slime”  and  “a  scumbag1’.  He 
later  apologised  to  foe  Anti- 
Defamation  League  for  com- 
paring Mr  Murdoch  to  the 
"late  Fflhrer". 


BBC  off  his  China  satellite 
feed.  In  my  opinion  he  is  a 
disgrace  to  Journalism.” 

Mr  Turner  also  revealed 
the  background  to  his  deci- 
sion to  donate  $1  billion  to  the 
UN.  Asked  why  he  did  it,  he 
said:  ‘Tve  been  a UN  sup- 
porter since  I can  remember. 
If  It  wasn’t  for  the  UN  we’d  all 


be  dead  ...  On  January  l I 
had  92  billion,  and  on  August 
1 1 had  82  billion.  So  since  it 
was  only  9 months’  earning  I 
thought  I could  afford  it.  I 
thought  a billion  dollars  was 
a nice  round  figure.” 

Mr  Turner  denied  CNN 
would  be  instrumental  in  the 
“tabloidisation”  of  news.  “As 


long  as  Tm  there  I’ll  resist  the 
tabloidisation  of  CNN.  Many 
of  foe  new  news  providers  are 
taking  a much  more  tabloid 
approach  than  us.  We’d  like 
to  be  more  like  the  New  York 
Times  and  not  at  all  like  the 
New  York  Post”  The  New 
York  Post  is  owned  by  Mr 
Murdoch. 
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Cracks  in  Britain’s  ‘ethical’  aid 


Short 

vows  to 
target 
world 
poverty 


lan  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


RITAIN'S  aid  pro- 
gramme is  to  be  re- 
>direeted  towards 
I the  elimination  of 
world  poverty 
within  20  years.  Clare  Short 
promised  yesterday,  even  as 
reports  from  Ethiopia 
revealed  cracks  in  the  govern- 
ment’s ethical  foreign  policy. 

As  the  International  Devel- 
opment Secretary  unveiled  a 
new  role  for  Britain  in  the 
first  aid  white  paper  for  20 
years,  charities  criticised  the 
Government  for  refusing  to 
commit  more  nnch 
Ms  Short,  talking  of  a 
“moral  duty”  to  help  the  poor, 
was  praised  for  the  long-her- 
alded abolition  of  the  contro- 
versial aid  and  trade  provi- 
sion, which  subsidised 
British  firms  bidding  for  big 
projects  in  the  developing 
world.  But  tied  aid  credits 
helping  British  firms  compete 
abroad  are  to  continue. 

Ms  Short  promised  that 
Tony  Blair  and  the  Chancel- 
lor, Gordon  Brown,  would 
reverse  the  decline  in  Brit- 
ain's £23  billion  aid  budget 
and  move  toward  the  United 
Nations  target  of  spending 
0.7  per  cent  of  national  wealth 
on  aid  — or  about  £4.9  billion 
— though  she  conspicuously 
gave  no  timetable. 

“Gordon  and  I have  had 
this  conversation."  she  told 
the  BBC  Radio  4 Today  pro- 
gramme*  ‘3f  s written-  down,' 
I’ve  said  it  in  Parliament  I've 
said  It  in  Cabinet.  I’ve  said  it 
to  Gordon  — he  keeps  smiling 
at  me.” 

Simon  Maxwell,  head  of  the 
Overseas  Development  Insti- 
tute, said:  "The  White  Paper 
gets  us  to  the  starting  gate: 
the  challenge  now  is  to  run 
the  race.  The  aid  lobby  will  be 
disappointed  that  there  is  no 
new  money.  We’re  not  going 
to  carry  conviction  interna- 
tionally if  we’re  stuck  in  15tb 
place  out  of  21  aid  donors.” 

The  White  Paper,  a Labour 
manifesto  pledge,  anchors  it- 
self in  the  Government’s 
wider  approach  to  "Britain’s 
unique  role  in  the  world". 

It  says:  "Our  particular  his- 
tory places  us  on  the  fulcrum 
of  global  influence.  Helping  to 
lead  the  world  in  a commit- 
ment to  poverty  elimination 
and  sustainable  development 
is  an  international  role  in 
which  all  the  people  of  Brit- 
ain could  take  pride.” 

It  calls  fbr  a coherent  ap- 
proach — across  environment, 
trade,  debt,  investment  and 


agricultural  policy  — while  ar- 
guing for  human  rights,  ac- 
countable government  and  ob- 
servance  of  basic  Labour 
standards.  Excessive  military 
spending  by  developing 
countries  is  to  be  discouraged. 

Ms  Short  told  the  Com- 
mons: “Every  generation  has 
a moral  duty  to  reach  out  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  But  the 
present  generation  carries  an 
extra  responsibility  to  ensure 
the  international  develop- 
ment targets  are  met. 

"If  we  do  not,  there  is  a real 
danger  that  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  century  the  world 
will  simply  not  be  sustain- 
able. Population  pressures, 
environmental  degradation, 
conflict  and  disease  could  im- 
pose catastrophic  pressure  on 
the  planet” 

Some  said  the  Government 
had  failed  to  go  far  enough. 
“We  give  this  White  Paper 
one  out  of  10,”  said  Harriet 
Lamb  of  the  World  Develop- 
ment Movement  “We  need  an 
aid  programme  where  the 
money  goes  towards  relieving 
poverty,  not  supporting  Brit- 
ish business." 

Actionaid  said:  "After  22 
years  of  drift  it’s  great  to  have 
a coherent  approach.  But  the 
Catholic  Aid  Agency  Cafod 
commented:  “The  lack  of  a 
timetable  for  increased  spend- 
ing is  a disappointment: 
17  million  people  die  in  devel- 
oping countries  each  year 
from  curable  diseases  like  di- 
arrhoea and  malaria.  These 
people  cannot  afford  to  wait” 
Andrew  Slmmaof  Christian 
Aid,  welcomed  the  paper  hut 
said  Third  World  debt  and 
global  trading  rules  were 
skewed  against  developing 
countries.  “If  it  is  to  live  up  to 
its  ambitions,  it’s  going  to 
have  to  take  on  some  pretty 
big  foes.”  he  said. 

In  the  Commons  the 
shadow  spokesman  for  inter- 
national development.  Sir 
Alastair  Goodlad,  said:  "We 
hope  that  the  vital  British  aid 
programme  is  not  obscured 
by  high-blown  New  Labour 
language.  The  Government 
needs  to  remember  that  the 
outcome,  not  the  publicity,  is 
what  matters  to  those  who 
receive  aid.” 

The  Liberal  Democrat  Dr 
Jenny  Tonge  welcomed  the 
paper  but  said  she  thought  it 
was  “strong  on  words  and  not 
action”.  She  added:  “I  am 
very  worried  about  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  word  ‘encour- 
age’ is  used  and  how  little  we 
see  commitment  to  actual 
process.” 


Human  rights 
clampdown  on 
Ethiopia  ends 

UK  lifts  freeze  imposed  after  activist 
wasshot,  reports  Jonathan  Steele 


Clare  Short:  Promise  to  reverse  the  decline  in  Britain’s  aid  budget  - bnt  without  a timetable 
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Britain  is  planning  to 
resume  a programme 
to  train  police  in  Ethi- 
opia which  came  to  a halt 
this  summer  after  they  shot 
and  killed  an  unarmed 
human  rights  activist  as  he 
walked  down  an  Addis 
Ababa  street. 

The  suspension  of  the  aid 
programme  on  human 
rights  grounds,  the  only 
such  move  against  an  indi- 
vidual country  since  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  announced  his  ethi- 
cal foreign  policy  in  May, 
led  to  a sharp  cooling  in 
relations  with  Ethiopia. 

Angered  by  Britain's 
request  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  shooting,  which  opposi- 
tion groups  describe  as  an 
unprovoked  and  deliberate 
assassination,  the  Ethio- 
pian government  refused  to 
approve  the  appointment  of 
a new  British  ambassador. 

Bnt  even  though  no  in- 
quiry has  been  held  into 
the  death  of  Assefa  Mara,  a 
board  member  of  the  Ethio- 
pian Teachers  Association, 
the  Government  has  now 
decided  to  renew  the  pro- 
gramme to  “civil! anise” 
the  police  and  expand  de- 
velopment spending. 

Officials  from  Clare 
Short’s  Department  for  In- 
ternational Development 
are  expected  to  travel  to 
Addis  this  month  to  work 
out  the  details,  a depart- 
ment spokesperson  con- 
firmed yesterday. 

The  Ethiopian  govern- 
ment of  Meles  Zenawi  has 
been  treated  favourably  by 
Western  countries  since  it 
won  the  civil  war  against 
the  the  Soviet-backed  Men- 
gistu  Haile  Mariam  hi  1991. 
This  is  despite  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  regime, 
based  largely  on  the  Tigray 
People’s  Liberation  Front, 
has  clamped  down  on  all 
other  ethnic  groups. 

Amnesty  international 
reports  hundreds  of  “disap- 
pearances” and  civilian 
killings  as  the  government 
targets  suspected  sympa- 
thisers of  at  least  four 
armed  opposition  groups. 
Scores  of  journalists  . and 
teachers  have  been 
detained. 

Amnesty  appealed  for  ur- 
gent action  last  week  alter 
three  more  journalists 
from  the  Oromo  ethnic 


group  were  arrested  in  Ad- 
dis and  allegedly  tortured. 

The  shooting  of  Mam  In 
broad  daylight  and  close  to 
the  United  States  embassy 
in  May  seemed  likely  to 
prompt  a re-think.  Maru 
was  a member  of  the  unoffi- 
cial Ethiopian  Human 
Rights  Council  and  an  Am- 
hara  activist  — the  ethnic 
group  that  dominated  the 
country  until  six  years  ago. 

According  to  human 
rights  council  officials,  a 
Toyota  pick-up  track  with 
six  armed  police  pulled  up 
in  front  of  Mr  Mara.  With- 
out warning,  a policeman 
in  a following  Opel  car 
fired  shots  at  his  head  and 
chest,  killing  him  instantly. 

A Land  Rover,  donated  to 
the  police  by  the  British 
Government,  brought  more 
officers  to  the  scene.  Ethio- 
pian government  media 
later  claimed  the  police  had 
shot  a notorious  terrorist. 

As  part  of  the  freeze,  Ox- 
fam,  which  was  planning  a 
large  water  and  agricul- 
tural development  scheme, 
was  advised  by  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  submit  it.  Only 
existing  programmes  and 
emergency  famine  relief 
could  be  funded.  Other 
British  aid  agencies  were 
told  the  same. 

Mr  Cook  chose  not  to  pub- 
licise the  freeze,  and  Gov- 
ernment sources  say  they 
want  to  maintain  “con- 
structive engagement” 
with  Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia  filially  allowed 
Gordon  WetherelL  the  new 
British  ambassador,  to  take 
up  his  post  this  autumn. 
Now  Britain  is  pressing  for 
a resumption  of  all  the  aid 
programmes,  including  the 
police  scheme. 

The  only  Ethiopian  con- 
cession appears  to  have 
been  a vague  promise  to 
hold  a conference  with  do- 
nor governments  next  year 
on  appointing  an  ombuds- 
man. British  sources  admit 
the  conference  was  planned 
for  1996  and  has  been 
repeatedly  postponed. 

Most  opposition  to  the 
Ethiopian  government 
steins  fro iil. its. domination 
by  ngreans.  Although  only 
one  minister  Is  an  ethnic  Ti- 
grean.  the  government  is 
subordinate  to  the  ruling 
party.  The  most  recent  elec- 
tions were  rigged. 


‘Every  generation  has  a moral 
duty  to  reach  out  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  But  the  present 
generation  carries  an  extra 
responsibility . . .’ 

Clare  Short 

‘We  give  this  White  Paper  one 
out  of  1 0’ 

Harriet  Lamb, 

World  Development  Movement 
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Irish  president  shuns  the  poppy 


McAleese  says  the  shamrock  is 
the  only  suitable  emblem  for  her 


John  MuMn 

Ireland  Correspondent 


I ARY  McALEESE,  Ire- 
land’s President-elect, 
whose  campaign  slo- 
gan was  building  bridges,  yes- 
terday refused  to  wear  a 
poppy  at  her  inauguration 
next  Tuesday,  Armistice  Day. 

prof  McAleese,  a national- 
ist from  Northern  Ireland, 
agreed  immediately  after  her 
victory  was  declared  that 
wearing  a poppy  as  she  was 
sworn  in.  would  be  a gesture 
welcomed,  in  the  United  King- 
dom. She  would  urgently  con- 
sider it 

Prof-  McAleese  announced 
her  decision  yesterday  after 
listening. to  her  advisers.  Two 
ministers  bad  said  publicly 
that  for  her  to  wear  a poppy 
would  be  wrong.. 

Noel  Dempsey.  Environ- 
ment Minister,  said  national- 
ists in  Northern  Ireland 
would  regard  itas  “a  similar 


symbol  to  the  sash  that  the 
Orangemen  wear”.  He  led  the 
election  campaign  of  Prof 
McAleese,  who  was  the  gov- 
ernment's candidate. 

The  Defence  Minister, 
Michael  Smith,  believed 
wearing  a poppy  could  create 
problems  ahead.  The  Presi- 
dent should  not  represent  any 
particular  group,  be  said. 

Unionists  in  Northern  Ire- 
land were  unsurprised  at  the 
announcement!  They  regard 
Prof  McAleese  as  a Sinn  Fein 
sympathiser,  and  said  it 
would  have  been  hypocritical 
of  her  to  wear  a poppy. 

But  members  of  the  1,100- 
strong  Royal  British  Legion 
in  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
were  disappointed.  They  felt 
the  sacrifices  made  by  Irish 
men  and  women  alongside 
British  troops  had  been  ig- 
nored for  too  long.  Six  ser- 
vicemen from  the  Irish 
Republic  had  won  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  during  the  second 
world  war,  compared  with 


‘The  poppy 
glorifies 
imperialist 
war.  Respect 
becomes  smeared 
by  triumphalism’ 

Irish  Times  columnist 

one  from  Northern  Ireland, 
they  said. 

There  appears  to  have  been 
a shift  in  sentiment  in  the 
Irish  Republic  towards  the 


poppy  since  even  last  year, 
when  an  Irish  Times  colum- 
nist called  It  the  glorification 
of  imperialist  war.  Eddie  Holt 
wrote:  “Deliberately  or  inad- 
vertently the  poppy  glorifies 
imperialist  war,  the  lily  cele- 
brates violent  revolution.  Too 
often  due  respect  becomes 
smeared  by  smugness  and 
triumphalism  of  the  living’’ 

It  remains  a much  more 
divisive  Issue  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Up  to  20  employees  at 
the  Coats  Viyella  factory  in 
Londonderry  were  suspended 
this  week  after  they  insisted 
on  wearing  the  poppy  to 
work.  They  will  be  allowed  to 
wear  them  from  today. 

Prof  McAleese  said  yester- 
day: “I  have  given  this  matter 
the  deepest  consideration  and  I 
have  decided  that,  apart  from 
the  Shamrock,  the  President 
should  not  wear  emblems  or 
symbols  of  any  kind.” 

It  is  long-standing  conven- 
tion that  an  Irish  president 
wear  only  the  shamrock.  But 
it  was  ignored  by  Mary  Rob- 
inson, Prof  McAleese’s  prede- 
cessor who  wore  an  Aids  rib- 
bon throughout  her  seven- 
year  presidency. 


During  his  career  at  Indiana  University  he  forced  his  sex 
researchers  to  couple  in  public  as  extra-curricular  dut y. 
He  swapped  his  wife  so  often  for  “scientific”  purposes 
that  it  is  amazing  he  didn’t  mislay  her  altogether. 

Laura  Cummings  reviews  Alfred  C Kinsey:  A Public/Private  Life 
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30p  an  hour. 
It’s  so  wrong. 


So  write. 


We  believe  that  most  British  people  would 
be  horrified  at  the  hardship  behind  many  of 
the  goods  they  buy.  Wages  of  less  than  £3  a day 
are  common. 

So  we  welcome  the  steps  that  supermarkets 
have  taken  to  sign  up  to  ethical  codes  of  conduct. 

But  now  it's  time  for  supermarkets  to  turn 
principles  agreed  on  paper  into  practice,  with 
tangible  benefits  for  Third  World  families. 

Shoppers  need  to  know  that  the  products 

Restored  charity  no  258003 


they  buy  meet  basic  minimum  standards  for  alt 
workers,  wherever  they  are. 

We're  collecting  coupons  to  let  supermarket 
directors  know  how  strongly  their  customers  feel. 
So  make  your  mark.  Send  the  coupon.  Or  call  us 
on  0345  000  300. 

it 

Christ  ianfSAid 

We  believe  in  life  before  death 

www.onewortd.org/dv1sUan_aid 
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£1 5m  rescue  for 
Covent  Garden 


Benefactors 
allow  two 
companies  to 
carry  on 


PanCUalar 
Arts  Correspondent 


Anonymous  do- 
nors have  stumped 
up  as  much  as  £15 
mhiinn  in  a last- 
minute  move  to 
rescue  the  Royal  Opera  House 
from  insolvency,  allowing  Its 
two  companies  to  continue  to 
perform  while  its  Covent  Gar- 
den home  is  closed  for 
redevelopment 
The  mixture  of  loans,  dona- 
tions. and  contingency  funds 
will  be  presented  to  the  Arts 
Council  at  a meeting  next 
VTB&k. 

Lord  Chadlington,  Opera 
House  chairman,  said:  'Tm 
absolutely  delighted  that  we 

were  able  to  put  this  package 
together.  It  ensures  that  the 
deficit  which  the  manage- 
ment inherited  is  not  going  to 
increase  during  closure.” 

The  deficit  before  the  July 
closure  was  £4.7  million  and 
was  projected  to  rise  by  £3 
million  by  the  end  of  the  fi- 
nancial year.  The  ROH 


Lord  Chadlington:  pleased 
that  deficit  will  not  increase 

receives  a £15  million  a year 
subsidy  from  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil, and  was  awarded  a 
National  Lottery  grant  of 
£78.5  million  towards  the  £213 
million  cost  of  redeveloping 
Covent  Garden- 

Lord  Chadlington  said:  "We 
can  hold  the  deficit  at  under 
£5  million  by  the  time  we 
reopen  in  1999.  We  can  fUnd 
the  closure  and  put  in  place 
the  infrastructure  to  make 
sure  this  never  happens 

again.” 

The  ROH  has  already  been 
saved  from  Insolvency  once 
this  year,  in  July  it  was 


balled  out  with  a loan  of  £2 
million  from  Vivien  DuffieLd 
and  Lord  Sainsbury,  mem- 
bers of  Its  development  com- 
mittee. But  ou  that  occasion 
they  stressed  they  would  not 
Intervene  a second  time. 

Criticism  grew  yesterday  of 
the  Government’s  proposals 
to1  turn  the  ROH  into  a receiv- 
ing bouse  for  the  Royal  Ballet, 
Royal  Opera  and  English 
National  Opera. 

A meeting  of  the  ENO 
board  decided  to  co-operate 
fully  with  the  review  group 
set  up  by  the  Government 

under  the  (*(tj»<nrwnship  of 

Sir  Richard  Eyre.  A spokes- 
woman said  it  hoped  co-oper- 
ation would  expose  the  flaws 
of  the  proposal 

The  main  flaws  identified 
by  observers  yesterday  were 
the  likely  redundancies 
among  chorus  and  orchestra 
members,  the  oost  of  the  tour- 
ing envisaged  while  the  com- 
panies are  wailing  for  their 
turn  in  the  newly-named  Co- 
vent Garden  Theatre,  and  the 
impact  of  the  possible  sale  of 
the  Coliseum,  the  ENtys  cur- 
rent home. 

Although  Culture  Secretary 
Chris  Smith  has  stressed  that 
his  proposal  is  just  an  open- 
ing bid.  and  he  would  be  win- 
ing to  accept  an  alternative 
plan  from  Sir  Richard,  Arts 
Minister  Mark  Fisher  told  the 
BBC:  “We’re  convinced  Sir 


Richard  supports  our  plan 
and  will  make  it  work.” 

The  Coliseum  was  bought 
for  ENO  by  the  Government 
in  1992  with  a grant  of  £L2£ 
million.  Pressure  was  mount- 
ing yesterday  to  prevent  its 
being  sold  back  into  private 
hands.  Under  the  proposal,  it 
is  likely  that  proceeds  from 
the  sale  would  be  used  to  pay 
off  the  debts  accumulated  by 
the  ROH  and  the  ENO.  De- 
spite receiving  an  Arts  Coun- 
cil stabilisation  fund  grant  of 
£25  million  last  month,  ENO 
has  debts  of  £2£  million. 

Richard  Shaw,  deputy  exec- 
utive director  of  English 
National  Ballet,  which  per- 
forms at  the  Coliseum  as  well 
as  other  venues  around  Lon- 
don and  the  country,  said: 
“The  Coliseum  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  public  domain.  It  is 
a bizarre  irony  that  our  suc- 
cessful company  is  going  to  be 
penalised  because  two  opera 
companies  have  got  them- 
selves into  a mess.” 

But  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
posal, if  not  the  detail,  found 
support  from  opera  promoter 
Raymond  Gubbay,  who  said: 
“Although  it  would  be  sad  if 
the  ROH  was  to  drag  ENO 
down  with  it,  the  move  signi- 
fies the  of  ttio  patrician 
reign  in  the  arts,  of  people 
running  the  arts  as  private 
Gefdoms.  Chris  Smith  is  to  be 
congratulated-for  that.” 


Falsified  work  ‘threat  to  patients’ 


Fraudulent  doc- 
tors who  make  up 
research  findings  are 
undermining  the  pro- 
cess of  scientific 
study,  weakening  the  chances 
of  finding  new  medicines  and 
treatments,  senior 

researchers  warned  yester- 
day. 

The  scientists  Jeopardise 
patient  safety  because  their 
false  data  make  it  look  as 
though  a particular  drug  or 
operation  is  safer  than  it  is. 
Other  doctors  are  then  likely 
to  subject  patients  to  the 
therapies  in  the  belief  that  the 
data  are  genuine. 

The  putative  researchers 
obtain  government  funding  or 
charity  grants  under  false 
pretences,  and  are  often  pro- 
moted through  the  academic 
system  on  the  basis  of  their 
fabricated  studies. 

A conference  in  London  of 
editors  of  scientific  journals, 
organised  by  the  British  Med- 
ical Journal,  was  told  that 
research  misconduct  was 
common,  with  nearly  all  the 
130  editors  having  discovered 
fabrication,  falsification  or 
plagiarism  in  studies  sent  to 
them  for  publication. 

The  editors  called  for  a 
national  body  with  legal  pow- 


ers to  Investigate  and  punish 
fraudulent  researchers,  simi- 
lar to  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Integrity  in  America,  which 
is  fhnded  by  the  US  govern- 
ment to  Mamina  allegations 
of  research  misconduct. 

There  has  been  a number  erf 
high  profile  cases  of  research 
fraud  in  Britain  recently,  in- 


‘Scientistsare 
weakening  the 
chances  of  finding 
new  medicines 
and  treatments* 


"eluding -that  of  obstetrician 
Malcolm  Pearce,  who  falsely 
claimed  to  have  found  a way 
of  saving  ectopic  pregnancies. 

Richard  Smith,  editor  of  the 
British 'Mfedical  Journal,  said 
yesterday  he  had  been 
shocked  by  the  actions  of 
some  researchers. 

He  said  doctors  had  forged 
signatures  of  patients 
apparently  agreeing  to  be 
used  as  research  subjects. 
Others  had  forged  consent 
forms  from  ethics  committees 


to  say  research  had  been  ap- 
proved, or  forged  the  signa- 
tures of  co-authors  of 
research  papers,  to  boost  the 
academic  standing  of  the 
paper. 

In  15  to  20  per  cent  of  stud- 
ies authors  were  listed  as  hav- 
ing taken  part  who  had  done 
no  work  on  the  study,  usually 
as  a favour  to  the  professor  or 
head  of  department 

Some  authors  used  plagia- 
rism, with  one  researcher  lift- 
ing information  from  16  dif- 
ferent journals  then 
publishing  the  work  as  his 
own  in  eastern  Europe. 

Others  had  lied  about  hav- 
ing the  consent  of  families  for 
children  to  take  part  in 
research,  published  pictures 
or  personal  details  of  patients 
without  consent,  and  in  some 
cases  entered  patients  for 
trials  to  make  up  numbers 
even  where  their  age  or  con- 
dition would  invalidate  the 
results. 

Dr  Smith  said  some  doctors 
tried  to  publish  the  same 
study  several  tunes  In  differ- 
ent journals.  This  boosted  the 
database  on  that  particular 
drug  or  treatment,  making  it 
look  more  effective  than  it 
was.  This  had  happened 
recently  with  a drug  used  to 


reduce  the  side-effects  of  can- 
cer treatment 

Dr  Smith  said  in  the  Pearce 
case  doctors  would  have  at- 
tempted to  replicate  the  tech- 
nique for  dealing  with  ectopic 
pregnancies,  putting  patients 
at  risk. 

Drummond  Rennie,  deputy 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, said  it  was  not  known 
how  common  research  fraud 
was.  The  OS  Office  erf  Scien- 
tific Integrity  investigated 
more  than  100  allegations  of 
misconduct  a year,  of  which 
about  30  per  cent  were  found 
proved. 

Dr  Rennie  said  scientific 
fraud  directly  harmed  pa- 
tients by  exposing  them  to  un- 
proved medicines,  which 
other  doctors  believed  had 
been  validated  by  proper 
study. 

He  pointed  out  that  publica- 
tion in  scientific  journals  was 
crucial  to  academic  success. 
and  research  grants,  promo- 
tion. lab  space  and  clinical 
power  all  resulted  from  the 
process.  Fraudulent  research 
meant  crooks  being  pro 
muted.  Dr  Rennie  said  it  was 
vital  that  protection  was 
given  to  whistle-blowers  who 
exposed  scientific  fraud. 


Medical  magazines,  nearly  all  of  whose  editors  have  encountered  examples  of  fraudulent  research 


Contrived  research  that  ended  careers  of  3 doctors 


case  i 

Malcolm  Pearce,  an  obste- 
trician at  St  George’s  hospi- 
tal. London,  was  found  in 
1995  to  have  diced  a study 
where  a woman  suffering 
from  ectopic  pregnancy  had 
the  foetus  surgically  trans- 
ferred to  the  womb,  leading 
to  a successful  birth. 

The  patient  never  existed. 
The  case  was  reported  by  a 
whistle-blower  at  the 

hospftaL 

Pearce  also  faked  data  on 
treatments  for  ovarian  dis- 
ease. He  was  later  struck  off 
the  medical  register  by  the 
General  Medical  CounriLL 
He  said  he  was  suffering 
from  manic  depression. 

A co-author  of  the  ectopic 


study  paper  was  Geoffrey 
Chamberlain,  head  of  the 
obstetrics  department  at  St 
George’s  and  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynaeco- 
logists. He  resigned  the 
presidency,  saying  he  put 

his  name  to  the  paper  but 
had  not  read  it  or  checked 
out  the  data. 

CASE  2 

In  July  John  Anderton,  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  Royal 
College  ofPhysicians  of 
Edinburgh,  was  struck  off 
by  tbeGMC  forfaiting 
research  data. 

Anderton  forged  consent 
forms  for  17  patients  who 
were  never  given  the  drug 


on  trial,  pressured  his  assis- 
tant to  falsely  attest  she  had 
seen  the  patients  signing 
the  forms,  and  Invented  the 

results  of  high  technology 
scans. 

Andert on’s  department 
was  paid  £42,000 for  the 
study,  although  he  made  no 
personal  financial  gain. 

CASE  3 

In  May  this  year  Peter 
Nixon,  a consultant  cardiol- 
ogist from  Charing  Cross 
hospital.  London,  admitted 
in  court  that  errors  in  scien- 
tific papers  written  by  him 
were  “more  than  an  honest 

slip  of  the  pen”.  Nixon 
retired  and  told  the  GMC  he 
would  not  practice  again. 


Malcolm  Pearce:  faked  a 
study  on  foetus  surgery 


Protesters  turn  to  celluloid  law  enforcer  Robocop  during  a demonstration  against  proposed  curbs  on  noise  levels  from 
in-car  stereos.  The  lobby  outside  Parliament  yesterday  was  organised  by  radio  station  Kiss  FM  photograph  martoargles 

Family  of  Ulster  sectarian  victim 
threatens  private  prosecutions 


JohnMuflin 

Ireland  Correspondent 


LAWYERS  for  the  family 
of  a Catholic  man  kicked 
to  death  in  Portadown. 
County  Armagh,  said  yester- 
day they  would  be  mounting 
unprecedented  private  prose- 
cutions against  three  men 
freed  after  murder  charges 
were  dropped. 

They  are  also  planning  to 
sue  four  RUC  officers  who, 
they  claim,  failed  to  intervene 
as  a mob  of  about  30  Protes- 
tant youths  assaulted  Robert 
Hamill,  25.  They  allege  a 
police  cover-up,  and  will  ask 
Mo  Mowlam,  the  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  to  hold  a 
public  inquiry  when  they 
meet  her  later  this  month. 

Three  other  men  still  face 
murder  charges,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  these  charges  will 
be  dropped  too. 

Diane  Hamill,  28,  Mr  Ha- 
mUl’s  sister,  said  yesterday: 
“We  are  determined  that 
those  responsible  be  brought 
to  justice,  and  we  win  pursue 


Catholic  Robert  HamiU: 
kicked  to  death  by  mob 

all  legal  avenues.  Nothing 
else  matters  to  us  now.” 
Rosemary  Nelson,  the  fam- 
ily’s solicitor,  said:  “Our  aim 
Is  to  make  sure  that  all  those 
culpable  are  subject  to  jus- 
tice. I am  approaching 
Michael  Mansfield  QC  to  ask 
him  to  take  this  case  on.” 


Mr  Hamill,  whose  third 
child  was  born  after  his 
death,  was  on  his  way  to  his 
parents'  home  with  three  rel- 
atives after  a night’s  dancing 
at  St  Patrick’s  HalL 

One  of  the  three,  Gregory 
Girvan,  said:  “We  left  the 
club  about  1.30  am,  and  when 
we  couldn’t  get  a taxi,  we  de- 
cided to  walk.  It’s  only  two 
streets  away.  We  would  not 
normally  walk,  but  we  spot- 
ted the  police  jeep  and 
thought  we  would  be  OK.  f 
don’t  remember  much,  but  I 
remember  a crowd  coming  up 
around  me  and  I woke  up  in 
hospital.” 

One  witness  claimed  that 
the  mob  was  shouting  “die. 
Fenian,  die”  as  they  jumped 
up  and  down  on  him. 

Mr  Girvan ’s  wife,  Joanne, 
and  her  sister.  Shiobhan.  who 
were  with  the  men,  tried  to 
intervene.  The  women  are  Mr 
HamUl's  cousins. 

Shiobhan  Girvan  said: 
“They  just  kept  on  kicking 
Robert  I screamed  to  the 
police  for  help  and  threw  my- 
self on  top  of  Robert,  and  Jo- 


anne threw  herself  on  top  of 
Gregory.  No  one  helped.” 

Mr  Hamill  died  at  the  Royal 
Victoria  hospital.  Belfast,  in 
May,  12  days  after  the  attack. 
He  never  regained  conscious- 
ness. 

His  partner,  Caroline  Ma- 
guire, with  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  gave  birth  to  their 
daughter  three  months  later. 
She  is  called  Nicole,  the  name 
her  father  had  chosen. 

The  RUC  issued  conflicting 
statements.  It  at  first  sug- 
gested two  gangs  had  clashed: 
then  claimed  police  had  tried 
to  stop  the  fighting  but  came 
under  attack. 

But  the  family  says  the  offi- 
cers stayed  in  the  Land 
Rover.  It  believes  one  plastic 
bullet  fired  into  the  air  would 
have  scared  away  the  mob. 

Mr  Hamill  is  one  of  three 
Catholics  killed  in  sectarian 
attacks  this  year.  James  Mor- 
gan^ 16.  was  bludgeoned  at 
CastleweJian,  Co  Down,  in 
July,  and  Bernadette  Martin, 
18.  was  shot  as  she  slept  with 
Protestant  boyfriend  in 
Aghalee.  Co  Antrim. 


Pilot  brings  passenger  jet  safely  into 
Heathrow  despite  faulty  landing  gear 


Kvtth  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


THE  pilot  of  a Virgin  Air- 
bus jet  who  made  a “text- 
book” emergency  land- 
ing on  faulty  landing  gear  at 
Heathrow  yesterday  said  it 
was  “all  in  a day’s  work". 

One  hundred  and  fourteen 
passengers  and  crew  were 
evacuated  down  chutes  after 
the  plane  came  to  a halt  on  a 
southbound  runway  laid  with 
foam,  keeling  to  the  left  and 
with  sparks  coming  from  an 
engine.  Six  people  were  taken 
to  hospital  with  minor 
injuries. 

The  Air  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Board  began  an  inquiry 
and  Virgin  Atlantic  an- 
nounced an  investigation  into 
the  landing  gear  of  its  fleet  of 
Airbus  A340-300  aircraft 
Captain  Tim  Barnby,  aged 
29  and  a former  military  pilot 
and  British  acrobatic  cham- 
pion. said  he  was  forced  to 
burn  off  fuel  for  40  minutes 
before  attempting  an  emer- 
gency landing. 

He  sai±  “With  the  help  of 


‘With  the  help  of 
two  co-pilots  I 
managed  to  keep 
the  aircraft 
upright.  I don’t 
think  what  I did 
was  heroic;  it  was 
all  in  a day’s  work’ 


two  co-pilots  [Andrew  Morley 
and  Craig  Matheson]  i man- 
aged to  keep  Che  aircraft  up- 
right When  we  landed  we 
skidded  down  the  runway  but 
we  came  to  a stop  and  all  the 
passengers  were  evacuated 
within  one  minute. 

“I  don't  think  what  1 did 

was  heroic,  if  wns  nil  in  n 

day’s  work.” 

A witness,  Giles  Newby, 
said:  “The  plane  was  banking 
very  severely.  We  were  con- 
cerned that  if  it  was  going  to 
come  down,  it  w as  going  to 


come  down  in  a populated 
area. * 

John  Asher,  another  wit- 
ness, said  the  Airbus  was  one- 

* * came  to  land. 

As  It  went  down  the  runway 
sparks  were  dying  and  it 
slewed  off  the  end  of  the  run- 
way virtually  out  of  sight 
There  was  a lot  of  smoke  " 

The  pilot  of  flight  vs  024 
from  Los  Angeles  indicated  at 
around  3.45pm.  as  he  ap- 
proached Heathrow  above 
Hyde  Park,  that  he  had  "un- 
safe  gear".  After  consulting 
control  at  West 
DS£ton’  Barnby  de- 

cided to  abandon  the  landing 
and  fly  to  the  Bovmgdon 
stacking  position  at  Hemel 
^™P®tead.  Hertfordshire 

Heathrow  control  told 'the 
jJJ?  headquar- 

«as being  contacted  ™ g 

pH°t  ^“flrnied  that 
? * fobdmg  gear  was  not 
^ was  asked  if 

taKrS  Mansion 

in  Kent,  where  foam  can  h*» 
jjPrayrt  automatically  the 

The  pilot  replied  that  he 


had  only  seve 
sfod  there  w 
time.  Control 


low  past  the  i 

Heathrow  so 
Hon  could  be 
fective  gear. 

A further 
made  to  the 
emergency 
summoned  ai 
diverted  to  1 
Stansted.  The 
™ade  at  300  ft 
veered  off  to, 
™Sby  ground 
for  what  was 
'thump  and 


cessfol,  the 
landed  hea\ 
to  unlock 
and  taken  o 
approach.  E 
doned  at  th 
rause  ft  Waj 
did  not  havt 


- n 

“uig  dels 
hours  last 

w*y  is  q 
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Saturday  Masterclasses*  to  modernise  comprehensive  sector 

Secondaries  open  doors 
to  gifted  primary  children 


Rebecca  SmHhwi 
Education  Correspondent 


Specialist  second- 
ary schools  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  throw 
their  doors  open  to 
gifted  primary  school  chil- 
dren Tor  out-of-hours  "master- 
classes”, the  Government 
said  yesterday. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, announced  the  move  as 
he  underlined  his  determina- 
tion to  expand  the  number  of 
specialist  schools  in  areas 
such  as  music,  sport  and  tech- 
nology, and  to  broaden  their 
community  role. 

Mr  Blunkett  sees  their 
growth  as  a way  of  modernis- 
ing the  comprehensive  school 
sector  — which  he  said  was  in 
danger  of  being  stuck  in  a 
'‘sixties  timewarp”  — 
through  a partnership  ap- 
proach involving  "families  of 


schools’*.  This  would  enable 
their  facilities  and  resources 
to  be  used  by  local  people,  en- 
couraging diversity  through 
masterclasses  and  other  out- 
of-hours  teaching. 

Specialist  schools  were  the 
brainchild  of  the  Tories,  who 
introduced  them  initially  as 
City  Technology  Colleges,  but 
whose  expansion  was  ham- 
pered by  a lack  of  muds. 

Launching  the  programme 
to  increase  the  number  of 
specialist  schools  from  258  to 
more  than  300  by  next 
September.  Mr  Blunkett  said 
the  private  sector  was  helping 
to  drive  it  forward  by  provid- 
ing more  than  £3  minion  in 
sponsorship  in  the  past  six 
months. 

“Specialist  schools  are  at 
the  heart  of  my  vision  — and 
that  of  the  new  government — 
of  an  education  system  where 
education  caters  for  the  indi- 
vidual strengths  of  all  rather 
than  assuming  a bland  same- 


ness for  all,”  he  said  in  the 
anp«ai  lecture  of  the  Technol- 
ogy Colleges  Trust  in  London. 
“By  building  on  the  excellent 
work  already  In  place  and 

broadening  the  reach  of  the 

programme  we  intend  to  en- 
sure it  Is  open  to  as  many 
children  as  possible  — both 
those  attending  specialist 
schools  and  those  in  neigh- 
bouring schools  enjoying 
their  facilities.” 

Under  new  guidelines  on 
admission,  specialist  schools 
are  lflraiy  to  be  allowed  to 
award  up  to  10  per  cent  of 
their  places  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
titude. But  last  night  teach- 
ers’ unions  said  this 
amounted  to  moves  towards 
greater  selection. 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said  the  Government’s  an- 
nouncement was  “a  backdoor 
route  to  semi-grammar 


schools  and  to  selection  in  all 
but  name.  It  is  a sham*  minis- 
ters cannot  have  an  honest 
debate  about  what  this  really 
means  as  they  obviously  don’t 
remember  that  'bland  same- 
ness for  all'  once  meant  equal- 
ity of  opportunity." 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said:  "The  Gov- 
ernment has  proposed  big 
changes  to  the  elitist  ideas  of 
the  previous  administration. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  gone 
far  enough.  Meeting  the 
specialist  needs  of  particular 
pupils  must  be  taken  out  or 
the  contentious  debate  on 
pupil  admissions. 

“If  there  is  to  be  equality  or 
opportunity  for  all  pupils, 
schools  and  local  education 
authorities  should  be  encour- 
aged to  set  up  separate 
specialist  centres  so  that  all 
pupils,  whatever  school  they 
attend,  can  have  equal 
access." 


Borough’s  nine-year-olds  skip 
play  for  lunar  landscapes,  time 
zones  and  phases  of  the  moon 


HIGH-ELying  children  in 
Wandsworth,  south 
London,  are  apparently 
happy  to  spend  three  hours 
in  the  classroom  every  Sat- 
urday morning  when  most 
of  their  peers  are  out  play- 
ing, unites  Rebecca  Smithers. 

The  Tory-controlled 
council  started  its  own 
“masterclass”  scheme  last 
year,  enabling  an  elite 
group  of  100  pupils  to  study 
more  advanced  topics  than 


would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able at  their  age. 

The  children,  drawn  from 
the  16,000  who  attend  the 
60  primary  schools  across 
the  borough,  are  aged  nine 
to  ll  and  have  all  been 
judged  by  their  teachers  as 
capable  of  achieving  the 
highest  scores  In  nexrt 
summer’s  national  curricu- 
lum tests. 

Parents  are  invited  to  put 
their  children  forward  for 


the  scheme  — which  is 
heavily  oversuberibed  — 
but  the  final  selection  is 
made  by  bead  teachers. 

Children  are  taught  by 
secondary  school  teachers 
in  classes  at  three-hour  ses- 
sions on  a Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  the  emphasis  is 
on  “fan.  practical  work”. 

In  this  term’s  science 
course,  children  will  learn 
abont  astronomy,  time 
zones,  phases  of  the  moon 
and  lunar  landscapes.  The 
information  technology 
classes  include  extensive 
use  of  the  Internet  while 
maths  covers  advanced  al- 
gebra and  geometry. 

All  the  classes  enable  chil- 


dren to  study  advanced 
areas  of  the  curriculum  — 
beyond  the  core  subjects  of 
English,  maths  and  science 
which  form  the  basis  of  the 
national  tests  at  Key  Stage  2. 

The  borough  encouraged 
schools  to  develop  special- 
isms in  the  early  1990s,  and 
all  its  secondary  schools 
are  at  least  partly  selective 
according  to  ability  or  apti- 
tude. Staff  are  paid  over- 
time for  the  extra  work 
involved. 

Wandsworth  officials  ad- 
mit that  provision  is  lim- 
ited. Although  the  council 
is  keen  to  expand  it,  it  is 
reluctant  to  charge  parents 
for  the  facility. 


‘Police  family’  funeral  for 
stabbed  woman  officer 


Duncan  Campbell 


Ttte  young  woman  de- 
scribed by  one  of  her  in- 
structors at  police  train- 
ing college  five  years  ago  as 
“shy  and  withdrawn”  was  the 
first  through  the  door  to 
carry  out  an  arrest  in  east 
London  a week  ago.  Yester- 
day, hundreds  of  her  former 
colleagues  lined  fixe  route  to 
her  funeral  at  St  John  the 
Baptist  church  near  her  home 
at  Loughton  in  Essex. 

PC  Nina  Mackay,  aged  28, 
received  a fatal  stab  wound 
when  a team  of  the  Territo- 
rial Support  Group  (TSG), 
which  specialises  in  danger- 
ous and  violent  offences, 
burst  into  a Stratford  flat  last 

Friday  night  — making  her 

the  fourth  woman  officer  to 
be  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Her  coffin  was  carried  into 
the  church  by  her  brother, 
Nicholas,  a firearms  officer, 
and  five  colleagues  from  the 
TSG. 


The  cortege  had  been  led  to 
the  churchyard  by  two 
mounted  officers  at  the 
request  of  her  father.  Sid,  a 
former  chief  superintendent 

It  was,  in  every  way.  a 
police  family  occasion.  Her 
former  chief  inspector, 
Anthony  Brooks,  quoted  from 
her  application  to  the  Met  “It 
would  be  a privilege  to  work 
with  such  an  excellent  ser- 
vice”. She  had  blossomed  into 
a much-admired  officer,  he 
said,  paying  tribute  to  all 
women  in  the  service,  “and 
she  was  determined  on  that 
night  to  take  an  active  role". 

As  the  mourners  sang  O 
Valiant  Hearts  Who  to  Your 
Glory  Come,  the  only  move- 
ment in  the  packed  church 
was  the  occasional  uniformed 
arm  brushing  away  a tear. 
Jack  Straw,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, sat  In  the  front  row  as 
the  Metropolitan  police  com- 
missioner Sir  Paul  Condon 
read  from  Revelations  21  and 
a friend.  Sergeant  David 
Shipp,  read  from  John  14. 


Canon  Grant  Welch  read 
out  the  words  of  PC  Mackay’s 
family.  They  recalled  her 
catch-phrase  had  been  “it’s 
all  wrong,'  it  just  isn't  right”, 
never  dreaming  how  perti- 
nent it  might  be,  and  remem- 
bered her  driving  off  cheer- 
fully after  a family  barbecue, 
full  of  life  and  energy  — “the 
whirlwind  was  gone”  now 
there  was  Just  a “dreadful 
silence”,  they  said. 

Messages  on  wreaths  that 
filled  the  church  and  lined  the 
path  read:  "Sweet  dreams, 
Nina,  always  one  of  the  lads”, 
and  fixe  number  of  the  van  in 
which  she  and  her  unit  trav- 
elled to  jobs,  U315,  was  spelled 
out  in  flowers. 

Outside  the  church,  at  the 
end  of  the  ceremony,  in  the 
moment  between  the  pealing 
of  the  church  bells  and  the 
whirring  of  the  shutters  of  the 
massed  press  photographers, 
there  was  indeed  a brief 
silence.  It  was  broken  by  the 
fkr-off  sound  of  a police  siren 
answering  a call. 


Prince  hails  Mandela’s  ‘capacity  to  forgive’ 


fHE  Prince  of  Wales  Last 
I night  praised  Nelson  Man- 
ela  as  a remarkable  and  wise 
ian  who  had  “an  extra  ordi- 
laiy  capacity  to  forgive," 
7 rites  Luke  Harding. 

The  prince,  who  flew  back 
x Britain  after  a nine  day 
jut  of  Swaziland,  Lesotho 
nd  South  Africa,  compared 
resident  Mandela  with  bis 
ite  spiritual  mentor  Laurens 
an  der  Post  who  spent  three 


years  in  a Japanese  prisoner 
of  war  camp.  “Prison  must  do 
something  to  you,”  he  added. 

The  prince  made  bis 
remarks  while  on  a flight 
from  Cape  Town  to  Johannes- 
burg, in  what  is  seen  as  part 
of  a new  strategy  to  patch  up 
his  previous  icy  relations 
with  the  media. 

His  first  world  tom*  since 
Diana's  death  has  widely 
been  regarded  as  a success,  al- 


though the  prince  has  told 
aides  he  has  been  “mystified’' 
by  all  the  positive  coverage. 
“I  just  try  to  do  my  bit  I just 
do  what  I can  for  Britain,”  he 
told  reporters. 

The  prince  also  spoke  of  his 
private  visit  to  Rorke's  Drift 
where  120  British  soldiers 
held  back  4,000  Zulus  in  1879. 
“It  all  seems  so  pointless  now. 
The  visit  was  something  I had 
always  intended  to  do.” 
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Judges  let  girl, 
12,  stay  in  UK 
with  her  father 


Christopher  ElBott 


A 12-YEAR-OLD  girl 
has  won  the  first 
round  of  an  unusual 
legal  battle  to  stay  in 
Britain  with  her  father 
against  the  wishes  of  her 
mother  who  wants  her  to 
return  to  Denmark. 

Her  father  last  night  hailed 
fixe  judgment  as  an  important 
victory  and  pledged  to  carry 
on  the  fight  “until  the  chil- 
dren’s future  is  sorted  out”. 

Three  Appeal  Court  judges 
decided  that  her  case  must  go 
back  to  a High  Court  judge  as 
soon  as  possible  to  decide  her 
long-term  fixture  after  allow- 
ing her  appeal  against  an  im- 
mediate return  to  her  moth- 
er’s home. 

The  child,  who  cannot  be 
named  for  legal  reasons,  sat 
outside  the  packed  courtroom 
clutching  a sheaf  of  legal 
papers  as  one  of  the  judges 
criticised  the  divorced 
parents  for  allowing  their 
relationship  to  break  down  to 
the  point  where  the  child 
resorted  to  her  own  solicitors. 

She  had  sought  and  won 
legal  aid  to  continue  the  court 
battle  when  her  father's  funds 
ran  out 

Joanna  Hall,  representing 
the  girl,  fold  Lady  Justice 
Butler-Sloss.  Lord  Justice 
Thorpe  and  Sir  John  Vinelott 
at  a hearing  last  week  that  the 
girl  had  refused  to  return 
after  visiting  her  father  last 
year  and  wanted  no  more  con- 
tact with  her  mother. 

After  the  mother  won  a 
High  Court  ruling  ordering 
her  to  return  she  refused  to 
get  on  the  plane. 

Her  34-year-old  brother, 
who  did  return  after  the  court 
ruling,  has  been  in  care  In 
Denmark  after  he  refused  to 
stay  with  his  mother. 

The  case  will  now  go  back 
to  fixe  High  Court  judge,  Mrs 


Justice  Hale,  who  made  the 
original  ruling  last  year  that 
the  two  children  should 
return. 

She  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion applies  and  the  children 
should  be  returned  to  the 
country  where  they  are  usu- 
ally resident,  or  whether  to 
take  into  account  Article  13, 
which  states  that  the  child’s 
wishes  must  be  considered. 

Lord  Justice  Thorpe  said 
that  it  was  "quite  simply  un- 
realistic” that  they  should 
sanction  the  order  to  send  her 
to  Denmark.  The  girl  has  now 
spent  the  last  year  in  Britain 
and  is  attending  an  English 
school  where  she  is  doing 
well. 

The  judge  said  it  was  obvi- 
ous from  reports  from  the 
court  welfare  officer  that  the 
girl  had  grown  hostile 
towards  her  mother.  "At  one 
point  she  said  that  she  would 
only  see  her  mother  through 
a thick  pane  of  security  glass 
because  her  mother  would 
otherwise  grab  her  and  run.1 

The  judge  said  that  the 
mother’s  conduct  in  not  an- 
swering communications  be- 
tween the  original  High  Court 
order  in  November  1896  and 
May  this  year  “amounts  to 
something  Close  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  convention 
order". 

Even  more  serious  was  her 
contribution  to  the  break- 
down of  the  relationship  with 
her  daughter. 

But  he  also  had  harsh 
words  for  the  father  whom  he 
partly  blamed  for  the  "disas- 
trous” emotional  develop- 
ment of  fixe  girl  during  the 
past  year.  “This  case  illus- 
trates only  too  vividly  the 
enormous  price  that  is  paid 
when  children  are  permitted 
to  litigate,  particularly  when, 
as  here,  the  parent  is  effec- 
tively passing  the  legal  aid  ba- 
ton on  to  the  children . . 


Black  couple  paid  £18,000 
damages  for  police  assault 


Rfertta  Walmvrfght 


A BLACK  couple  were  paid 
£18,000  damages  for  as- 
sault, false  imprisonment  and 
malicious  prosecution  by  the 
police  yesterday,  in  what  may 
be  one  of  the  last  such  actions 
to  qualify  for  legal  aid. 

Roselyn  and  Christopher 
Fountains  accepted  the  sum 
from  West  Yorkshire  police, 
although  the  force  did  not  ac- 
cept liability,  has  made  no 
apology  and  taken  no  disci- 
plinary action  against  officers. 

The  civil  action  was  fi- 
nanced by  legal  aid,  which  is 
due  to  be  withdrawn  from 
such  cases  in  April  and 
replaced  by  no  win,  no 

The  High  Court  in  Leeds 
was  to;.--  that  the  Fontaines, 
both  32,  employed  and  with 
no  criminal  record,  were 
stopped  by  a patrol  car  in 
Bradford  shortly  after  mid- 
night, while  returning  from  a 


wedding  in  September  1994. 
In  a statement  read  in  open 
court  as  part  of  the  settle- 
ment, Mr  and  Mrs  Fontaine 
accused  the  police  of  aggres- 
sion, insulting  suggestions 
that  their  car  was  stolen  and 
physical  violence  against  Mrs 
Fontaine,  who,  they  said,  was 
pushed  against  a hedge  axxd 
grabbed  by  the  neck. 

The  couple  were  then  held 
for  four  hours  before  Mrs 
Fontaine  was  charged  with 
assaulting  a police  officer  and 
her  husband  with  obstructing 
police.  No  evidence  was  of- 
fered when  the  case  came  to 
Bradford  magistrates  in  June 
1995  and  all  charges  were  dis- 
missed, on  condition  the  Fon- 
taines agreed  to  be  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace. 

“The  police  officers  knew 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  not 
guilty  of  these  offences,”  said 
the  agreed  statement  to  the 
Hl“b  Court  "They  instituted 
m-  prosecutions  to  cover  up 
their  own  unlawful  acts.” 


Louise  Woodward  faces 
four-day  wait  for  fate 


Joanna  Coles  bi 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


LOUISE  Woodward,  the 
British  au  pair  convicted 
of  murdering  a baby  in 
her  care,  will  have  to  wait  at 
least  until  Monday  to  find  out 
her  fate,  court  officials  said 
yesterday. 

Computer  experts  predicted 
chaos  on  the  Internet  when 
Judge  Hiller  Zobed,  who  is 
considering  submissions 
from  the  defence  and  prosecu- 
tion, posts  his  ruling  on  the 
worldwide  web. 

Under  Massachusetts  law, 
the  judge  has  the  power  to 
reduce  the  charge  to  man- 
slaughter, which  gives  him 
greater  sentencing  discretion. 
He  can  also  order  a new  trial, 
overturn  the  verdict  if  he 


feels  that  justice  was  not 
served,  or  let  it  the  verdict 
stand. 

Woodward  is  serving  the 
first  days  of  her  life  sentence 
in  Framingham  women's  jail 
near  Boston,  where  she  is 
following  developments  on 
television  as  calls  for  her  to 
be  freed  continue  in  the  US 
andEurope. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  Inter- 
net has  been  used  as  the  pri- 
mary means  of  releasing  a 
judge’s  decision.  Judge  Zobel 
got  the  idea  after  talking  to 
his  son,  David,  a graduate  of 
the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  about  the  most 
efficient  way  to  issue  the 
ruling. 

Technicians  at  the  website 
for  Lawyers  Weekly,  one  of  11 
addresses  where  the  decision 
will  be  posted,  ware  last  night 


working  frantically  to  expand 
capacity  after  being  inun- 
dated with  callers.  Other 
sites,  including  that  of  the 
Boston  Globe  end  those  oper- 
ated by  the  Associated  Press. 
Court  TV  androther  news  op- 
erations, also  reported  record 
numbers  of  callers. 

The  judge  will  write  his  de- 
cision pn,  a . court- issued  lap- 
top computer,  r Lawyers  in- 
volved in  the  case  have  given 
him  their  individual  e-mail 
addresses,  to  which  the  ruling 
can  be  sent. 

Normally,  a judgment 
would  be  handed  down  in 
court,  where  the  clerks  are 
then  obliged  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  interested  parties  for 
*1.50  per  page. 

The  Lawyers  Weekly  site 
is  at: 

KttpJ/ wwwJawyBrsweekly.com 


Lenient  sentence  for 
Iraqi  hijackers  fleeing 
‘20th  century  hell’ 


AUson  Daniels 


SIX  Iraqis  opposed  to 
Saddam  Hussein’s 
regime  who  hijacked  a 
Sudanese  airliner  and  forced 
it  to  land  at  Stansted  airport, 
Essex,  were  sentenced  to  be- 
tween five  and  nine  years  at 
the  Old  Bailey  yesterday. 

Acknowledging  the  horrors 
the  men  had  suffered  in  their 
homeland,  and  a idea  by  the 
jurors  for  lenience,  the  judge 
said  the  men  had  carried  out 
an  offence  of  the  greatest 
possible  gravity  and  that  he 
had  to  jail  them  in  order  to 
deter  others. 

There  had.  be  said,  been  225 
hijacks  or  attempted  hijacks 
worldwide  since  1990.  most  on 
commercial  flights,  and  the 
197  passengers  axxd  crew  on 
the  Sudan  Airways  Airbus  en 
route  from  Khartoum  to  Jor- 
dan had  been  terrified. 

The  men,  all  Shi'ites  from 
southern  Iraq,  thanked  the 
Judge  as  they  were  led  away. 
After  serving  their  sentences, 

they  can  apply  for  political 
asylum. 

They  only  met  shortly  be- 
fore the  hijack  on  August  27, 
1995,  having  fled  to  Sudan 
originally  planning  to  bribe 
their  way  out  to  a safe 
country.  But  after  running 
short  offUnds,  they  had  taken 
the  desperate  step  of  hijack- 
ing a plane. 

They  boarded  the  aircraft 
armed  with  plastic  craft 
knives  and  sauce  bottles  dis- 
guised as  grenades.  They  then 
seized  knives  and  a machete 
from  a party  of  butchers  and 
threatened  to  blow  the  pas- 
sengers to  pieces. 

Chaos  brake  out  when  an 
air  hostess  was  taken  hostage 
and  a passenger  was  stabbed. 
Calm  was  only  restored  after 
the  plane  refuelled  in  Cyprus 
and  it  became  apparent  that 
the  men  were  not  members  of 
a terrorist  group. 


Adrian  Hosban,  left,  and  Sahed  Aboud,  ‘terrifying? 


Mr  Justice  Wright  said 
people  dissatisfied  with  con- 
ditions in  their  own  countries 
should  not  be  under  the  im- 
pression they  could  force 
their  way  into  British  juris- 
diction without  teeing  the  se- 
verest penalties.  Britain  was 
obliged  to  protect  Interna- 
tional airline  communica- 
tions and  the  thousands  of 
people  who  travelled  by  air. 
He  said:  "I  must  pass  sen- 
tences which  reflect  society's 
condemnation  of  what  you 
did.” 

However,  he  had  decided  to 
pass  significantly  shorter  sen- 
tences in  the  light  of  a note 
passed  to  him  by  jurors  last 
week.  They  said  they  had  had 
difficulty  in  reaching  a ver- 
dict because  they  felt  “great 
compassion”  for  the  men. 

Lawyers  for  the  men  de- 
scribed fixe  regime  in  Iraq  as 
a “20th  century  hell’’  and  said 
some  of  the  hijackers  had  suf- 
fered unimaginable  torture 
for  standing  up  to  a govern- 
ment which  the  United 
Nations  condemned  and  had 
asked  Iraqis  to  resist 

The  longest  sentence  was 


given  to  the  hijack  leader  Ad- 
nan  Hoshan.  aged  39,  a stu- 
dent who  came  to  London  to 
study  In  1987  and  applied  for 
asylum  in  1990. 

He  was  earlier  described  as 
a Scarlet  Pimpernel  figure 
who  had  helped  other  Iraqis 
escape  after  relatives  ofhis  fi- 
ancee were  executed. 

The  judge  said  Hoshan,  who 
had  boarded  the  plane  with 
members  of  his  family  had 
been  in  no  personal  danger  at 
the  time. 

He  had  behaved  in  a terrify- 
ing manner  during  the  first 
part  of  the  flight  and  had  to 
carry  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility for  the  crime. 

Sentencing  Mohammad 
Muhssin.  39.  and  Saheb 
Aboud,  31,  to  seven  years,  the 
judge  said  the  former's 
knowledge  of  aircraft  had 
been  crucial  to  the  hijack 
while  the  latter  had  been  the 
most  violent  and  was  proba- 
bly responsibly  for  the 
stabbing. 

The  other  three,  Hasah  Ha- 
san, 34,  Maged  Nagi,  36,  and 
Mustafa  Hussin.  33,  were  sen- 
tenced to  five  years. 
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Italy’s  Mr  Clean  in  election  dust-tip 


By  standing  in  a byelection  for 
the  senate,  Antonio  Di  Pietro 
has  stirred  up  both  left  and  right, 
in  the  roughest  poll  contest  for 
years,  writes  John  Hooper 
in  the  Mugello,  central  Italy 


Gtttt.tano  Ferrara 
is  immensely  fat 
He  has  untamed 
hair,  an  unruly 
beard  and  a big 
gap  in  the  middle  of  his 
tobacco-stained  front  teeth. 

He  arrives  at  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  Giotto  Ulivi 
secondary  school  in  Borgo 
San  Lorenzo  outside  Florence 
swathed  In  a green  cape 
reaching  to  his  knees.  He 
looks  like  a pantomime  vil- 
lain — and  that  is  how  he  is 
received  as  be  sways  to  the 
podium.  Some  of  the  teen- 
agers applaud.  Most  whistle 
and  boo  vigorously . 

The  way  Mr  Ferrara  tells  it, 
over  a coffee  afterwards,  he  Is 
really  the  Martin  Bell  of  Kal- 
ian politics.  A former  minister 
under  Silvio  Berlusconi,  the 
television  tycoon-tumed-poli- 
tifAan  he  threw  himself  into  a 
senate  byelection  here  with 
just  one  atm:  to  block  die  ele- 
vation to  parliament  of  some- 
one he  regards  as  corrupt 
But  that  someone  is  Anto- 
nio Di  Pietro,  once  Italy’s 
leading  crusader  against  graft , 
and  scourge  o£  among  others, 
Mr  Berlusconi.  And  though  1 
Mr  Di  Pietro  is  again  being  i 
investigated  for  accepting  1 
gifts  while  a prosecutor,  all 1 
previous  charges  against  him  i 
have  been  thrown  out 
"I  am  heading  for  an  excit- 
ing defeat,”  Mr  Ferrara  ad- 
mits wryly.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  time  the  election  in  held 
on  Sunday,  he  and  another 
impromptu  candidate  in  the 
roughest  Italian  electoral  con- 
test for  years  win  have  suc- 
ceeded in  airing  some  awk- 
ward questions  about  the 
country’s  “Mr  Clean”. 

Like  why  he  keeps  running 
away,  for  instance. 

Mr  Ferrara  has  been  trying 
for  more  than  seven  weeks  to 
engage  Mr  Di  Pietro  In  a de- 
bate. He  has  stalked  him  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  con- 
stituency, from  the  ^working- 
class  satellite  -towns'  north  of 
Florence  to  the  beantifUl  un- 
dulating farmland  of  the  area 
known  as  th&MugelLo-*. 

But  never?  ha&  he/  got  close 
enough  even  to  address  him. 
On  one  hilarious  occasion  Mr 


DI  Pietro  and  his  entourage 
actually  locked  themselves  in 
a workingmen's  club  while 
Mr  Ferrara  scribbled  mes- 
sages to  pass  Inside. 

"Anyone  who  holds  one 
point  a view  should  be  able  to 
discuss  it  with  someone  who 
holds  another,”  Mr  Ferrara 
told  his  audience  at  the 
secondary  school.  “This 
refusal  to  debate  is  an  insult 
to  intelligence  and  an  insult 
to  democracy.” 

Mr  Di  Pietro  may  have 
won  fame  by  posing  ques- 
tions. but  he  has  never  been 
keen  to  answer  them.  He  is 
most  often  seen  on  television 
ignoring  reporters’  out- 
stretched microphones. 

Yet  the  former  prosecutor 
turns  out  to  be  a courteous,  if 
didactic,  interviewee,  with  an 
unexpectedly  shy  grin.  Sitting 
in  a makeshift  campaign 
office  in  the  market  square  of 
Sesto  Florentine),  he  said  he 
had  decided  against  a show- 
down with  Mr  Ferrara  “out  of 
respect  for  myself  and  the 
electorate  ...  I think  it  has 
been  an  act  of  courage  on  my 
part  to  have  avoided  a con- 
frontation and  thus  prevented 
this  campaign  descending 
into  a monkey's  playtimes." 


W H HAS  Mr  Di  Pietro 
S Viiot,  though, 
hBMV  proving  the 
■■  case  of  those 
who  say  he  is 
an  authoritarian  at  heart? 

“You  ran  have  an  P^rhanpe 
any  day  on  policies  or  ideas, 
values,  programmes.  But  not 
on  Insults.”  he  replied.  "If  I 
were  to  insult  your  wife, 
would  you  enter  into  an  ex- 
change with  me,  or  give  me  a 
punch  in  the  mouth?” 

He  is  standing  for  Italy's 
ruling  Olive  Tree  alliance, 
which  groups  ex-communists 
and  the  more  progressive 
wing  of  the  defunct  Christian 
Democrat  Party.  Last  time,  its 
candidate -won  6G.5  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  a constituency 
rich  in  proletarian  and  parti- 
san tradition. 

Hence  the  gauntlet  thrown 
down ’by  the  third  colourful 
candidate  in  this  campaign. 
Sandro  Curzi,  whose  bald 
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The  seif-styled  Martin  Bell  of  Italian  politics,  Glullano  Ferrara,  campaigns  in  Florence  against  former  anti-graft  crusader  Antonio  Di  Pietro 


head  won  him  the  nickname 
“Kojak”,  first  came  to  the 
area  to  reorganise  the  Young 
Communists  after  the  war. 
T.ikp  most  communists,  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  party's  Blair- 
ite  transformation  into  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  Left 
(PDS)  in  the  early  1990s.  But 
its  decision  to  adopt  Mr  Di 
Pietro  was  too  much.  He  vol- 
unteered to  stand  for  the  or- 


thodox Communist  Refounda- 
tion party  and  handed  in  his 
PDS  membership  card.  t - 

“The  book  and  articles  Di 
Pietro  has  written  show 
dearly  he  is  on  the  right,”  he 
declared.  “Yet  he  is  standing 
for  the  left  in  the  one  of  the 
‘reddest’  areas  of  Italy.  It  is  a 
provocation.” 

Potentially  it  is  much  more 
than  that  Mr  Di  Pietro’s  mas- 


ter plan,  about  which  he  is 
quite  open,  is  to  use  his  popu- 
larity , to  .rally  . ex-christian 
democrats  of  all  shades  into 
an  alliance  with  the  PDS. 
That  way,  the  PDS  would  no 
longer  have  to  depend  on 
Communist  Refoundation  for 
a majority,  as  it  does  at 
present 

The  idea  erf  an  all-embrac- 
ing party  of  the  centre  which  , 


could  rule  Italy  for  a genera- 
tion appalls  Mr  Curzi  and  Mr 
Ferrara.  But  to  Mr  Dl  Pietro, 
his  campaign  in  the  *red  Mu- 
gello’ has  been,  an  eye-opener 
to  the  compatibility  between 
ex-communists  and  former 
Christian  Democrats  like 
himself 

^Herein every  village,  every 
suburb,  every  town,  there  are 
organised  groups  of  jams 


who  give  part  of  their  spare 
time  to  the  service  of  others, 
whether  they  be.  the  old,  the 
sick,  or  the  poor,’’  he  said. 

‘This  new  modern  ‘Euro- 
pean’ Italian  left,  which  is 
prepared  to  take  account  of 
the  needs  of  employers  as 
well  as  workers,  is  in  many 
ways  very  similar  to  the  tra- 
dition of  which  I consider  my- 
self a part.” 


■ 1 IC  jlWV*  

Molise  in  1950. 

1981  s Becomes  prosecu- 
tor after  varied  career  in- 
cluding jobs  as  ractory 
worker  in  Germany  and  as 

^199^  Orders  arrest  of 
Mario  Chiesa,  director  of 
Milan  old  people’s  home. 
Chiesa ’s  evidence  sparks 
“Tangentopoli”  graft  In- 
quiry that  brings  down  Ita- 
ly’S  old  order.  Special  anti- 
corruption  team  formed  in 
Milan.  Di  Pietro  becomes  its 
No.  3,  but  most  visible  face 
of  team-  _ 

Oct 1993-AprH  1994:  Be- 
comes national  hero  as  he 
grills  mightiest  politicians 
about  involvement  in  illegal 
party  fan  ding  during  tele- 
vised Enimont  trlaL 

July  1994:  He  and  other 
anti-graft  prosecutors 
threaten  resignation, 
thwarting  Berlusconi  gov- 
ernment’s plans  to  curb 
their  powers.  Prosecutors 
later  survive  government- 
ordered  inquiry  into  their 
methods. 

Dec  1 994:  Resigns  as 
prosecutor,  claiming  he  Is 
being  exploited  for  political 
ends. 

April  1 995:  Charged  with 
abuse  of  office.  Charges 
dismissed. 

May  1 996:  Becomes  min- 
ister of  public  works  in 
Prodi  government. 

Nov  1996:  Resigns  after 
fresh  charges  against  him 
are  prepared. 


‘Aids  brought 
to  Europe 
by  expelled 
Germans’ 


Nazi  slave’s  win  opens  Hopes  rise  for 
way  for  claims  from  East  lorry  peace 


Reformers  oust 
Russian  tycoon 


lan  Trayvwr  In  Bonn 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


GERMAN  plantation 
owners  kicked  out  of 


owners  kicked  out  of 
Africa  by  the  British  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second 
world  war  brought  Aids  to 
Europe,  according  to  a 
Dutch  researcher. 

Many  of  the  returning  co- 
lonials settled  in  the  then 
German  Baltic  port  of  Dan- 
zig — now  the  Polish  city  of 
Gdansk  — from  where  the 
forerunner  of  HIV,  the  ape- 
borne  SIV,  spread  across 
Europe,  says  Jaap  Gouds- 
mit,  head  of  the  department 
of  human  retro  virology  at 
Amsterdam  University. 

He  claims  that  they  con- 
tracted SIV  after  eating  ape 
meat  and  introduced  the  vi- 
rus to  to  Gdansk. 

In  his  publication  Viral 
Sex,  Professor  Goudsmlt 
cites  evidence  of  a pneumo- 
nia epidemic  In  the  port  in 
1939  in  support  of  his 
theory. 

The  epidemic  was  caused 
by  the  parasite  Pneumocystis 
corintL  Outbreaks  of  pneu- 
monia caused  by  the  same 
parasite  were  found  among 
the  San  Francisco  gay  com- 
munity when  Aids  erupted 
In  1980. 


Thousands  of  Holo- 
caust survivors  in  east- 
ern Europe,  largely  for- 
gotten in  the  distribution  of 
reparations,  received  a fillip 
yesterday  when  a Bonn  court 
awarded  a Polish  Jew  back 
pay  for  the  years  she  suffered 
as  a slave  Labourer  at 
Auschwitz. 

But  it  ruled  that  the  21 
other  women  with  whom  she 
brought  the  test  case  against 
the  German  government  six 
years  ago  had  already  been 
compensated  for  their  suffer- 
ing The  women,  two  of  whom 
have  since  died,  were  forced 
to  work  at  a munitions  fac- 
tory in  Auschwitz. 

The  verdict  seemed  to  satify 
the  government,  which  has 
fiercely  - resisted  the  claims, 
and  the  German  companies 
that  benefited  from  slave 
labour  during  the  war,  but 
supporters  of  the  plaintiffs 
were  furious  and  said  they 
would  appeal. 

Judge  Heinz  Sonnenberger 
called  on  politicians  in  Bonn 
to  change  the  laws  governing 
war  reparations. 

Rywka  Merin.  now  living  in 
Israel,  was  awarded  DM15,000 
(£5,400)  In  back  pay  for  her 


two  years  of  forced  labour. 
The  cold  war  had  prevented 
her  making  a compensation 
claim  before  the  deadline  in 
1969,  and  she  later  emigrated 
from  Poland  to  IsraeL 

The  labourers  worked  long 
shifts  on  subsistence  rations, 
without  pay.  The  companies 
paid  the  SS  1.23  reichsmarks 
an  hour  for  each  worker.  The 
award  of  DM15,000  was  based 
on  estimated  wartime  wages 
of  60  reichsmarks  a week. 

Judge  Sonnenberger  found 
that  the  other  women  had 
received  pensions  and  dam- 
ages under  Germany’s  Fed- 
eral Compensation  Law  of 
195a  But  although  the  law  al- 
lows compensation  for  the 
suffering  or  injury  caused  by 
being  a slave  labourer,  it  does 
not  afford  compensation  for 
the  simple  fact  of  having  been 
a slave  labourer. 

Baron  Klaus  von  MQnch- 
hausen,  the  Bremen  universi- 
ty lecturer  who  has  been  seek- 
ing compensation  for  the  22 
women  for  13  years,  described 
the  ruling  as  “a  provocation” 
and  the  sum  awarded  as  no 
more  than  a restaurant  tip. 

Nevertheless,  legal  experts 
suggested  that  thousands  of 
east  Europeans  who  were  un- 
able to  lodge  plating  during 
the  cold  war  could  exploit  the 


loophole  that  got  Ms  Merin 
her  money. 

For  years  there  have  been 
calls  in  Germany  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  to  set 
up  a fund  to  compensate  the 
survivors  of  the  Nazis’  7 mil- 
lion slave  labourers.  They 
were  renewed  yesterday,  with 
the  opposition  Greens  party 
saying  it  would  submit  a par- 
liamentary motion  today.  But 
the  companies  say  they  had 
no  option  but  to  use  the  slave 
labour,  and  the  government 
has  largely  ignored  the  calls. 

Siemens,  for  example,  paid 
DM7  million  to  former  slave 
labourers  in  1962,  but  when 
I prompted  again  a few  weeks 
ago,  it  said  further  payments 
were  not  being  considered. 

Richard  Norton-Taylor 
adds : About  200  slave  la- 
bourers living  in  Britain  have 

never  received  compensation, 
the  London-based  Holocaust 
Educational  Trust  said  yes- 
terday. One  of  them,  Jan  Pod- 
laski,  who  was  sent  to  Ausch- 
witz and  Buchenwald,  said  be 
would  demand  compensation 
as  a matter  of  principle. 

Lord  Janner,  the  trust’s 
chairman,  said  Ms  Merin’s 
victory  “makes  it  plain,  even 
under  German  law,  the  prin- 
ciple is  established  that  suc- 
cessful claims  can  be  made”. 


Jon  Hanley  In  Paris 


THE  focus  of  France’s 
national  lorry  strike 
shifted  to  the  capital 
yesterday  as  protesting 
drivers  briefly  blocked  the 
main  Paris  ring  road  while 
unions  and  employers 
resumed  talks  aimed  at  end- 
ing the  paralysing  dispute. 

For  just  under  an  hour, 
vans  straddled  six  of  the 
eight  lanes  of  the  Peripheri- 
que  motorway  In  the  north- 
east of  the  city  in  what  a 
union  spokesman  called  a 
“symbolic  gesture  of  sup- 
port”, causing  huge  queues 
of  evening  rush  hour  traffic. 

in  southern  France,  the 
first  serious  violence  since 
the  strike  started  on  Sunday 
flared  when  a dozen  masked 
men  wielding  iron  bars  and 
baseball  bats  attacked 
drivers  manning  a barricade 
outside  the  town  of  Vitrolles. 

The  pre-dawn  assault  put 
one  striker  In  hospital  with 
serious  head  injuries.  Two 
others  were  slightly  injured. 

Police  detained  five  pri- 
vate security  guards  work- 
ing for  a refrigerated  trans- 
port company  whose  trucks 
forced  their  way  through  the 
Vitrolles  roadblack  after  the 
attack,  which  the  unions 
condemned  as  "senseless 
provocation”. 

It  came  hours  before  all 
the  main  parties  in  the  dis- 
pute sat  down  to  apparently 
promising  talks  for  the  first 
Lime  since  Friday. 

Around  the  country.  170 
roadblocks  continued  to 
cause  havoc  to  industry  and 
agriculture,  although  traffic 
jams  were  few  as  most  barri- 
cades allowed  private  cars  to 
pass. 

Factories  run  by  several 
dozen  companies,  including 
a large  Renault  plant,  have 
been  forced  to  close  tempo- 
rarily or  run  at  half  capacity 
for  lack  of  parts. 

A third  of  petrol  stations 
have  introduced  rationing. 
For  the  first  time  many 
supermarkets,  particularly 
in  the  south,  were  unable  to 
refill  their  shelves  with 
fresh  produce. 

However,  unions,  employ- 
ers and  the  government  — 
under  intense  pressure  from 
its  European  partners  to  find 
a swift  solution  — were  opti- 
mistic that  the  talks,  ex- 


MEPs back  legalisation  of  soft  drugs 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  growing  campaign 
for  the  legalisation  of 
soft  drugs  such  as  canna- 
bis received  a boost  from  the 
European  Parliament  yester- 


day when,  for  the  first  time,  a 
committee  of  MEPs  backed 
the  move. 

Their  report  — aimed  at 
harmonising  drugs  legisla- 
tion across  the  European 
Union  — called  for  national 
and  local  authorities  to  be 
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given  the  freedom  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  drugs 
should  be  available  legally. 
But  it  also  urged  the  legalisa- 
tion of  soft  drugs,  and  for 
hard  drugs  such  as  heroin 
and  methadone  to  be  made 
available  on  prescription. 

The  report  suggested  that 
by  comparing  experiences  In 
countries  such  as  the  Nether- 
lands, which  has  a relaxed  at- 
titude to  cannabis,  a common 
position  on  the  most  effective 
way  erf  tackling  drug  addic- 1 
tion  might  be  found. 

Hedy  d’Ancona,  the  Dutch 
Socialist  MEP  and  farmer 
health  minister,  who  chaired 
the  committee,  said:  “A  Euro- 
pean policy  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  set  in  place.” 

The  proposal  is  certain  to 
outrage  countries  such  as 
France  which  are  already 
critical  of  the  Dutch  policy. 


The  drugs  Issue  is  one  which 
cute  right  across  the  EUs 
commitment  to  free  markets 
and  open  internal  frontiers. 

The  report  is  unlikely  to  get 
further  in  the  parliament  or 

past  member  states’  govern- 
ments at  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. But  a growing  number  of 
MEPs  of  the  libertarian  left, 
including  such  veterans  as 

Danny  Cohn-Bendit,  now  a 
German  Green  MEP,  support 
the  legalisation  of  cannabis. 

The  idea  has  also  received 
the  backing  of  Emma  Bonino, 
the  commissioner  for  con- 
sumer affairs. 

The  EtPs  drugs  monitoring 
centre  in  Lisbon  estimated 
this  week  that  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  Europe’s  teen- 
agers have  tried  cannabis, 
and  that  a growing  number 
have  experimented  with 
amphetamines. 


pected  to  continue  into 
today,  would  reach  a 
settlement 

“There  is  hope,  in  as  much 
as  everybody  is  back  at  the 
table,”  said  the  transport 
minister,  Jean-Claude  Gays- 
50 1_  “I  think  the  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility and  commitment 
will  carry  the  day.” 

The  UFT,  which  repre- 
sents four-  out  of  five  French 
road  hauliers,  returned  to 
the  negotiations  for  the  first 
time  since  last  Friday.  It  was 
similarly  hopefUL 

“We  want  to  negotiate  and 
reach  a durable  solution,”  a 
spokesman  said.  “We  are 
genuinely  optimistic.” 

The  employers  appeared 
ready  to  concede  to  one  of 
the  drivers’  main  demands 
— that  their  wages  should  be 
calculated  on  an  hourly 
rather  than  a monthly  or 
annual  basis. 

The  unions  say  their  mem- 
bers work  excessive  hours, 
many  of  them  not  paid  for. 

Leaders  of  the  drivers’  big- 
gest union,  the  CD  FT,  said 
privately  that  they  were  con- 1 
1 fident  that  an  agreement  on 
, wages  and  conditions  could  I 
be  hammered  out  and  that  i 
the  roads  would  return  to  1 
normal  by  early  next  week. 

Facing  the  first  serious 
challenge  since  his  Socialist- 
led  government  came  to 
power  in  June,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Lionel  Jospin  announced 
an  emergency  parliamentary 
debate  for  next  Monday  on 
new  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  drivers’  rights,  particu- 
larly in  working  hours. 

He  said  the  country’6 
38,000  haulage  firms  had 
failed  to  implement  the 
agreements  that  ended  last 
year’s  crippling  12-day  stop- 
page. 

“There  cannot  be  social  di- 
alogue without  respect  for 
promises  that  have  been 
made,”  Mr  Jospin  told 

parliament. 

In  Brussels,  the  European 
Commission  — which  had 
earlier  said  it  would  con- 
sider court  action  against 
France  — said  the  govern- 
ment appeared  to  have  done 
all  It  could  to  ensure  the  free 
movement  of  goods  and 
people  during  the  strike. 

Nevertheless,  several  hun- 
dred foreign  lorries,  includ- 
ing 300  from  Spain  and  200 
from  Germany,  were  still 
stranded  yesterday. 


James  Meek  in  Moscow 


A BUREAUCRAT  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  world’s 
richest  men  was  sacked 
from  his  government  post  by 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  yes- 
terday in  a burgeoning  oligar- 
chic struggle  for  power  and 
property  which  will  deter- 
mine who  rules  Russia  in  the 
next  century. 

Boris  Berezovsky,  deputy 
bead  of  the  presidential  secu- 
rity council  and  the  self-pro- 
claimed leader  of  an  alliance 
of  tycoons  which  financed  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  re-election  cam- 
paign last  year,  was  dis- 
missed by  a terse  presidential 
decree  which  said  he  was 
being  "moved  to  another 
post”. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  understood  to 
have  been  persuaded  to  sack 
Mr  Berezovsky  by  the  two 
leading  ministers  in  the  gov- 
emment’s  so-called  “young 
reformer"  faction.  Anatoly 
Chubais  and  Boris  Nemtsov. 

Mr  Nemtsov,  an  open  oppo- 
nent of  Mr  Berezovsky,  said 
be  had  been  Qred  for  illegally 
carrying  on  his  business  ac- 
tivities while  working  for  the 
government,  and  that  the  de- 
cision was  “an  important  step 
on  the  way  to  leaving  behind 
oligarchic  capitalism  in 
Russia”. 

Mr  Berezovsky,  aged  51, 
an  intematlonally-renowned  , 
mathematician  In  Soviet  I 
times,  began  living  by  his 
credo  'the  meaning  of  life  is 
expansion”  when  he  and  his 
associates  won  the  first  fran- 
chise to  sell  Mercedes  cars  in 
Russia  in  1991.  He  soon  be- 
came rich. 

He  was  almost  killed  by  a 
car  bomb  in  1994. 

has  interests  in  a vast 
web  of  companies,  from  on 
refineries  to  car  retail  outlets 
and  media  operations  like  the 
biggest  national  television 
channel,  ORT. 

His  claim  that  he  put  his 
assets  in  a blind  trust  when 
he  joined  the  security  council 

year  he  publicly  declared  as- 
sets  Of  £23,000,  While  foe  US 
jjjasazwe  Forbes  estimated 
tiiat  he  was  worth  £2  billion. 
“aHhg  him  the  S7fo  richest 
man  in  the  world.  ^ 

He  became  a Kremlin 
Power  broker,  gaining 

n Jft  Yeltsin  ‘hredsTS 

President’s  then  bodj£uM 


Alexander  Korzhakov,  and 
later  claimed  credit  for  secur- 
ing the  Russian  leader’s 
second  term. 

He  fell  out  with  Mr  Chubais 
and  Mr  Nemtsov  this  year 
over  privatisation.  The  two 
ministers  accused  him  of  lob- 
bying for  a consortium  that 
wanted  to  acquire  a quarter 
of  Russia's  biggest  telecom- 
munications company  on  foe 
cheap. 

Despite  Mr  Chubais'  repu- 
tation as  a liberal  reformer, 
there  is  no  great  ideological 
difference  between  him  and 
Mr  Berezovsky. 

Both  men  are  unpopular 
with  the  public,  which  sees 
tliem  as  the  leaders  of  two 
warring  groups  of  oligarchic 
neo-capitalists  marshalline 
war  chests  for  future  pres? 
dential  candidates. 

The  fact  that  the  new  ruling 
businas-poutical  elite  canafi 
ford  foe  luxury  of  such  an 
shows  how  little 

!^enSlar,a  revival  of  socialist 
or  liberal  opposition  on  the 

eve  nf  wui. - 


on  The 

ST?*  8001  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution. 


‘We  were  against  a 
bureaucrat  walking 

into  the  office  of 

the  president  and 
signing  a decree’ 


Berezovsky  denied  vp<u 
tenlay  that  he  had  brow 

Ing  his  security  council  term 
and  accused  the  dor»L. 


and  accused  the  deputy  rS 
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destroy  its  hum,  years  to 
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Republican  poll  victories 
send  message  to  Clinton 


Martin 


KetO*  hi  Washington 


AMERICAN  voters  de- 
livered a grim  mes- 
sage to  President 
Clinton  yesterday  as 
the  Republican  Party  swept 
the  board  in  the  four  most  im- 
portant contests  in  the  ‘■off 
year"  elections. 

The  Republican  successes 
pave  the  way  for  even  rougher 
campaigns  in  next  year’s  mid- 
term elections,  when  the 
Democrats  will  again  try  to 
wipe  out  the  Republican  22- 
seat  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  most  emphatic  Republi- 
can victory  came  in  New 
York  city,  where  the  pugna- 
cious mayor.  Rudolph  Giu- 
liani. was  rewarded  for  the 
tough  law  and  order  policies 
which  have  cut  crime  by 
44  per  cent  since  he  took 
office  in  1993. 

He  beat  his  Democratic 
challenger,  Ruth  Messinger. 
by  56  to  42  per  cent  to  become 
the  city’s  first  re-elected 
Republican  mayor  for  more 
than  half  a century. 

Republicans  won  both  the 
state  governorships  up  for 


election.  In  Virginia,  James 
Gilmore  ran  a disciplined 
campaign  against  an  unpopu- 
lar annual  tax  levied  on  the 
value  of  cars  and  trucks. 

He  defeated  the  Democratic 
governor.  Don  Beyer,  by  56  to 
43  per  cent,  leading  a Republi- 
can sweep  of  the  state’s  three 
top  elected  positions  and  gain- 
ing control  of  the  state  senate. 

in  a much  closer  contest. 
New  Jersey's  incumbent 
Republican  governor,  Chris- 


ln  the  sole  congressional 
election,  Republican  Vito  Fos- 
sella  comfortably  beat  Demo- 
crat Eric  Vltallano  in  New 
York’s  Staten  island  with  the 
aid  of  an  $800,000  television 
advertising  campaign. 

It  was  a good  day  for  Incum- 
bents generally,  with  serving 
mayors  in  Boston.  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis  and 
Pittsburgh  among  those  emu- 
lating Mr  Giuliani's  re-elec- 
tion. There  will  be  run-offs 


Houston  voters  rejected  moves  to 
end  affirmative  action  programmes 


tine  Todd  Whitman,  squeezed 
back  for  a second  term  by  de- 
feating her  Democratic  rival. 
James  McGreevey  by  47  to 
46  per  cent  Mr  McGreevey 
had  mounted  a strong  chal- 
lenge with  a pledge  to  cut  the 
cost  of  car  insurance,  which 
is  higher  in  New  Jersey  than 
in  any  other  US  state,  and 
Governor  Whitman  had  been 
attacked  by  her  own  party's 
rightwing  for  her  liberal 
views  on  abortion  and  other 
issues. 


next  month  in  Atlanta.  Hous- 
ton and  Miami  after  inconclu- 
sive mayoral  contests. 

Voters  in  several  states  and 
cities  gave  their  verdicts  on  a 
series  of  ballot  propositions 
on  local  laws  and  budgetary 
issues. 

In  one  of  the  most  widely 
awaited  results,  voters  in  Ore- 
gon rejected  moves  to  scrap 
the  only  US  “assisted  suicide” 
legislation,  which  was  first 
adopted  In  1994  and  has  sur- 
vived a succession  of  legal 


and  political  challenges. 

In  Washington  state,  the 
gun  lobby  won  a campaign  to 
prevent  tighter  firearms  li- 
censing restrictions.  Local 
voters  also  rejected  proposals 
to  legalise  marijuana  Tor  med- 
ical use  and  to  extend  work- 
place rights  to  gays. 

Orange  County  In  Califor- 
nia voted  for  schools  to  teach 
in  English  only,  while  Navajo 
Indians  rejected  a plan  to 
build  casinos  on  the  largest 
US  reservation. 

In  Houston,  voters  rejected 
an  attempt  to  end  affirmative 
action  programmes  which 
guarantee  at  least  20  per  cent 
of  the  city's  public  sector  jobs 
and  contracts  to  black  work- 
ers and  contractors.  The  vic- 
tory for  affirmative  action 
came  as  the  US  supreme  court 
voted  not  to  stop  California 
from  abolishing  its  own  pro- 
grammes, after  a 1996  ballot 
vote. 

While  Tuesday's  votes  were 
a blow  to  Mr  Clinton  they 
were  even  worse  news  for  the 
four  elephants  in  Cincinnati 
zoo.  They  may  have  to  move 
home,  since  voters  rejected  a 
local  levy  to  build  them  a new 
house  at  the  zoo. 


A woman  tries  to  retrieve  the  remains  of  her  bouse  in  the  village  of  Song  Doc,  about  200  miles  south  of  Ho  Chi  Mixth 
City,  destroyed  when  Typhoon  Linda  swept  through  south  Vietnam  on  Tuesday,  killing  at  least  120  people-  As  many  as 
800  people  are  mfoging  at  sea  and  a farther  2,100  remain  unaccounted  for  after  the  worst  typhoon  in  the  south  of  the 
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Dr  Rhubarb’s  fab  flab  cure 


Andrew  Higgins 
in  Shanghai  on 
a struggle  to 
escape  the 
penalties  of 
plenty 

HER  belly  daubed 
with  rhubarb 
paste,  weighted 
with  a bag  of 
sand  and  at- 
tached to  a flashing  con- 
traption with  by  electrodes, 
Aida  Jiang  is  one  of  China's 
fashion  victims. 

“I  can't  wear  tight  jeans 
anymore.  I feel  like  a gas 
balloon,"  she  says.  "1  want 
people  to  think  I'm  only  20 
when  they  see  me  from  be- 
hind. Perhaps  not  my  face, 
but  my  shape." 

Though  still  a very  trim 
30.  she  fears  that  childbirth 
has  spoiled  her  chances  of 
looking  like  her  idol  Cindy 
Crawford  and  the  other 
gossamer  models  featured 
in  her  favourite  magazine, 
the  Chinese-langnage  edi- 
tion of  the  glossy  French 
foshion  journal  EDe. 

Cursed  for  centuries  by 
famine,  China  Is  now  fight- 
ing fat.  Leading  the  charge 
is  Jiao  Donghai.  medical 
doctor,  rhubarb  researcher 
and  guru  of  tummy  trim- 
ming. He  runs  Shanghai's 
premier  fat  form  in  a ward 
of  the  Xiangshan  Chinese 
Medical  Hospital,  an  under- 
funded state  clinic  with  a 
lucrative  side-line  in  sum- 
ming potions  and  sweat- 
free  exercise. 

“ln  the  past  we  could  not 
even  get  enough  to  eat,”  he 
says.  “Now  people  are  get- 
ting fatter  and  fatter.  We 
are  nearly  as  fot  as  the 
Americans." 

A survey  he  helped  con- 
duct discovered  more  than 
70  million  overweight  Chi- 
nese. China’s  "little  emper- 
ors", the  spoilt  product  of 
the  one-child  policy,  are 
particularly  prone  to  flab. 


Schooled  in  both  Western 
and  Chinese  madtelTia,  Dr 
Jiao  first  made  his  name 
treating  obesity,  gastric 
bleeding  and  other  mala 
dies  with  rhubarb-based 
concoctions.  An  academic 
press  published  a collection 
of  his  research  papers.  But 
now  he  increasingly  caters 
to  China's  new  narcissism. 

Shanghai,  the  first  city  to 
banish  Mao’s  blue  boiler- 
suit, takes  its  appearance 
very  seriously.  Home  to  a 
galaxy  of  models  and  movie 
stars,  it  inherits  a tradition 
of  high-fashion  glitz  and 
cosmopolitan  vanity. 

Tm  not  fot  hot  I want  to 
look  better,"  Ms  Jiang  says, 
lying  motionless  as  the 
pulsing  electrodes  of  a 
Multipurpose  Passive  Exer- 
ciser silently  massage  her 
stomach.  “It  is  very  com- 
fortable, like  taking  a 
sleeping  piLL 

Before  connecting  the 
machine,  a nurse  rubbed 
her  stomach  with  rhubarb 
unguent,  a beauty  balm 
first  used  by  the  Empress 
Dowager  — not  a good  a ad- 
vertisement, since  she  was 
immensely  fot. 


Dr  Jiao  claims  to  have 
improved  the  formula, 
using  only  carefully 
selected  rhubarb  roots  — 
very  different  from  the  va- 
riety used  to  make  crumble 
— from  China's  for  west. 

Ms  Jiang  shuns  exercise 
as  unhealthy.  “Run?  Where 
nan  yon  ran  around  here. 
Even  at  six  in  the  morning 
the  air  is  dirty.  What  good 
will  running  in  all  that 
filth  do?"  Swimming,  she 
says,  is  even  more  hazard- 
ous: public  pools  are 
grubby  and  those  in  hotels 
used  by  foreigners  are  rid- 
dled with  the  Aids-related 
virus.  Or  so  a Mend 
warned  her.  But  she  wor- 
ships foreign  fashion. 

The  treatment  room, 
crammed  with  narrow 
wooden  pallets  on  a con- 
crete floor,  is  more  like  a 
military  field  hospital  than 
a beauty  It  stinks  of 

ammonia,  cabbage  and 
stale  cigarette  smoke.  . But 


all  the  beds  are  taken. 
None  of  the  “patients"  — 
all  women — looks  faL 
“I  think  Fm  a bit  flabby,” 
says  Zhang.Llli,  aged  40 
and  svelte.  “My  husband 
wants  me  slimmer  and  told 
me  to  come  here  and  do 
this."  She  has  had  three 
sessions  so  for,  without  ef- 
fect. Dr  Jiao  nrges  pa- 
tience: “Some  people  are 
quick.  Some  are  slow.” 
Whether  medicine  should 
serve  vanity  for  cash  is  a 
tricky  issue  in  a country 
that  once  hailed  barefoot 
doctors  as  paragons  of  Mao 


Zedong’s  new  order.  “We 
have  to  debate  this.  It  is  a 
hot  topic  but  it  is  also  a hot 
market,”  says  Wang  Meili. 
director  of  the  Xiangshan 
Hospital.  “We  add  a bit  of 
science  so  people  believe  us 
more.  But  this  is  not  just  a 

Himmarrial  hOSineSS.” 

The  slimming  ward’s  star 
patient  is  Geng  An  da.  aged 
18,  who  although  under  5ft 
used  to  weigh  24st  After 
months  on  the  ward,  he  has 
lost  more  than  half  the 
weight  Pills  and  rhubarb 
massage  helped  cut  his  flab 
and  curb  his  appetite  — he 


used  to  eat  eight  eggs  and 
10Ib  of  noodles  a day. 

“Whenever  I got  on  a bi- 
cycle it  broke,"  he  says. 

His  bulk  branded  him  as 
handicapped,  a stigma  in 
China  where  schools  are 
often  closed  to  all  bnt  able- 
bodied  children.  As  a 
result,  he  is  illiterate. 

“Being  overweight  can 
hurt  more  than  yonr 
looks.”  says  Dr  Jiao. 

Such  cases  account  for 
the  two  dozen  plaques  and 
certificates  on  Dr  Jiao's 
study  wall.  His  titles  in- 
clude “model  worker”  and 
“excellent  health  worker”. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Most 
prized  though  is  bin  nick- 
name — Professor  Rhnbarb 
— a tribute  to  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  varieties 
and  properties  of  his 
favourite  ingredient. 

He  insists  that  it  Is  not 
only  the  wealthy  who  bene- 
fit from  his  work.  Women 
laid  off  by  Shanghai's  trou- 
bled textile  factories  also 
come  to  him.  “They  have  to 
look  pretty  to  get  new  jobs. 
The  prettier  you  are  the 
easier  it  is  to  find  work.” 


Rebel  flees  in  ‘tolerant  lull’ 


A LEADING  Chinese  dissi- 
dent, released  from  a 
labour  camp  last  June,  left  for 
the  United  States  yesterday. 

Bao  Ge  said  be  was  taking 
advantage  of  “the  brief  period 
of  political  tolerance”  after 
President  Jiang  Zemin’s  visit 
to  America,  which  ended  on 
Tuesday. 

If  he  had  stayed,  there  were 
no  guarantees  for  his  liveli- 
hood" and  he  faced  “the  stem 
prospect  of  a return  to  jail”, 
Mr  Bao  added  in  a message 
foxed  to  Reuters  news  agency. 
Airline  officials  said  he  had 


hooked  a flight  from  Shang- 
hai to  New  York. 

Mr  Bao.  aged  33,  was  one  cf 
the  handful  of  activists  in 
China's  dissident  movement, 
which  has  been  largely 
sflf»n«nd  through  imprison- 
ment and  exile.  He  described 
his  departure  as  temporary. 

He  was  sent  to  a labour 
ramp  for  three  years  after 
calling  on  Japan  to  compen- 
sate Chinese  victims  of  war- 
time atrocities,  and  urging 
his  own  government  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  1989  Tiananmen 
Square  crackdown. 


3%  ■ 


Shanghai,  the  first  city  to  banish  Mao’s  boilersuits  and  home  to  models  and  movie  stars, 
has  developed  the  Western  obsession  with  weight  photograph:  Richard  jonk 


US  sanctions 
will  come 
unstuck, 
says  Sudan 


Agencies  in  Khartoum 


SUDAN  has  claimed  that 
tighter  economic  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  United 
States  this  week  will  backfire. 

The  US  secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright,  said  on 
Tuesday  sanctions  were  being 
tightened  because  of  Sudan's 
alleged  Involvement  in  inter- 
national terror  and  its  “abys- 
mal record’’  on  human  rights, 
The  US  would  block  Suda- 
nese government  assets  and 
bar  most  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  US  invest- 
ments in  Sudan  are  also 
prohibited. 

The  Sudanese  foreign  af- 
fairs minister.  Mustafa 
Osman  Tnmnil,  was  quoted  by 
state  radio  as  saying:  “The  US 
is  the  biggest  loser  of  its 
decision.” 

Sudan’s  main  export  to  the 
US  is  gum  arable. 

SelfUddin  Fadlullah,  assis- 
tant general  manager  of  the 
Gum  Arabic  Co  in  Khartoum, 
said  “If  we  lose  the  US.  there 
are  others  in  Europe  and 
Japan." 

He  said  the  ban  would  hurt 
the  63  American  companies 
which  now  currently  buy 
Sudan’s  raw  gum,  because  it 
would  cost  them  more  to  buy 
processed  gum  from  Europe. 


Australian 
jailbreakers 
leave  police 
‘petrified’ 


Reuter*  In  Brisbane 


ABOUT  ISO  police  offi- 
cers were  hunting  late 
yesterday  for  five  prisoners 
on  the  run.  described  as  the 
most  dangerous  people  in 
Australia. 

A police  spokesman  said 
they  were  “absolutely  petri- 
fied and  terrified  as  to  what 
they  may  do  to  remain  at 
large.” 

The  police  sent  up  heli- 
copters after  reports  of 
sightings  in  the  city's  cen- 


tral business  district,  and 
warned  people  in  the  outer 
suburbs  to  lock  their  houses 
and  cars. 

The  escapees,  including 
three  murderers  serving  Hffe 
sentences,  were  reported  to 
be  armed.  They  used  dia- 
mond-encrusted wire  to 
breakout  Of  a maximum  se- 
curity jail  In  Brisbane  yes- 
terday morning. 

They  then  nsed  cell 
chairs  to  scale  a fence 
topped  with  two  rolls  of 
razor  wire.  They  cut 
through  three  more  secu- 
rity fences  before  reaching 
the  perimeter  fence,  where 
they  were  thrown  bolt-cut- 
ters by  two  outside 
accomplices. 

The  accomplices,  armed 
with  a high-powered  rifle, 
shot  at  a guard  who  chased 
the  prisoners  as  the  jail’s 
alarm  sounded.  Several 
shots  pierced  an  armour- 
plated  prison  van,  but  the 
two  officers  inside  were 
unhurt. 

The  prisoners  and  accom- 
plices then  sped  off  in  a 
waiting  car. 

Queensland's  police  min- 
ister, Russell  Cooper,  has 
ordered  all  prisoners 
locked  in  their  cells  pend- 
ing a report  on  the  security 
breach. 

One  of  the  escapees,  Bren- 
dan Abbott,  aged  85,  is 
nicknamed  the  “Postcard 
Bandit”  for  sending  police 
taunting  holiday  pictures 
of  himself  holding  bags  of 
money  while  on  the  run. 


Montserrat  in 
volcano  alert 


Diplomatic  EdRor 


RESIDENTS  of  Montser- 
rat were  ordered  out  of 
a danger  zone  yester- 
day for  fear  of  a serious  new 
eruption  of  the  island's 
volcano. 

The  International  Develop- 
ment Secretary,  Clare  Short, 
told  the  Commons:  'The  news 
is  very  bad  indeed.  The  levels 
of  ash  are  very  serious 
indeed. 

‘There’s  a great  worry  for 
the  health  and  safety  of 
people  on  the  island." 

The  British  governor  of 
the  Caribbean  dependency, 
Anthony  Abbott,  ordered  100 
people  to  leave  west  coast 
towns  by  tonight  or  risk-fines 

of  £115. 

“I  am  determined  that  the 
volcano  should  not  be  allowed 
to  riaiw  another  life."  he 
said.  "An  explosion  two  or 
three  times  larger  than  any- 
thing we  have  seen  to  date  is 
quite  possible." 

But  many  people  are 
reported  to  be  planning  to 
defy  him  and  stay  put  — de- 
spite the  death  of  19  people  in 
an  eruption  earlier  this  year. 
They  believe  the  volcano  is 
sate,  local  sources  say. 

Last  week  the  island’s  chief 
minister,  David  Brandt,  an- 
grily blamed  the  deaths  on 
Britain’s  neglect  of  the  is- 
land’s housing  needs. 

For  months  scientists  have 
been  saying  the  that  the  en- 
dangered settlements  — 
Salem,  Frith’s,  Fleming  and 


Old  Towne  — are  too  close  to 
the  volcano. 

The  capital,  Plymouth,  was 
evacuated  after  the  long-dor- 
mant volcano  errupted  in 
1995.  Since  then,  most  island- 
ers have  left  The  Govern- 
ment says  that  only  4*038  of 
the  original  11,000  residents 
remain. 

Mr  Brandt  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons  Interna- 
tional Development  Commit- 
tee, accused  Britain  of  trying 
to  force  residents  to  accept  its 
S2J500  relocation  package  In 
an  attempt  to  evacuate  the 
island,  rather  than  pay  for 
costly  reconstruction. 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Department  for  International 
Development  have  repeatedly 
insisted  that  they  are  commit- 
ted to  building  ajjew  capital 
in  tbe  north  of  the  island. 

As  the  eruptions  have 
surged,  burying  grazing  lands 
and  vegetable,  plots  under  feet 
of  ash,  -.the:  southern  two- 
thirds  of  the  colony  has  been 
declared  a danger  zone. 

The  towns  identified  by  the 
governor  were  declared  off 
limits  in  August,  two  months 
after  avalanches  of  super- 
heated gas,  rock  and  ash 
killed  the  19.  people  in  the 
zone. 

They  had  chosen  not  to 
move  to  overcrowded  and  in- 
sanitary shelters.  Despite  the 
deaths,  dozens  of  Islanders 
remain  In  towns  only  three 
miles  from  tbe  volcano. 

In  the  past  three  months 
workers  have  been  expanding 
shelters  and  putting  up  50 
prefabricated  buildings. 
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Smoking  out  the  enemy 

Ministers  have  caved  in  to  the  tobacco  companies 


NOT  SINCE  the  tobacco  barons  had  Sir 
George  Young  turfed  out  of  the  Health 
Department  for  promoting  anti-smok- 
ing policies  16  years  ago  has  Hie  indus- 
try scored  such  a political  coup.  But 
yesterday’s  victory  by  the  merchants  of 
death  was  far  bigger  a humiliating 
retreat  by  Labour  on  its  plan  to  ban 
tobacco  promotion.  Sir  George  was 
biting  the  hand  that  was  feeding  his 
party;  Labour,  which  has  rightly 
regarded  tobacco  as  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  premature  death,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a sworn  enemy.  Just  15 
weeks  ago  the  Labour  team  organised 
an  Anti-Smoking  Summit  in  London  to 
which  it  invited  almost  200  leading 
experts  from  the  UK,  Europe  and  the  US 
to  help  it  fight  "the  scourge  of  smok- 
ingJ’.  The  entire  ministerial  team  was 
there.  Health  Secretary  Frank  Dobson 
was  blunt  ‘Tf  we  are  to  stop  the  car- 
nage caused  by  smoking  we  have  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try to  get  children  hooked.”  Public 
health  minister  Tessa  Jowell  was 
blunter.  ‘T  dread  the  thought  of  today’s 
trendy  youngsters  filling  tomorrow’s 
cancer  wards.” 

Ministers  declared  they  would  be 
boldly  going  "far  wider  than  our  mani- 
festo commitment  to  ban  tobacco  adver- 
tising”. Sports  and  arts  sponsorship  by 
tobacco  would  be  phased  out  as  well,  i 
Time  would  be  allowed  to  let  the  bodies  ; 
find  alternative  help  but  "there  is  no 
defence  for  a product  which  first  ad- 
dicts people,  then  wiia  them  off  at  a rate  1 
of  120,000  a year  in  the  UK  alone”.  Now, 
15  weeks  on,  ministers  have  suddenly 
found  a defence:  “practical  politics”. 
Tobacco  sponsorship  of  Formula  One 
motor  racing  will  continue  in  the  UK. 
Worse  still,  ministers  have  written  to 
the  European  Commission,  which  was 
stalled  by  the  opposition  of  the  Tory 
government  from  introducing  a Euro- 
pean-wide ban  on  tobacco  advertising 
and  promotion,  insisting  that  Formula 


One  must  be  excluded  from  the  draft 
European  directive.  Social  Affairs  Com- 
missioners Padraig  Flynn,  an  honoured 
guest  at  the  summer  Summit,  rightly 
condemned  the  move  yesterday  and 
warned  it  could  scupper  the  directive 
because  other  nations  would  not  sup- 
port the  exemption. 

Tessa  Jowell  justified  the  move  on 
the  grounds  that  a tobacco  ban  would 
encourage  Formula  One  to  take  its 
races  to  Eastern  Europe  or  the  Far  East 
where  there  are  no  tobacco  controls. 
Instead  the  motor  racing  industry  had 
promised  to  regulate  the  scale  of  its 
tobacco  advertising.  Ludicrously,  min- 
isters have  made  their  concession  with- 
out even  a water-tight  agreement  on 
what  Formula  One  can  show.  No  one 
needs  to  remind  the  minister  of  the 
industry’s  notorious  history  of  ignoring 
voluntary  agreements. 

Why  has  she  agreed?  Tessa  Jowell 
must  be  as  outraged  as  the  anti-smok- 
ing lobby.  She  is  passionately  commit- 
ted to  preventive  medicine.  Her  perfor- 
mance yesterday  had  all  the  hallmarks 
of  a minister  forced  to  defend  senior 
people's  decisions.  This  smacks  of  very 
senior  people,  worried  by  the  potential 
damage  to  Britain’s  thriving  motor  rac- 
ing design  teams.  What  was  missing 
was  a ministerial  readiness  to  call  the 
cigarette  companies’  bluff.  The  tobacco 
industry  are  not  the  only  people  who 
can  promote  motor  racing.  Indeed, 
Richard  Branson  emphasised  the  point 
at  the  Government’s  own  Summit  when 
he  urged  ministers  to  resist  any  black- 
mail attempts  by  the  tobacco  barons 
and  offered  to  find  alternative  sponsors. 
Pathetically,  ministers  caved  in  with- 
out putting  up  a fight.  Thousands  more 
children  will  take  up  the  habit  The 
industry  has  to  recruit  300  a day  just  to 
replace  the  300  smokers  it  kills  every 
day.  A bold  summer  Summit  has  con- 
cluded with  an  abject  Autumn  surren- 
der. 


The  cash  is  what  counts 

Ms  Short’s  aims  are  sound  but  Britain  has  a long  way  to  go 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  new  White 
Paper  on  International  Development 
was  presented  yesterday  by  Clare  Short 
with  genuine  commitment  to  the 
world's  poor.  A chorus  of  NGOs  has 
already  praised  it  for  putting  poverty 
reduction  at  the  heart  of  policy-  Scrap- 
ping the  Aid  and  Trade  Programme 
which  helped  British  firms  was  Impor- 
tant as  a symbol  of  this  shift  in  prior- 
ities quite  apart  from  the  extra  funds 
which  it  will  release.  Ms  Short  set  these 
out  in  language  which  everyone  can 
understand:  eliminating  poverty,  pro- 
viding clean  water  and  health  care,  and 
getting  children  into  schooL  The  first 
section  of  the  White  Paper,  entitled 
"The  challenge  of  development”,  lays 
out  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  fac- 
ing the  world  with  unusual  clarity:  it 
could  serve  as  a study  text  for  anyone 
— from  sixth  former  to  journalist  — 
trying  to  understand  what  development 
is  all  about  As  Ms  Short  put  it  we  must 
teach  today’s  young  how  to  "influence 
the  shape  of  the  world  they  plan  to 
inherit” 

Finding  the  means  to  achieve  the 
aims  is,  as  always,  something  else.  It 
matters  very  little  that  Britain  should 
now  declare  its  adherence  to  the  inter- 
national target  of  reducing  by  half  the 
proportion  of  the  world’s  people  living 
in  extreme  poverty  by  the  year  2015. 
That  would  mean  that  in  a period  when 
world  population  will  increase  by  28 
per  cent,  the  number  of  poor  will  de- 
crease in  absolute  terms  by  30  per  cent 
On  the  track  record  of  international 


development  over  the  past  three  de- 
cades, this  is  simply  unbelievable. 

Some  of  the  measures  now  proposed 
will  help  if  they  work  out  in  practice. 
The  principle  of  ensuring  that  the  full 
range  of  government  policies,  including 
environment,  trade  and  investment,  is 
consistent  with  development  aims  is  an 
important  one  — if  Ms  Short’s  depart- 
ment can  find  the  clout  to  assert  its 
priorities.  More  cautiously,  the  new 
formulation  on  building  public/private 
partnerships  is  necessary  in  a global 
economic  age  when  private  capital  has 
such  an  enormous  impact — again,  only 
if  Ms  Short  can  find  the  clout  to  insist 
on  the  “ethical  and  socially  respon- 
sible” strategies  which  she  advocates. 

But  in  the  end  it  is  the  cash  which 
counts,  and  here  Ms  Short  could  only 
cast  confused  enlightenment.  The 
White  Paper  restates  the  Government's 
election  commitment  to  "reverse  the 
decline”  in  the  British  development 
assistance  budget,  and  to  the  eventual 
UN  target  of  0.7  per  cent  of  GNP.  We 
should  recall  that  in  the  1992  election 
manifesto  — but  not  that  of  1997  — 
Labour  clearly  said  it  would  meet  this 
target  within  five  years.  Yesterday  Ms 
Short  spoke  with  such  enthusiasm 
about  the  current,  much  vaguer,  com- 
mitment — on  which,  she  said,  Gordon 
Brown  "keeps  smiling”  — that  the 
Press  Association  reported  that  the  tar- 
get would  actually  be  reached  during 
this  parliament  If  that  were  so,  rejoic- 
ing would  be  unconfined,  but  Britain 
alas  still  has  a very  long  way  to  go. 


A judgment  on  the  Internet 

It’s  still  a minority  sport,  but  the  fastest-growing  in  the  world 


YESTERDAY  has  some  claim  to  mark 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  Internet  the 
world-wide  network  of  computers  deliv- 
ering instant  information.  First  the 
BBC  launched  its  own  ambitious  web 
site  as  the  third  arm  of  its  broadcasting 
remit  after  television  and  radio. 
Second,  Judge  Zobel  announced  that 
the  only  full  versions  of  his  judgment 
on  the  jury's  second-degree  murder  ver- 
dict against  Louise  Woodward  (apart 
from  copies  given  to  the  lawyers  in- 
volved) would  be  published  on  the  In- 
ternet This  proved  extremely  contro- 
versial but  is  likely  to  be  commonplace 
in  fhture. 

The  only  sense  in  which  the  judge's 
decision  is  controversial  is  that  web- 
surfing is  still  a minority  sport  — even 
though  nearly  100  million  people  do  it 
around  the  world  and  it  is  probably  the 
fastest,  growing  activity  in  the  world. 
During  toe  next  few  years  as  low  cost 
set-top  boxes  enable  toe  Net  to  be  ac- 


cessed from  conventional  television 
sets  (as  well  as  computers)  it  win  al- 
most certainly  reach  a mass  audience. 
That  is  why  the  BBC,  after  a somewhat 
slow  start,  is  now  throwing  large 
resources  behind  it  The  Internet  com- 
munity is  still  split  between  those  who 
want  it  to  stick  to  its  free-for-all  found- 
ing culture  and  those  looking  for  ways 
to  make  an  honest  buck  out  of  it  (with- 
out which  toe  potential  to  operate 
businesses  from  home  won’t  be  real- 
ised). Both  have  a place  and  the  BBC, 
with  its  historic  mission  to  offer  its 
services  for  nothing  is  uniquely  posi- 
tioned to  exploit  the  free-for-all  market 
Its  first  effort  is  impressive  including 
dozens  of  news  stories  on  its  front  page 
plus  transcripts  of  programmes  like 
Letter  from  America  and  From  our  own 
Correspondent  For  its  part,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  do  everything  it  can  to 
ensure  that  the  Internet  becomes  a 
mass  medium  as  soon  as  possible. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A dream  goes 
up  in  smoke 

"THE  brave  new  Labour 
I world  the  country  hoped 
for  after  Hie  wilderness  years 
of  Tory  rule  is  evaporating 
before  our  eyes:  no  ban  on 
hunting  with  dogs,  no  extra 
cold  weather  payments  for 
pensioners,  and  now  a shame- 
less, blatant  U-turn  an  the 
tobacco  advertising  ban  on 
motor  racing  (Retreat  on  For- 
mula One  tobacco  sponsor- 
ship, November  5). 

Does  Labour  actually  have 
any  principles  it  will  not 
abandon?  IT  Labour  is  so  pet- 
rified of  offending  the  coun- 
try’s vociferous-bully  sectors, 
whether  they  be  the  perverted 
minority  who  hunt  or  the 
amoral  money-grubbers  in 
sport  flTnj  «*nmtnenr«l  it  might 
as  well  pack  up  and  go  home 
and  leave  the  country  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  both. 

' Let’s  have  a free-for-all 
based  on  surrendering  to  who 
shouts  the  loudest  or  makes 
the  most  threats.  But  it  in- 
creasingly looks  as  if  we  al- 
ready have.  Frozen  pension- 
ers, unfortunately,  have  no 
ammunition  to  use. 

Lynne  Curry. 

3 Zig  Zag.  Clevedon, 

Somerset  BS21 7EJ. 

THE  Government’s  argu- 
I meat  against  a European 
Union  ban  cm  tobacco  sponsor- 
ship for  Formula  One  racing 
on  the  grounds  that  it  might 
force  the  sport  to  move  to  east- 
ern Europe  where  controls 
would  be  more  lax,  is  surpris- 
ing. Recent  debates  cm  tobacco 
promotion  in  those  countries 
have  been  driven  by  the  per- 
ceived importance  of  meeting 
EU  standards,  largely  because 
of  the  issue  of  accession  to  the 
Union.  Indeed,  the  current  ab- 
sence of  an  EU  ban  on  tobacco 
advertising  has  been  used  as 
argument  against  more  strin- 
gent controls  in  Hungary. 

Of  course  it  may  happen 
that  the  sport  will  move  to 
those  few  countries  in  the 
region  which,  through  feck  of 
democracy  or  human  rights, 
have  no  possibility  of  EU  ac- 
cession, but  do  those  involved 
really  want  to  cultivate  this 
image? 

(Prof)  Martin  McKee. 
European  Public  Health, 
London  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Tropical  Medicine, 
University  c£  London. 

News  values 

IT  IS  misleading  to  deal  with 
competition  between  Chan- 
nel 4 News  and  Channel  5 
News  in  terms  of  the  glamour 
of  their  presenters  (4  into  5 
won’t  go  in  TV  News  battle, 
November  4).  For  some  of  us, 
Jon  Snow  is  more  glamorous 
than  Kirsty  Young.  But  what 
sets  C4  News  above  all  the 
other  TV  bulletins,  apart 
from  its  greater  depth  of  cov- 
erage, is  the  way  its  present- 
ers’ place  uncovering  the 
truth  (whatever  that  is)  above 
their  own  rating  as  TV 
personalities. 

One  suspects  Jon  Snow's  in- 
fluence has  been  crucial  here. 
Long  may  It  continue.  Your 
correspondent  mentions  an 

encounter  with  Heath  but 
there  have  been  many  others. 
In  particular,  the  Snow  inter- 
view with  Maya  Angelou  on 

the  eve  of  Clinton’s  inaugura- 
tion, and  his  interview  with  a 
young  wounded  reporter,  are 
pieces  of  television  that  I 
<haii  always  remember. 

ME  Ault, 

40  Spenser  Road, 

Bedford  MK40  2BB. 

IS  IT  really  news  when  an- 
other superannuated,  over- 

opinionated  and  under-em- 
ployed pensioner  moves  to 
Bournemouth?  In  addition, 
Geoffrey  Boycott  is  only  a 
professional  Yorkshire  man 
and  as  such,  his  chosen  place 
of  abode  is,  by  definition, 
likely  to  be  anywhere  but  the 
county  he  so  often 
(mis)rep  resented. 

DJ  Evans. 

Dept  of  American  Studies, 
University  of  Huff. 


Knocking  ’em  in  the  isles 


JULIA  Pascal  (Islands 
awash  with  ill-gotten 
gains,  November  1)  Is 
clearly  right  to  be  concerned 
at  the  problems  of  fraud  and 
corruption  that  face  off-shore 
communities.  However,  her 
Procrustean  view  of  law  in 
the  British  Isles  is  arrogant 
Her  call  for  Labour  to  bring 
Channel  Islands  law  "Into 
line  with  mainland  practice” 
promulgates  the  fallacy  that 
English  few  is  inherently  su- 
perior to  other  legal  systems 
within  the  British  Isles. 

The  legal  systems  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  shaped  under 
the  influence  of  French  cus- 
tomary jurists  such  as  Poth- 
iers.  English  common  law 
and  modern  comparative 
studies  of  other  jurisdictions, 
are  not  the  unsophisticated 
feudal  entities  that  she  per- 
ceives them  to  be. 

New  Labour’s  New  Britain 
should  not  entail  a political 
climate  intolerant  of  legal  plu- 
rality within  the  British  Isles. 
Law  involves  cultural,  as  well 
as  moral  concerns  and  to  seek 
uniform  law  is  to  promote 
English  parochialism. 

Helen  Brlma  combe. 
Newnham  College, 

Cambridge  University. 

JULIA  Pascal  was  inaccu- 
rate in  two  aspects  of  her 
otherwise  only  too  credible 
piece.  The  Channel  islands  do 
not  profit  from  British  social 


security.  Far  from  Portuguese 
guest  workers  being  encour- 
aged to  leave  as.a.p.,  the  1991 
census  showed  that  10  per 
cent  of  foe  population  of  Jer- 
sey (residents)  were  of  recent 
Portuguese  extraction. 
MGFLe  Btencq. 

10  Grenehurst  Way. 

The  Village,  Petersfield, 
Hants  GU13  4AZ. 

THE  offshore  islands  are 
referred  to  as  feudal  and 
secret.  Pascal  aicn  claims  that 
the  Isle  of  Man  does  not  have 
political  parties,  being  run  by 
a few  Masonic  families.  The 
Isle  of  Man  adopted  female 
suffrage  in  the  fete  1800s, 
though  the  UK  held  out  unto 
at  least  1918.  The  Tynwald, 
our  parliament,  is  indeed 
older  than  Westminster  but  is 
far  less  “feudal”.  Certainly 
the  Legislative  Council  is  not 
popularly  elected  but  com- 
prises only  about  a third  of 
Parliament. 

Current  elected  members 
Include  two  shopkeepers,  a 
nurse,  a funeral  director,  and 
two  pharmacists.  Previous 
members  have  been  an  ex 
paratrooper,  a club  compare, 
an  estate  agent,  housewives, 
and  a taxi  driver.  Hardly  typi- 
cal Masonic  members. 

It  is  true  that  Tynwald  is 
not  governed  on  party  lines 
but  that  does  not  mean  there 
are  no  parties.  The  Manx 
Labour  Party  has  existed 


since  the  twenties  and  cur- 
rently has  two  members  in 
Tynwald,  one  as  a Minister. 
There  is  a Manx  Green  party, 
and  a loose  opposition  group- 
ing awwaingiy  entitled  the  Al- 
ternative Policy  Group. 

As  for  "little  new  blood”, 
the  previous  census  showed 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  resi- 
dents are  full-blooded  Manx. 
G A Clark. 

33  BaUawuark, 

Douglas. 

Isle  of  Man  IM2  2EY. 

JULIA  Pascal  claims  that 
"in  Jersey,  house  pur- 
chase restrictions  make  buy- 
ing impossible  for  all  except 
the  very  rich".  Wrong.  The 
island’s  housing  restrictions 
are  designed  to  help  the  ordi- 
nary Jersey-born  or  resident 
family,  and  to  limit  the  Influx 
of  wealthy  outsiders. 

She  claims  that  Jersey's 
government  is  “secret”  and 
“feudal”.  Wrong.  Although 
arguably  in  need  of  reform. 
Jersey’s  parliament  — the 
States  — is  freely  elected  by. 
and  accountable  to.  the  people 
of  Jersey.  She  claims  that 
“there  is  little  new  blood”  in 
Jersey.  The  island's  popula- 
tion (1991  census)  is  just  over 
84,000.  Jersey-born  people,  of 
Jersey  parentage,  are  now 
just  one  part  of  a cosmopoli- 
tan and  immigrant  culture. 
(Dr)  David  Omissi. 

Hull  HU6. 


Perils  of  clinging  to  office 


NOT  being  seen  around  the 
Department  or  not  doing 
the  job  — what  exactly  is 
John  Redwood’s  complaint 
against  Margaret  Beckett 
(Tories  demand  Beckett  tots 
up  holiday  time,  November 
5)?  Sensible  voters  will  judge 
her  on  the  results  of  her  De- 
partment not  the  number  of 
hours  she  puts  in  at  the  office. 

No  wonder  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  is  seen  as  out  of 
touch  with  business  and 
many  aspects  of  life  in  Brit- 
ain. Redwood  shows  little 
understanding  that  a high 
tech,  global  business  environ- 
ment demands  flexibility  in 
working  place,  time  and  pat- 
terns. The  office  can  move  to 


the  skilled  person.  It  is  not 
enshrined  In  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  a Whitehall  office 
after  frustrating  and  unpro- 
ductive time  in  a traffic  jam. 
If  any  senior  manager  can 
produce  the  goods,  on  time 
and  up  to  quality,  what  does  it 
matter  where  she  does  It? 

The  days  of  reward  for  pre- 
senteeism, a Jacket  left  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  or  unneces- 
sary long  hours  are  thank- 
fully on  the  wane.  Thank  you 
Margaret  Beckett  for  balanc- 
ing work  and  borne  without 
resigning  to  “spend  more 
time  with  the  family”. 

Lesley  Holland. 

9 Dukes  Avenue, 

London  N10  2PS. 


How  to  deliver  democracy,  Tony 


RECENTLY  the  Govern- 
ment denied  Oxford- 
shire's people  and  their 
County  Council  the  right  to 
spend  £6  million  on  badly 
needed  services  which  they 
had  voted  to  provide  on  May 
l.  As  Labour’s  social  services 
spokesperson  in  Oxfordshire, 
I am  now  cutting  services  be- 
cause of  this  decision.  My 
wry  smile  on  reading  Tony 
Blair’s  article  (Clean  up  the 
councils,  November  3)  about 
his  commitment  to  local  de- 
mocracy was  more  like  a 

gfinujcg. 

If  Mr  Blair  and  his  col- 
leagues are  serious  in  believ- 
ing that  “local  government  is 
the  life  blood  of  our  democ- 
racy” then  they  could  take 
some  measures  immediately 
to  promote  the  notion  that 
public  services  are  best  run 
by  local  people  accountable  to 
the  public  they  serve. 

The  iniquitous  capping 
regime  should  be  abolished. 
This  would  enable  local  gov- 
ernment to  assess  the  needs  of 
their  locality  and  how  they 
are  to  be  addressed  In  collabo- 
ration with  their  community. 


The  national  settlement 
and  distribution  of  the  Busi- 
ness Rate  should  be  returned 

to  local  control  so  that  coun- 
cils can  work  with  industry 
and  commerce  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  their  area. 

The  work  of  many  quangos, 
for  example  community 
health  services,  should  be 
transferred  to  local  authori- 
ties where  they  would  be 
managed  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  for  local  people. 

Lastly,  the  spending  for- 
mula for  local  government 
needs  urgent  revision  In 
order  to  fey  down  minimum 
standards  for  services  and  not 
maximum  spending  criteria. 

Fundamentally,  local  gov- 
ernment works  well. 

(Cllr)  Tom  Richardson. 
County  Hall. 

Oxford  OX1 1ND. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied:  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


Law  and  orders 

RUTH  Evans  (Letters.  Octo- 
ber 21)  accuses  me  of  being 
on  shaky  ground  by  claiming 
that  conditional  fees  can  be 
cheaper  and  more  convenient 
than  legal  aid.  The  research 
by  the  Policy  Studies  Institute 
did  find  this  to  be  true  in  a 
significant  percentage  of 
cases.  I obviously  look  for- 
ward to  the  results  of  further 
research.  I do  not  accept  that 
In  the  meantime  we  should 
deny  access  to  these  agree- 
ments for  the  wide  range  of 
cases  and  people  that  are  pres- 
ently excluded.  This  effec- 
tively denies  access  to  justice 
— when  the  evidence  suggests 
these  arrangements  are  work- 
ing as  Intended. 

Far  too  many  consumers 
are  unable  to  enforce  their 
rights  because  legal  costs  are 
too  high.  This  government 
will  change  this  by  extending 
conditional  fees  and  reform- 
ing the  civil  justice  system  to 
make  It  quicker,  cheaper  and 
simpler.  I would  expect  con- 
sumer organisations  to  ap- 
plaud that. 

Geoff  HoonMP. 
Parliamentary'  Secretary 
Lord  Chancellor’s  Department. 


A Country  Diary 


More  discord 
at  the  opera 

V/OUR  Leader  (November  5) 
Y remarks  that  the  English 
National  Opera  performs  in  “a 
language  which  everyone  can 
understand”.  Even  assuming 
that  one  is  lucky  enough  to  be 
in  a seat  which  does  not  have 
to  contend  with  the  threatre  s 
appalling  acoustics,  much  of 
the  singing  bears  little  rela- 
tion to  any  language  on  earth. 
These  translations  sabotage 
the  music  for  which  the  words 
were  originally  written.  > At 
The  Met  in  New  York,  trans- 
lations are  also  available  on 
the  back  of  the  seat  in  front. 
This,  of  course,  also  allows 
one  to  display  a certain  oneup- 
martship  — fraudulent  or 
otherwise  — by  choosing  not 
to  turn  it  on. 

Montagu  Bream. 

19  Lower  Road. 

Chinnor. 

Oxfordshire  OX9  4DT. 

JUST  why  some  people  con- 
sider that  fat  men.  singing 
as  if  they  have  just  bad  their 
testicles  tugged  is  the  height 
of  cultural  sophistication  is 
beyond  me.  If  my  most  com- 
mon form  of  recreation,  sup- 
porting the  mighty  Wimble- 
don FC.  received  the  same 
level  of  subsidy  as  opera.  I 
would  be  able  to  get  a taxi  to 
and  from  the  ground,  enjoy  a 
few  beers,  sit  in  the  directors' 
stand  and  still  have  money  left 
for  a fish  and  chip  supper. 

I urge  the  Government  to 
stand  firm  and  let  the  market 
decide  the  future  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  If  there  is  a’ fi- 
nancial crisis  let  those  who 
enjoy  this  dubious  pleasure 
bail  it  out 
Colin  Adkins. 

55b  Kingscourt  Road. 

London  SW16  I.JA. 

VIVIEN  Duftield  wants  to 
keep  ROH  exclusive  — the 
meeting  place  for  kings, 
queens  and  top  business 
people  — and  to  keep  the 
nasty  ■•proletariat”  away.  I 
notice,  however,  that  she 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  taking 
the  proletariat's  money  In  the 
form  or  National  Lottery  cash. 
Carol  Hughes. 

25  Paltneira  Gardens, 
Prestatyn, 

Denbighshire  LL199NS. 

IA/HEN  looking  at  the  way 
V V to  run  an  opera  house  the 
Government  should  look  east 

S,n,^ar^W  0pera  House- 

bunt  by  the  communists  as 
part  of  the  re-creation  of  a dev- 
astated city,  nearly  always  has 
House  Pull"  notices.  The  per- 
formances are  creative  and 
dynamic  — and  enjoyed  by  an 

2S«tsbstl“0 

156  Marine  Parade, 

Leigh  on  Sea. 

Essex  SS9  2RB. 


the  burren, 

Could  give  this  diary  the  title 
111  toe  footsteps  of  Guardian 
readers  .On  a November  day 
I followed  the  track  off  the 
Burren  Way  described  so  sen- 
sitively a few  months  previ- 
oialy  in  a letter  sent  to  me  by 
two  Guardian  readers.  1 took 
tee  narrow  track  between  two 
stone  walls,  walking  up  and 

whteh  HU8L,Sm°oth  rocks 
*^C?».dipped  mt0  a hollow 
and  then  rose  again  — the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  to 
Cappana walla  Mountain,  a 
few  wild  rose  tendrils,  scarlet- 

,over  toe  wau 
in  places  and  tight  against  a 
holly  tree  the  lovely  spindle 

ISii™  red-  <£p: 
conspicuously  pink 

changes  accortfog 
to  the  trees  position  heine 
sometimes  pale.  somettaS 
dark).  The  wood  was  used  for 

gE*  - ***** 

^ck  ended  and  I found  my 

mflUSte-  °r  blu® 

(blue  thimble;  or^eaSS 


ptica  f goblin's 
Irish.  The  laj 
give  adequate 
not  pick  them 
get  you!  Todaj 
be  a local  v 
attention  to  t 
gathering  of 
Burren  is  pi 
stood  in  tht 
golden,  blue  ; 
ber  day  ga 
panawalla  cl 
across  the  v; 
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these  Burn? 
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Browing  I, 
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for  lavende 
in  this  re 
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these  grey 
toey  reflecl 
dark, 
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THE  Diary  is  beside  it- 
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pair  coddled  up  on  a sofa 

She  s adorable, ” said  y 
£®uy*  JoWinga  present 
from  his  sweetheart  in  a red 
Aspreybox.  The  sweetness! 
Attempts  to  contact  DoUv 

yesterday  failed,  bnt  we  did 

speak  to  Petsy'smom.  “I 

^^Vermet. Wm'”  »M 
Lady  Vemeca,  in  her  B- 

jaovie  Hungarian  brogue. 

so  how  caa  I welcome  him 

into  the  family  if  I have 
never  met  himT’  But  would 
you  like  to  welcome  him 
into  the  family?  ‘Not  neces- 
sarily,” said  Lady  V.  Ah 
TCil,  it’s  early  days.  Should 
the  banns  be  read,  it  is 
thought  possible  that 
Betsy’s  m jsterious  brother 
Pericles  (pronounced  to 
**yxne  with  testicles)  may 
return  from  Texas,  where 
he  was  last  seen  married  to 
a one-legged  hamburger 

waitress;  This  is  the  first 
time  twa  of  my  friends  have 
come  cUse  to  the  altar.  Call 
meCilL  if  you  must,  but  I 
couldn'  be  more  thrilled. 

TO!  Y Blair  has  made  a 
jo  e.  John  Prescott 
top  been  tellincr  civil 


The  culture  of  the 
endless  campaign 


TAKEN  In  Isolation,  nei- 
ther today's  byelection 
in  Paisley  South,  nor 
even  the  impending 
contests  in  Beckenham  and 
Winchester,  quite  adds  up  to  a 
full  scale  resumption  of  clec^ 
toral  hostilities  between  the 
political  parties  after  the  gen- 
eral election.  Yet  in  tbeir  own 
ways  these  byelections  play  a 
part  in  the  gradual  consolida- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant political  phenomena  of 
our  time  — the  growth  of  the 
permanent  campaign. 

In  essence,  the  permanent 
campaign  amounts  to  the  deci- 
sion that  political  parties  are 
always  running  for  office,  and 
not  merely  at  election  time. ! 
Originating  in  the  United 
States,  where  a far  more  ex- 
tensive network  of  electoral 
offices  and  the  greater  rapid- 


ity of  the  electoral  cycle  go  a 
long  way  to  imposing  such  an 
approach  upon  political  par- 
ties. the  permanent  campaign 
requires  that  politicians  con- 
tinue to  pay  systematic  atten- 
tion to  public  opinion,  the  mo- 
bilisation of  support  and  the 
electoral  consequences  of  all 
their  actions  in  between  elec- 
tion campaigns  and  not 
merely  during  in  the 

permanent  campaign  there  is 
no  close  season. 

If  that  seems  to  be  stating 
the  obvious  about  modem 
politics,  then  ponder  its  far- 
ranging  implications.  The  res- 
ponsiveness to  public  opinion 
means  that  opinion  polling 
and  focus  group  research  be- 
come as  integral  to  everyday 
political  life  as  they  are  to 
everyday  business,  to  the  in- 
evitable disadvantage  of  party 
interest  groups.  Communica- 
tions strategy,  plus  raising  the 
funds  to  pay  for  it,  becomes 
both  bigger  and  more  time- 
consuming  at  all  levels.  And 
the  attention  to  electoral  con- 
sequences means  that  the 
party  leadership  and  indeed 
the  party  generally  become  Ear 
more  preoccupied  with  cam- 
paigning imperatives  than  in 
the  past,  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  states- 


manship and  the  quality  of 
public  policy  making. 

(hie  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  Labour  won  the  1997  gen- 
eral election  was  that  it 
grasped  and  was  able  to  imple- 
ment a strategy  of  permanent 
campaign.  And  all  the  signs 
since  May  I are  that  the  party 
intends  to  stick  with  the  ap- 
proach if  it  can.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Peter  Mandelson  to 
his  central  role  in  coordinat- 
ing the  government's  propa- 
ganda. the  reorganisation  and 
centralisation  of  the  govern- 
ment information  and  press 
machine,  and  the  surprising 
ruthlessness  of  the  Labour 
parliamentary  whipping  sys- 
tem all  indicate  that  the  les- , 
sons  of  1994-97  are  not  about  to 
be  unlearned. 

If  Labour  was  ever  careless 
enough  to  forget  those  lessons, 
then  the  Conservatives  would 
still  be  trying  to  leant  them 
anyway.  Almost  the  first  thing 
that  William  Hague  said  when 
he  became  Tory  leader  was 
that  he  would  give  the  highest 
priority  to  learning  from 
Labour's  example. 

Several  of  the  actions  now 
being  followed  through  by- 
Labour  will  fuel  the  drive 
towards  the  permanent  cam- 
paign. The  creation  of  the 


Scottish  parliament  and  the 
Welsh  assembly  win  provide  a 
new  and  more  rapid  rhythm 
to  the  electoral  cycle  not  just 
in  those  countries  but  in  Brit- 
ain as  a whole.  So  win  the  un- 
precedented plebiscitary  elec- 
tion of  a London  mayor, 
which  has  been  insufficiently 
recognised  as  the  single  big- 
gest change  in  British  elec- 
toral politics  since  women  got 
the  vote. 

Reform  of  the  European 
election  system  in  1999  will 
add  a further  element  Parlia- 
mentary byelection  cam- 
paigns have  been  transformed 
into  contests  between  the 
national  party  machines.  And 
every  referendum  and  other 
d evolutionary  reform  which 
Labour  Introduces  will  add  to 
the  process.  The  net  result  is 
that  British  governments  will 
place  themselves  on  the  elec- 
toral tine  far  more  often  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the 
pasL 

One  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  this  change  is  that 
the  parties  will  have  to  spend 
much  more  money  on  cam- 
paigning than  they  do  already. 
Not  only  will  there  simply  be 
more  campaigns,  but  the  cul- 
ture of  campaigning  will 
rhangp  too,  and  become  more 
expensive  in  other  ways.  As  a 
result,  the  dormant  issue  of 
British  party  political  funding 
must  necessarily  soon 
reawaken,  and  indeed  Blair 
has  indicated  on  a number  of 
occasions  that  he  Intends  that 
it  shall. 

Two  points  need  to  be  made 
at  this  stage  about  this  mas- 
sively important  and  culture- 
changing issue.  The  first  is 
that  Labour’s  primary  motiva- 
tion in  framing  any  changes  to 
British  political  Binding  rules 
ought  to  be  to  even  up  the  pro- 
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Conservative  bias  of  the  cur- 
rent system.  With  the  public 
mood  still  running  strong 
against  Conservative  sleaze. 
Blair  has  the  unrivalled 
means,  motive  and  opportu- 
nity u put  his  much  richer 
opponents  in  a funding  strait- 
jacket.  Part  of  this  is  about  es- 
tablishing a fairer  system. 
But.  let’s  he  frank,  a party 
leader  who  believes  that  he 
can  recast  the  landscape  of 

British  party  politics  is  not  go- 
ing to  pass  up  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  nor  should  he. 

The  second  point  is  that 
Labour  needs  to  beware  of  any 
reform  which  allows  political 
parties  to  buy  television  ad- 
vertising. This  could  he  a 
rhangp  into  which  Labour 
may  feel  tempted.  After  all, 
the  American  political  cam- 
paigners from  whom  Labour 
draws  so  many  lessons  believe 
that  nothing  — but  nothing  — 
helps  a campaign  better  than 
political  advertising.  Advertis- 
ing shifts  numbers,  and  num- 
bers win  elections. 

But  Rian-  should  resist  any 
temptation  to  follow  down  this 
particular  American  road.  Po- 
litical advertising  may  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  permanent 
campaign  culture  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  to  be 
paid  for.  And  that  brings  a de- 
pendence upon  political  do- 
nors which  has  meant  nothing 
but  trouble  for  the  Clinton 
presidency. 

The  permanent  mmpaign  is 
already  a fact  of  British  politi- 
cal life.  It  wjH  become  a much 
bigger  one.  That  is  why  it  is 
vital  that  serious  thought  is 
given  now  to  deciding  be- 
tween those  aspects  of  the  per- 
manent campaign  culture  we 
are  willing  to  live  with,  and 
those  which  we  win  embrace 
at  our  pertL 


David  McKie 


A world 
of  lies 


W L Webb  argues  that  after  the 
fall  of  the  Berlin  wall,  the 
language  of  censorship  may 
have  changed,  but  that  is  all 


Although  the 

magazine  Index 
on  Censorship 
was  founded  25 
years  ago.  In  res- 
ponse to  Pavel  LitvinofTs 
famous  appeal  for  Western  in- 
tellectuals to  show  some  prac- 
tical solidarity  with  their  bur- 
dened Russian  contempor- 
aries, its  editors  and  writers 
never  saw  themselves  simply 
as  enlisted  men  and  women  In 
the  cold  war. 

From  the  beginning,  as  well 
as  publishing  samizdat  from 
tiie  old  Soviet  empire.  Index 
ranged  over  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  censorship  and  op- ; 
presslon,  recognising  that 
since  free  speech  was  crucial 
to  the  struggle  for  all  other 
rights,  they  couldn't  shirk  the 
connection  to  wider  human 
rights  dilemmas. 

And  in  its  extraordinary 
world-wide  log  of  infringe- 
ments, you  could  read  the 
names  not  only  of  the  victims 
of,  say,  the  Latin  American 
and  South  East  Asian  juntas, 
but  also  of  the  censors,  the 
torturers  and  tbeir  masters; 
even,  sometimes,  of  their  emi- 
nently respectable  allies  and 
arms  suppliers,  often  our  al- 
lies, our  arms  salesmen. 

There  was  never  any  dan- 
ger, then,  when  the  Wall  came 
down,  that  Index’s  occupation 
would  be  gone.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  the  not  so  brave  new 


M renaissance  of  an- 
other literary  genre, 
rhyming  poetry,  continues. 
MAFF  Bulletin,  the  Agri- 
culture Ministry’s  house 
journal,  publishes  Memory 
ofDiana,  Princess  ofWales, 
by  Paul  Mason,  a civil  ser- 
vant In  York.  "In  August 
nineteen  ninety  seven/  An 
angel  winged  her  way  to 
heaven/  There  to  sit  at 
God’s  right,  hand/  Watching 
her  beloved  land,”  the  ode 
begins.  "Now  our  Dlls  with 
the  best/ With  her  Dodi  she 
can  rest/ Away  from  an 
life’s  hurt  and  pain/  Safe 
and  sound  they  will 
remain.”  This  conies  two 
day's  after  Boris  “the 
Jackal”  Johnson  lapsed 
into  rhyming  verse  to  inter- 
view Dr  Sense’s  Cat  in  The 
Hat  on  Its  40th  birthday 
(That  Cat’s  got  halls/  That 
Cat’s  so  plucky/  That  Cat’s  a 
tart/  So,  Cat,  stay  lucky). 


APR  calamity  has  nar- 
rowly been  avoided  in 
South  Africa.  At  a 
Spice  Girls  press  conference 
a hack  asked  Mel  B whether 
she  was  enjoying  herself. 
"Oh,  I love  Harry,”  she 
oozed,  “and  I had  a fantastic 
time  with  CharUe.”  A re- 
cord company  spokesman 
leapt  to  Us  feet.  Scary 
looked  at  him.  “Oh  no,”  she 
added.  “I  didn’t  mean  the 
drug  CharUe" 
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world  of  clashing  civilisa- 
tions and  a tearaway  global 
economy  that  cares  nothing 
for  the  hopes  of  1989,  it  was 
soon  clear  that  its  work 
would  be  needed  just  as 
badly,  and  that  in  some  ways 
it  was  going  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  testing. 

The  cidd  war’s  pathologies 
still  have  lessons  for  these 
new  times.  One  might  be  that, 
as  a matter  of  self-interest  as 
well  as  solidarity,  the  kind  of 
responsive  interest  Western 
intellectuals  once  took  in  the 
struggles  of  independent  writ- 
ers in  the  Soviet  empire  ought 
now  to  be  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems erf  Mamie  writers  and 
thinkers  whose  work  reflects 
a less  crudely  reductive  and 
implacable  view  of  the  teach- 
ings of  their  religion. 

Another  should  be  drawn 
from  something  Vaclav  Havel 
once  wrote  in  Index,  that  the 
kind  Of  totalitarianism  he  was 

all  too  familiar  with  couldn’t 
abide  stories,  because  it 
couldn’t  know  bow  they 
would  end  — its  very  raison 
d'etre  being  that  it  knew  all 
the  answers.  A week  after 
turning  up  this  piece  in  the 
files,  1 opened  the  Guardian  to 
read  the  warning,  of  no  less 
expert  a witness  than  George 
Soros,  that  laissez-faire  capi- 
talism was  showing  signs  of 
the  particular  hubris  of  totali- 
tarianism, with  its  strident 
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insistence  that  the  market, 
the  unfettered  market  and 
nothing  but  the  market  had 
all  the  answers:  becoming,  in 
short,  another  closed-circuit 1 
Ideology  to  which  there  was  , 
no  alternative  — “an  ideol- 
ogy”, as  Soros  put  it,  “hostile 
to  the  open  society”. 

Among  other  new  dangers 
that  Tniiw  hasn’t  failed  to 
notice  Is  that  concentration  of 
press  ownership  is  generating 
a dismal,  dumbing,  synthetic- 
populist  sameness  of  tone, 
range  and  content;  and  coinci- 
dentally that  all  but  one  or 
two  or  Britain’s  best  literary 
publishing  houses  are  now 
controlled  by  American 
conglomerates. 

Then,  as  inescapable  as  pol- 
luted air  in  cities  choked  with 
cars  and  vast  transporter 
trucks,  there  is  the  pollution1 


of  thought  and  language 
through  the  spread  of  deceit- 
ful euphemisms,  an  especially 
insidious  farm  of  censorship. 
Some  of  these  derive  from  the 
canting  management  studies 
dialect  which  is  the  daily  lan- 
guage of  the  New  World 
Order  — “downsizing”,  “flex- 
ibility,” and  all  their  devious 
siblings.  Others  come  from 
dialects  used  to  obscure  or 
sanitise  what  happens  in 
wars,  dialects  elaborated  in 
theatres  stretching  from  Viet- 
nam to  the  Gulf,  but  dearly 
kin  to  Nazi  usages  intended  to 
cover  the  reality  of  the 
Holocaust. 

Add  to  this  the  extension  of 
techniques  like  “confusion 
marketing”  into  American 
and  thus.  Inevitably,  into 
British  politics,  with  an- 
nouncements of  opaque  and 


minimalist  policies  from  par- 
ties hamstrung  by  tax  phobia 
and  the  “no  alternative”  ide- 
ology introduced  by  the  des- 
perate-sounding mantra:  "It 
is  perfectly  clear ...  I want  to 
make  it  perfectly  dear ...  We 
have  always  made  it  abso- 
lutely dear...”  and  it  may 
soon  be  time  for  Index  to 
launch  an  effort  not  unlike 
that  Gunter  Grass,  Heinrich 
Boll  and  thgir  friends  in 
Gruppe  47  had  to  make  amid 
the  rubble  of  postwar  Berlin, 
to  purge  the  German  lan- 
guage of  accumulated  poisons 
fatal  to  democratic  and  cre- 
ative thinking. 

W L Webb  is  editor  of  An 
Embarrassment  of  Tyrannies, 
published  by  Gdlancz,  an 
anthology  of  25  years  of  Index 
on  Censorship. 


Need  a hotshot  lawyer?  Buy  local 


Jackie  Mason 


WHAT  can  you  ex- 
pect from  a State 
which,  after 
somebody  kills  a 
girl  by  driving  off  a bridge 
and  leaves  her  to  drown, 
elects  him  senator? 
Originally,  a defendant 

was  entitled  to  have  a jury 
of  his  peers  decide  his  fate. 
TMs  meant  choosing  people 
who  knew  him,  and  who 
knew  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  We  have  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme. 

Now,  we  make  sure  that 
tiie  people  on  juries  have 
never  read  or  heard  any- 
thing about  the  case,  and  if 

It  is  a highly  publicised  one, 

the  lawyers  and  the  judge 
wake  sure  that  the  Jurors 
have  never  read  a news- 
paper, magazine,  watched  a 
television  show  and  do 
nothing  but  walk  baric  and 
forth  looking  at  the  floor. 
Then,  after  all  of  that,  they 
are  asked  to  decode  DNA, 
when  they  cant  even  decide 
why  the  "N**  goes  after  the 
‘*D7.  And,  if  that’s  not  bad 
enough,  the  judge  tells  them 
they  cant  ask  questions  or 


even  make  notes.  These  are 
people  who  cant  remember 
what  they  had  for  breakfast 
and  are  now  being  asked  to 
remember  testimony  given 
weeks  previously.  In  the 
Louise  Woodward  case, 
when  the  jurors  asked  to 
have  testimony  read  back, 
the  judge  told  them  that 
there  was  no  time  to  do  this. 

That  may  be  what  the 
judge’s  wife  tells  him  when 
he  wants  to  have  sex,  but  it 
maitp«  no  sense  to  tell  that 
to  a jury  when  someone’s 
freedom  is  at  stake,  unless 
the  judge  had  a pressing  ap- 
pointment with  a pastrami 
sandwich. 

There  certainly  was 
enough  reasonable  doubt 
not  to  convict  the  Wood- 
ward girl,  in  view  of  the 
conflicting  medical  testi- 
mony, the  girl’s  denials, 
and  the  parents'  complexes 
and  guilt.  However,  be- 
tween the  lawyers’  misjudg- 
ment  and  the  judge  agree- 
ing to  it.  a patent 
miscarriage  of  justice  oc- 
curred. One  wanders  who 
was  protecting  the  little 
girl? 

i “Ail  or  nothing  at  all" 
sounded  great  when  Frank 
Sinatra  sang  it  The  lyric 
was  better  left  to  Sinatra 
thnn  Barry  Shock  when  he 
represented  Louise  Wood- 
ward. A client  is  entitled  to 
a lawyer  who  does  not  bring 
personal  baggage  to  the 
case  that  could  break  the 
client's  back. 

At  least  erne  juror,  when 
polled  after  the  trial,  felt 


that  they  could  never 
remove  the  identification  of 
Sheck,  and  to  a lesser 
degree,  Dr  Michael  Baden, 
the  Medical  Examiner,  from 
their  roles  in  the  defence  of 
OJ  Simpson.  Simpson  is 
perceived  by  most  Ameri- 
cans, and  declared  by  a civil 
jury,  to  be  a murderer.  — 
Indeed,  the  most  attention- 
grabbing  murderer  since  , 
Jack  the  Ripper. 

Dick  Morris  was  Presi- 1 
dent  Clinton’s  political  | 
guru,  until  he  was  caught 

with  a prostitute.  Morris’s 
wife,  Eileen  McGann,  a 
noted  criminal  defence  law- 
yer, immediately  after  his 
fall  from  grace  (or  whatever 
the  hooker's  name  was) 
removed  herself  from  repre- 
senting any  defendant  be- 
fore a jury,  because  she  felt 
that  the  notoriety  of  her 
husband  would,  perhaps,  in 
a non-predictable  way,  af- 
fect the  jury’s  judgment. 
She  felt  it  would  be  unfair 
to  subject  her  defendant- 
client  with  this  additional 
burden. 

This  was  a courageous, 
not  to  mention  economi- 
cally self-defeating, 
judgment 

Nowadays,  the  glue  that 
binds  lawyer  to  client  is 
part  of  an  open  TV  saga. 
The  whispered  asides,  the 
co-operative  efforts,  reas- 
suring gestures,  and  pater- 
nal pats  that  inexorably  tie 
lawyer  and  client  together, 
are  now  made  part  of  the 
public  consciousness. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  price 


to  pay  for  representation  of 
a defendant  in  a highly  pub- 
licised criminal  case  is  the 
necessity  to  decline  repre- 
sentation of  future  clients, 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  pub- 
lic perception  of  cross- 
pollination. 

Famous  lawyers,  im- 
ported from  another  state 
for  an  important  case, 
might  also  be  perceived  by  a 
Jury  as  ‘‘carpetbaggers’’, 
oat  to  fleece  or  exploit  the 
home  folk.  Of  late,  well 
known  lawyers,  who  have 
been  imported  from  one 
state  to  another  to  try  crim- 
inal cases,  have  not  done 
particularly  welL  At  best, 
the  silent  message  they 
send  — that  there’s  no  local 
lawyer  good  enough  for  the 
job —is  an  offensive  one. 


MIKE  Tyson,  in  his 
rape  trial,  was 
apparently  ad- 
vised to  hire  the 
whitest  white  lawyer  he 
could  find.  After  ibe  trial, 
the  lawyer  went  back  to  his 
home  state,  and  Tyson  went 
tojaiL 

Marv  Albert,  America's 
best  known  sportscaster, 
was  recently  charged  with 
biting  and  sodomising  a 
Virginia  woman.  One  look 
at  this  woman  and  it  be- 
came' obvious  that  Albert 
needed  an  optometrist  more 
than  a lawyer.  He  hired  Roy 
Black,  a Florida  lawyer  i 
(who  had  achieved  national , 
prominence  when  he  repre- 
sented William  Kennedy 
Smith  in  a Palm  Beach  rape 


case),  and  brought  him  up 
to  Virginia. 

The  case  seemed  as  easy 
to  beat  as  a three-egg  om- 
elette. The  lady  in  question 
had  two  and  threesome  sex 
and  biting  sessions  with  Al- 
bert over  the  previous 
dozen  years.  But  when  con- 
fronted by  an  unexpected 
witness.  Black  seemed  to 
become  as  tongue-tied  as  a 
teenage  girl  on  her  first 
date  with  the  high  school 
football  hero,  and  as  impo- 
tent as  a eunuch  at  a love 
feat. 

A simple  question  to  the 
witness  was:  “Wasn't  it  true 
everything  you  testified  to 
was  a lie?”  She,  of  course, 
did  not  oblige  him,  and  left 
Black  with  his  habeas 
corpus  hanging  out.  Albert 
shortly  thereafter  threw  in 
the  towel  and  pleaded 
guilty. 

New  York's  Barry  Sheck 
and  former  New  York  City 
Medical  Examiner  Michael 
Baden,  while  playing 
second  fiddle  to  local  law- 
yers in  the  OJ  Simpson 
case,  were  the  front  men  in 
tiie  Louise  Woodward  case. 
End  result:  Woodward  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment with  no  possibility  of 
parole  for  15  years,  and 
Sheck  and  Baden  packed 
their  carpetbags  and 
headed  back  South. 

Jackie  Mason,  New  York 
comedian  and  former  rabbi,  co- 
wrote this  piece  for  the 
Guarcfian  with  US  celebrity 
lawyer,  Rami  Felder. 


WAS  the  1997  election 
one  of  the  great  polit- 
ical events  of  the  cen- 
tury, ranking  with  landmarks 
like  1906  and  1945?  But  of 
course.  Here  was  one  of  the 
great  seismic  reversals  of  for- 
tune: a party  once  apparently 
unassailable  reduced  to  a 
squabblesonne  parliamentary 
rump;  a prime  minister  who 
had  never  held  even  minor 
government  office  command- 
ing a Commons  majority  too 
great  to  accommodate  on  the 
government  benches;  seven 
Cabinet  ministers  (a  record) 
pitched  Into  oblivion.  And 
built  on  a hi-tech,  marketing- 
rich  campaign  which  trans- 
formed the  landscape  of  Brit- 
ish elections.  David  Butler, 
the  hallowed  Oxford  psepholo- 
gist whose  Nuffield  study  of 
the  election,  written  with  De- 
nis Kavannagh.  is  published 
today,  compared  it  in  a week- 
end lecture  with  1959  when, 
fired  by  the  arrival  of  election 
television,  the  parties  staged 
the  first  truly  national,  rather 
than  constituency  by  constitu- 
ency, campaign. 

And  yet  this  was  also  a 
wretchedly  boring  election. 
“It  seems  dear,”  says  the  Nuf- 
field study,  the  15th  (and  But- 
ler's 13th)  in  a series  which 
spam  50  years,  “that  the  1997 
general  election  excited  less 
interest  than  any  other  in  liv- 
ing memory.”  In  a sense,  it 
was  over  long  before  it  began. 
The  Tories  fell  20  points  be- ; 
hind  after  the  ERM  fiasco  and  i 
remained  behind  on  average 
through  the  subsequent  years 
by  much  the  Mm|>  margin. 
The  media  love  a horse  race, 
but  here  was  a contest  be- 
tween an  odds  on  favourite  in 
superb  condition  and  a spav- 
ined old  hack.  The  technology 
was  influential  here,  too:  as 
Butler  observed  in  his  lecture, 
the  more  exactly  prepared  and 
disciplined  campaigns  be- 
come. the  duller  they  are 
likely  to  be. 

And  now  we  are  through 
the  looking  glass  into  a whole 
new  world,  where  party  poli- 
tics seems  suspended,  where 
Tony  Blair,  as  if  cast  as 
People’s  Prime  Minister  to  Di- 
ana’s People’s  Princess,  ap- 
pears as  a kind  of  figure  tran- 
scending party,  governing  for 
us  alL  Yet  here  is  another 
paradox  which  Butler  and  Ka- 
vannagh — drawing  on  statis- 
tical analysis  by  John  Curtice 
and  Michael  Steed,  which 
though  published  as  an  appen- 
dix is  dose  to  the  core  of  the 
story  — have  set  out  for  a 
public  which  has  yet  to  grasp 
it  Blair’s  triumph  was  built 
on  the  backing  of  a mere  31 
per  cent  erf  qualified  voters  (a 


phenomenon  overlooked  be- 
cause people  have  noted  the 
share  of  the  vote  but  failed  to 
note  that  the  turnout  to  1997 
was  the  lowest  in  any  post- 
war election).  That’s  a lower 
share  of  the  total  potential 
vote  than  Labour  got  when  It 
lost  in  1970,  and  only  a whis- 
ker above  what  It  got  in  Feb- 
ruary 1974  when  it  didn’t  do 
well  enough  to  gain  an  overall 
majority.  As  for  the  Conserva- 
tives. hardly  more  than  one 
elector  in  five  entrusted  them 
with  a vote,  which  closely 
resembles  the  fate  of  Labour 
in  1983  under  Michael  Foot. 

These  figures  also  reflect  a 
drift  of  vote  to  minor  parties. 
But  that  too  has  given  rise  to 
myths  (and  a primary  purpose 
of  Nuffield  studies,  laid  down 
by  their  founder  R B McCol- 
lum. is  the  eradication  of 
myths  before  they  enter  the 
bloodstream).  Because  in  19 
seats  the  vote  for  the  Referen- 
dum Party  exceeded  the  mar- 
gin by  which  the  Tory  was 
beaten,  vulgar  persons  may 
have  assumed  that  the  late  Sir 
James  had  a huge  hand  in  the 
Tory  carnage.  Not  so.  say  But- 
ler/Kavannagh/Curtice/ 
Steed.  True,  the  Referendu- 
mites  took  3 per  cent  of  the 
total  vote,  the  best  ever  perfor- 
mance by  any  fringe  party; 
but  a lot  of  the  RP  vote  came 
from  Tories  already  so  discon- 
tented that  if  denied  the 
chance  to  vote  RP,  they’d  have 
voted  for  some  other  non- 
Tory.  Indeed,  the  RP  must 
have  siphoned  off  votes  which 
might  otherwise  have  gone  to 
Labour  or  Lib  Dem  candi- 
dates, thus  enabling  those  par- 
ties to  snatch  even  more  Con- 
servative seats  then  they  did 
Curtice/Steed’s  best  estimate 
is  that  just  six  Conservatives 
may  have  lost  their  seats  be- 
cause of  the  Eurosceptic  par- 
ties. and  In  two  of  these  cases, 
the  UK  Independence  Party, 
now  defend,  did  the  damage, 
rather  than  the  far  more  fam- 
ous and  lavishly  funded  RP. 

■HHERE  are  many  more 

■ instructive  discoveries 

■ here,  not  least  the  extent 
to  which,  to  add  to  their  other 
woes,  the  Conservatives  now 
face  an  electoral  system 
heavily  weighted  against 
them.  Had  the  Tories  had 
Labour’s  share  of  the  vote  on 
May  L and  had  Labour  had 
the  Tories',  John  Major's 
Commons  majority  -would 
have  been  only  45.  Blair’s  was 
179.  Or  to  put  it  another  way, 
on  a uniform  swing  from  1997, 
the  Tories  would  need  a 10 
point  lead  in  the  national  vote 
next  time  merely  to  secure  an 
overall  majority  of  one.  Then 
there’s  the  slaughter  of  Old 
Etonians:  the  new  House  con- 
tains the  lowest  number  of 
OEs  ever.  And  there’s  not  one 
old  Harrovian  left  in  the  place. 
The  school  which  gave  the 
Conservative  Party  Baldwin 
and  Churchill  must  now  bow 
tiie  knee  before  Wath-upon- 
Dearne  Comprehensive.  How 
the  world  has  changed  since 
the  Nuffield  series  began.1  And 
in  this  case  at  least,  for  the 
better. 


Keeping  up  appearances 
is  important. 

Even  to  a teenage  girl 
with  cancer. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Ena  Neill 


From  school  cook  to  Head 


FOR  12  years,  Ena 
NeHl  was  headmis- 
tress of  Summer  hill 
School,  founded  in 
1921  by  her  hus- 
band AS  NeilL  She  inherited 
it  upon  his  death  in  1973  and 
continued  the  tradition  of 
providing  a radical  child- 
centred  alternative  to  conven- 
tional education. 

igna  who  has  died  aged  87, 
brought  great  physical  power 

and  enormous  moral  force  to 
her  complete  focus  on  Sum- 
merhm  its  children.  For 
all  of  us.  whether  pupil  or 
teacher,  she  was  part  of  the 
glue  that  held  the  place 
together. 

For  many  years  before 
Neill's  death,  Rna  was  actu- 
ally In  charge  of  the  day  to 
day  running.  She  continued 
bis  policy  of  limiting  visitors 
curious  about  the  school’s 
radical  educational  policies 
and  avoided  press  contact 
after  years  of  negative 
articles  about  smoking, 
swearing  and  nude  bathing 
there. 

Tenacity  and  a capacity  for 
hard  work  were  two  of  her 
strongest  characteristics.  She 
combined  these  with  a direct 
and  blunt  manner,  as  well  as 
strong  maternal  instincts.  To 
all  the  children  who  passed 
through  Summerhill  she  was 
a mother  figure,  good  or  bad. 

After  a childhood  in  Kent 
she  studied  nursing,  and  mar- 
ried her  childhood  sweet- 
heart Bill  Wood,  an  Illustra- 
tor. in  1933.  After  the  birth  of 
their  son,  Peter,  it  was  de- 
cided to  put  him  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  what  bad  become 
known  as  “that  dreadful 
school",  Summerhill 
Deserted  by  her  husband, 
Ena  went  to  work  in  a photo- 
graphic reproduction  studio 
in  London  and  sent  Peter  to 
SummerhfiL  When  the  studio 
was  bombed  out  during  the 
war,  Ena  was  offered  a job  in 
America  and  wrote  to  Neill 
telling  him  that  she  was  tak- 
ing Peter  out  of  the  school.  He 
wrote  back  saying  the  school 
was  moving  to  Wales  and  of- 
fered her  a job  as  a cook.  She 
accepted.  After  a measles  epi- 
demic her  managerial  talents 
were  noticed  and  she  took 
over  the  running  of  the  school 
from  Neill’s  first  wife  whom 
she  nursed  through  her  final 
illness. 

In  1944.  Ena  married  Neill, . 
who  was  27  years  her  senior. 
He  wrote  to  his  great  friend, 
Wilhelm  Reich:  “We  are  very 
happy  together,  and  both 
have  the  fullest  in  love.  But 
she  hates  it  when  my  female 
fans  come  along  and  want  to 
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Ena  Neill  at  Summerhill.  She  avoided  the  press  after  articles  about  smoking,  swearing  and  nude  bathing  there 
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talk  to  me  at  length.”  And  he 
confessed:  “The  situation 
isn’t  perfect  The  love  one, 
yes,  but  my  wife  has  to  be 
more  than  a success  with  her- 
self and  me  . . . sbe  is  most 
capable,  but  she  expects  too 
high  a standard  of  work,  and 
says  so  and  gets  disliked.” 
What  NeHL  may  not  have  real- 
ised was  that  Ena  didn’t  care 
much  whether  she  was  dis- 
liked or  not 

In  1945  the  school  returned 
to  Leiston  in  Suffolk  with  Ena 
supervising  the  cooking  and 
cleaning  and  looking  alter  the 
houseparents.  Summerhill 
had  its  own  gardener,  free- 
range  poultry  (which  Ena  al- 


ways fed)  ran  around  the 
place  and  every  economy  was 
practised.  It  went  through 
some  very  lean  years  in  the 
1950s  and  Ena  took  on  the 
administration.  She  also  orga- 
nised pmM  for  the  children 
in  the  afternoons  and  country 
dancing  at  night  She  man- 
aged sewing  and  cooking 
classes  and  was  always  a 
strong  force  in  the  school’s 
meetings. 

By  the  1960s  she  had  be- 
come head  of  the  school  in  all 
but  name.  As  well  as  the  ca- 
tering, housekeeping  and 
nursing  the  sick  children,  she 
began  to  take  on  managing 
fixe  school’s  delicate  relation- 


ship with  its  parents.  Long 
before  Neill's  death  she  paid 
the  bills,  managed  the  fi- 
nances, and  did  all  the  office 
work  and  administration. 
After  he  died  she  took  an  the 
responsibility  of  hiring  and 
firing  staff,  selecting  new 
children  and  occasionally 
having  to  throw  them  out 
She  also  took  all  the  day-to- 
day  decisions  not  covered  by 
the  children’s  own  control  of 
the  school  through  their  dem- 
ocratic meetings.  And  she 
still  found  time  to  feed  the 
donkey. 

As  well  as  an  appreciation 
of  food,  Ena  loved  fine  furni- 
ture and  gardening.  She  drew 


well  and  her  paintings  had  a 
strong  sense  of  colour.  She 
also  showed  her  nurturing 
spirit  with  her  dogs  and  later 
cats  who  had  the  run  of  the  1 
house.  When  two  Summerhill 
girls  left  a jackdaw  they  had 
raised  with  Ena  during  the 
holidays,  the  bird  transferred 
its  affections  to  her  and  be- 
came a part  of  . the  household. 
It  would  perch  on  her 
shoulder  as  sbe  walked  over 
to  the  school  to  prepare 
breakfast 

In  1985  Ena  retired  as  head- 
mistress, handing  over  to  her 
daughter  Zoe  Readhead,  the 
current  bead,  though  she  con- 
tinued to  play  an  active  role 


Albart  Lamb 


Ena  Neill,  teacher,  bom  May  29, 
1910;  died  October  26. 1997 


Peter  Softley 


Architect  who  broke 


new  ground 


PETER  Softley,  who  bas  , 
died  aged  75.  worked  on  I 
some  of  the  ground- 
breaking architectural  pro- 
jects of  the  post-war  years.  He 
was  Involved  in  designing ; 
buildings  for  the  Festival  of 
Britain,  houses  in  Harlow 
new  town,  and  the  National 
Theatre  on  London’s  South 
Bank- 

After  studying  architecture 
at  Hastings  School  of  Art  he 
saw  war  service  as  an  RAF 
pilot.  He  then  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic,  graduating  in 
1949.  For  two  years  we  shared 
the  course,  and  afterwards 
were  taken  on  as  architec- 
tural assistants  to  the  office  of 
H T Cadbury-Brown. 

We  were  soon  engaged  on 
work  for  the  Festival  oT  Brit- 
ain, preparing  constructional 
drawings.  I worked  on  the  i 
Origins  of  the  Land  pavilion 
while  Peter  concentrated  on  1 
the  Origins  of  the  People  — 
both  flanking  the  main  con- 
course. Cadbury  Brown  had  I 


designed  a simple  but  elegant 
building  for  the  “People”, 
which  required  sympathetic 
understanding  to  get  it  built. 
Peter's  skill  in  consolidating 
the  initial  design  soon  proved 
itself.  He  had  a natural  and 
profound  understanding  of 
design  allied  to  building 
construction. 

This  was  in  the  days  of 
sparse  technical  information 
and  shortages  of  materials 
and  so  the  emphasis  was  on 
the  use  of  "found"  or  straight- 
forward materials.  Cadbury 
Brown  led  the  way,  always 
ensuring  the  proportion  and 
position  of  the  material  be- 
came Architecture  however 
humble  its  origin.  We  gladly 
followed  and  detailed  the 
logic.  But  it  was  not  without 
debate  and  Peter  could  hold 
his  own  with  the  best  when 
“found”  became  a little  too 
far-fetched  for  his  reality. 

We  then  worked  on  con- 
structional drawings  for 
housing  in  Harlow  new  town. 
The  tasks  were  divided  be- 1 


tween  us.  Peter  was  soon 
ahead  and  demonstrated  a 
clear  conception  of  what  was 
required  from  us  afl,  to  com- 
plete tbe  whole. 

Later  he  worked  on  more 
housing  in  Harlow  and  a 
school  for  the  London  County 
Council.  During  this  period 
he  also  designed  a house  in 
Gerrards  Cross,  Buckingham- 
shire,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Pevsner’s  Buildings  of 
England. 

In  1957  he  moved  on,  spend- 
ing two  years  as  project  archi- 
tect for  the  Eastbourne  Ter- 
race development  in 
Paddington,  in  the  practice  of 
EHELsom  and  Partners  be- 
fore joining  Denys  Lasdun 
and  Alexander  Redhouse. 
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Design  team . . . Softley  (top  right)  in  his  architects  practice 


Richard  Finch 


Sir  Denys  Lasdun  writes: 

Peter  joined  me  and  Alexan- 
der Redhouse  as  a partner  in 
1960  and  continued  with  me  in 
1986,  in  the  subsequent  prac- 
tice Denys  Lasdun  Peter  Softly 


& Associates  until  his  retire- 
ment in  199L 

He  was  graced  with  a 
remarkable  architectural  in- 
telligence and  formal  sensibil- 
ity. There  was  a clarity  of 
mind  and  a morality  about 
everything  he  did.  He  exer- 
cised patience,  skill  and  metic- 
ulous care  to  sustain  the  spirit 
of  the  buildings  on  which  he 
worked  — notably  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  tbe 
National  Theatre. 


His  contribution  was  Im- 
measurable. It  sprang  from  a 
mutual  and  profound  under- 
standing which  developed 
over  many  years  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  drawing 
board.  We  were  able  to  dis- 
cuss and  often  resolve  com- 
plex and  abstract  problems  of 
design  even  over  the  tele- 
phone. His  support  In  the  face 
of  all  the  frustrations  which 
surround  public  works  never 
wavered. 


I recall  his  upright  and  ele- 
gant bearing  and  his  gener- 
ous spirit  always  willing  to 
share  his  talent  I count  my- 
self fortunate  and  privileged 
to  have  worked  with  him  as  a 
partner  and  friend. 

He  married  in  1953  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Brenda, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


Peter  Softley.  architect,  bom 
December  1, 1922:  died  October 
11.  1997 


Jackdaw 


Kappa’s  kids 


ROBE  Di  Kappa's  famous 
boy/ girl  logo  was  an  inadver- 
tent consequence  of  the  Jesus 
Jeans  campaign.  A photogra- 
pher had  posed  two  naked 
models  sitting  back  to  back 
against  a white  backdrop. 

Looking  through  the  lens, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  their 
silhouette  wouktprovide  the 
company  with  a brand  iden- 
tity that  was  at  once  sexually 
charged  and  starkly  memora- 
ble. The  photo  session  saw 
the  birth  of  Robe  Di  Kappa,  a 
range  of  clothing  that  moved 
from  the  understatedly  chic 
polo  shirt  to  the  emphatically 
sporty  tracksuit  tops.  It  is  an 
emblem  which  is  now  as 


distinctive  as  the  Lacoste 
crocodile. 

Kappa  had  by  then  become 
official  sponsors  of  Juventus 
football  club  and  matched  the 
team’s  flash  with  a range  of 
wildly  ostentatious  sports- 
wear, orange  puffo  jackets 
and  T-shirts  sprinkled  with 
the  logo.  Robe  Di  Kappa  and 
Jesus  Jeans  (the  latter  are  no 
longer  in  production  but  a 
relaunch  is  not  out  of  the 
question)  were  aggressively 
advertised  and  became  the 
springboard  range  of  clothing 
that  has  remained  consis- 
tently stylish  and  restiiently 
hip. 

The  Kappa  story  in  Tired,  a 
near  sport  culture  magazine 
available  in  JD  Sports. 


Care  to  dance? 


EVERY  wee  knight  a group  of 
teenagers  strut  into  the  com- 
munity center  in  Ennerdale, 
a township  south  of  Johan- 
nesburg- The  girls  wear 
trendy  tracksuits  and  bright 
lipstick.  The  boys  sport  the 
international  uniform  of  the 
90s  street  tough:  oversized 
trousers,  expensive  basket- 
ball sneakers  and  baseball 


caps  worn  sideways  or  back- 
wards. Once  inside,  the  boys 
slip  out  oftheir  baggies  to 
reveal  skintight  pants.  The 
girls  don  high  heels.  The 
stereo  system  begins  to  blare 
and  tbe  girls  and  boys  begin 
to . . . waltz. 

Ballroom  dancing  used  to 
be  the  domain  of  South  Afri- 
ca’s white  elites.  But  when 
apartheid  ended  and  blacks 
suddenly  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  win,  the  country  wit- 
nessed a full  scale  renais- 
sance  of  the  colonial  vestige. 
Five  years  ago  all  of  South 
Africa's  ballroom  dancers ' 

were  white.  Now  most  are 
black  or  mixed  race.  And  be- 
cause members  of  all  the 
country's  races  dance  along- 
side each  other  at  weekly 
competitions,  many  hope 
ballroom  dancing  will  help 
mend  a country  still  divided 
by  the  legacy  of  apartheid. 
Young  South  Africans  dance 
away  their  differences,  accord- 
ing to  Newsweek. 


being  naughty — who’s  that 
with  your  spouse? 

This  holiday  season  you’ve 
opted  for  racey,  so  it’s  all 
about  parlour  games  to  keep 
the  night  pacey , 

You've  summoned  the 

staff,  they’ve  laid  out  the 
table.  But  what  should  you 
wear?  Just  throw  on  that 

sable. 

For  twelve  closest  friends 
you’ve  stipulated  formal,  for 
tonight  your  soiree  will  be 
fabulous,  not  normal.  So  roll 
back  that  mg  and  pour  the 
libations,  air-kiss  at  the  door 
and  swap  Yule  salutations. 
The  party  season  according  to 
Wallpaper. 


tage  cheese  ceilings,  with  cor- 
roded aluminium  sliding 
doors.  Upstairs  there  were  fif- 
teen little  rabbit  warrens, 
each  about  eight  feet  wide.  In 
a bouse  with  one  of  tbe  best 
views  on  the  coast  there  were 
almost  no  windows. 

“The  only  thing  I kept  was  a 
thirty-five  dollar  chandelier 

that  was  too  fabulously 

kitschy  to  throw  out  It's  In  the 
powder  room.  We  did  it  all 
inside  out  in  two  years — on 


same  days  there  were  two 
hundred  people  working 
here." 

The  house  that  was  wrested 
by  so  much  hot  sweat  and  cold 
cash  is  known  affectionately 
in  Miami  as  Casa  Rocco. 

It  is  not  about  wicker  and 
white  muslin  and  languor 
and  fizzy  drinks  served  by 
tbe  pool  It’s  about  grandeur, 
power,  the  life  of  the  body, 
and  about  making  it  in  a big, 
big  way.  At  home  with  Sylves- 
ter Stallone,  Hello  perhaps? 

No.  Architectural  Digest. 


Party  rhyme 


TWAS  the  night  before 
Christmas  and  all  through 
the  house  your  friends  are 


Sly  style 

STALLONE  has  tackled  the 
property  the  way  Hercules 
blitzed  the  Augean  stebles. 

“ There  wasn’t  one  thing  we 
didn’t  have  to  fix,”  he  says. 
“The  garden  hadn't  been 
pruned  in  twenty  years- The 
moats  were  filled  with  gar- 
bage, and  there  was  a seven- 
teen-foot python  in  die  pond. 

“The  house  itself  was  seven- 
teen thousand  square  feet  of 
green  shag  carpeting  and  cot- 


Plato the  pupil 


Digest . . . Sly  Stallone's 
home  improvements 


LIKE  any  boy,  Plato  was 
taught  gymnastics  and  music 
— the  refinement  of  body  and 
spirit.  Techne  M us  ike  com- 
prised reading,  writing,  sing- 
ing and  playing  the  lyre. 

His  teacher  demonstrated 
proportionality  to  him  with  a 
monochord,  a rectangular 
sound-box  with  a single 
stretchedstring.  He  was 
taught  how  one  divides  the 
string  harmoniously  by 
means  of  a bridge,  and  thus 
the  manner  in  which  the  seg- 
ments or  divisions  related  to 
one  another,  through  his  rec- 


Norman  Greenfield 


in  a red  Lada 


in  the  domestic  mnnaggrtiftTit 
of  Summerhill  and  remained 
living  in  Tbe  Cottage,  her 

limisp  In  Hip  grounds. 

L for  one,  will  remember 
the  tremendous  moral  force 
she  had  and  her  One,  strong 
voice  shouting:  "Tbr  crying 
out  loud”  at  a room  full  of 
children.  Right  to  the  end  Ena 
had  vivid  memories  of  hun- 
dreds of  her  former  pupils 
and  staff. 

Peter  died  in  1978  and  Ena 
is  survived  by  Zoe. 


Norman  Greenfield, 
who  has  died  aged  90, 
was  a leading  figure 
in  the  Barnsley  Com- 
munist Parly  and  a member 
of the  Fire BrigadeUmon ex- 
ecutive. but  was  known  fur- 
ther afield  — from  Dresden  to 

for  Yorkshire  Tours,  the  Hw- 
dersfield  travel  firm  which 
organised  modestly-pric®“ 
trips  to  the  remotest  parte  of 

the  then  communist  wortd-  j 

He  was  a fighter  all  his  life 
but  not  to  the  physical  sense 
— though  in  his  young  days 

he  was  aD  ^te^,5E.g 
champion  and  weightiifter,  i 
and  able  to  pull  a bus  with  ms  | 
teeth.  His  most  notable  fight- 

ing,  however,  was  done  on  the  , 

staircase  at  tbe  Manchester 
Free  Trade  Hall,  when  he  was 
set  upon  by  Oswald  Mosleys 
stewards  at  a fescist  meeting 
in  tbe  1930s. 

Bom  in  Barnsley,  Norman 
was  brought  up  in  Manches-  I 
ter.  He  worked  in  the  fire  | 
■ service  in  both  Manchester  | 
and  Barnsley,  serving  both 
the  union  and  the  party.  After 
retirement  he  became  area 
representative  for  the  old  I 
Dally  Worker,  cramming  his  | 
red  van  with  piles  of  | 
newspapers  and  fund-raising 
materials  and,  sometimes,  | 
even  big  aiwtian,  which  he  j 
said  could  pick  out  the 
i Worker  from  all  the  other  I 
newspapers.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  change  of  name 
to  Mnrning  Star,  nor  of  the 
“reformist”  changes  in  the 
CP,  throwing  in  bis  lot  with 
the  New  Communist  Party. 
He  drove  generations  of  red 
Ladas  and  always  bougit  the 
Co-op’s  own  products,  from 
jam  and  shoe-polish  to  prams. 

Norman  was  also  active  in 
CND  and  in  the  peace  move- 
ment To  promote  under- 
standing, he  led  parties  of 
visitors  to  many  countries. 
The  renowned  Yorkshire 
Tours  (run  by  the  stalwarts 
Laurie  and  Ida  Shaw  of  Hud- 
dersfield) was  all  very  homely 
(at  lay-bys  along  the  way  the 
passengers  would  get  out  and 
the  driver  would  brew  up  for 
them)  and  with  Norman  as 
courier,  every  trip  was  an 
adventure  teat  would  have 
scuppered  Michael  Palin. 

The  most  famous  occasion 
was  tee  trip  to  China  on  the 
Trahs'-'Sitie'rian"  Railway. 
Travellers  were  not  allowed 
to  take  Soviet  currency  out  of 
the  USSR,  so  roubles  had  to 
be  left  at  the  border.  Unfortu- 
nately, on  the  return  journey 
tbe  roubles  were  not  forth- 
coming: so  Norman  led  a sit- 
down  strike  on  the  platform 
and  the  train  could  not  set  off. 
Legend  has  it  that  Norman 
rang  the  Kremlin  and  said 
“Hello!  This  is  Norman”  — 
and  It  worked!  The  money 
was  released. 

My  own  memory  is  of  the 
day  1 set  off  to  go  to  Dresden, 
discovered  half  an  hour  later 
that  I was  on  the  coach  going 
to  Italy,  and  accidentally 
ended  up  in  Rotherham.  As  I 
stood  there  sheepishly  with 
my  case,  the  red  Lada  ap- 
peared — but  my  odyssey  was 
not  oven  Norman  insisted  on 
going  round  by  Sheffield  so 


Greenfield . . . alw  iys  gave 

his  custom  to  the  C o-op 


that  he  could  buy  a rkctorfor 

Ww?rtleyltell  is  o te  of  Nor- 
man’s greatest  achi  Jjement f : 
Determined  to  refinpsh  it  as 
‘'Labour’s  Home”,  hpscoured 
the  country  for  bargains  and 

co-ordinated  the  Vork  of 
craftsmen  from  untoK,  an 
over  South  Yorks He 
spared  no  one  — Arthfr  Scar- 
pm  was  given  a pantbrush 
and  told,  at  9ptm  net  to  go 
home  until  he  had  flubbed. 

Another  dream  tint  Nor- 
man realised  was  tfce  twin- 
ning of  Barnsley  wih  the 
town  of  his  own  choice,  Gor- 
lovka.  a mining  town  in 
Ukraine. 

The  ejbe  was  often  fcrown 
at  communists:  “If  yot  like 
Russia  so  much  why  don’t 
you  go  and  live  there?”—  but 
Norman  loved  Britain,  Jartic- 
uiariy  the  countryside  )f  the 
north  of  England.  • 

But  he  also  visited  2uba, 
saw  Macchu  Picbu  andLake 
Titicaca,  and  well  hit*  his 
eighties  he  went  up  the  Ama- 
zon. Courtesy  of  nkesta  Co- 
op Travel,  of  course. 


NOR,  I think,  dil  he 
really  acknowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Uiion 
bad  collapsed:  per- 
haps he  felt  teat  it  was  ju£  an 
evil  rumour,  propaganda 
spread  by  the  capitalists. 

He  was  an  old-time  social- 
ist, fit,  clean-living  (neithr  a 
smoker  nor  a drinker),  grow- 
ing produce  in  his  garden  hr 
the  family,  valuing  educaton 
and  culture  and  with  a rater 
puritan  dignity:  when  he  tpk 
a coachload  of  working  peole 
to  the  theatre  to  see  a modem 
leftwing  theatrical  group  ie 
was  offended,  and  upset  m 
behalf  of  his  visitors,  by  he 
swearing  and  vulgarity.  Ru- 
sian  choirs  and  dance-troup6 
were  much  more  to  his  taste 
His  family  must  have  su- 
fered  while  he  pursued  thes 
multifarious  activities  bu 
they  all  did  welL  He  wa. 
proud  of  his  sons  and  daugh 
ters.  and  of  his  grandchil. 
dren.  His  devoted  wife,  Ena, 
died  in  June. 

Do  suidaniya  Norman  — a 
“one-off”,  but  a man  who 
reflected  his  times. 


Kate  Josaop 


Charles  Norman  Greenfield,  po- 
litical activist  and  courier,  bom 
April  4,  1007;  died  September  17, 
1997 


Birthdays 


Dr  James  Barber,  political 
scientist,  66;  Prof  Lord 
Bauer,  economist,  82;  James 
Bowman,  counter-tenor,  56: 
Frank  Carson,  comedian.  71; 
Colin  Christopher,  trades 
unionist,  65;  Ray  ConifT, 
songwriter.  81;  Sadly  Field, 
film  actress,  51;  Glen  Frey, 
rock  musician,  49;  Dr  Keith 
Griffin,  economist,  59;  Nigel 
Havers,  actor,  48;  Bernat 
Klein,  designer.  75;  Stephen 
Ladyman,  Labour  MP.  45; 
Don  Lasher,  trombonist 
bandleader,  74;  Mark  McCor- 
mack, sports  promoter,  67; 
Leonard  Mi  all,  historian 
David  Montgomery,  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Mirror  Group  News- 
papers, 49;  Mike  Nichols, 
film  and  theatre  director,  66: 
Susie  Orbach,  psychothera- 


pist and  feminist  51;  Amanda 
Popham,  ceramic  artist  43; 
P J Proby,  rock  singer,  59; 
Gen  Sir  David  Rams- 
botham,  chief  inspector  of 
prisons,  63;  Prof  Sir  Martin 

Roth,  psychiatrist  80:  Arturo 
Sandoval,  jazz  trumpeter, 
composer,  48;  Sir  Oliver 
Scott,  radiobiologist,  75- 
Graeme  Wood,  cricketer,  41.’ 


In  Memoriam 


a Paautltui  man.  Husband  of 


OgnJtion  of  the  sounding 
string. 

The  teacher  divided  the 
string’s  length  from  two-fifths 
to  three-fifths,  thus  producing 
two  harmonious  sounds. 
Along  with  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry and  astronomy,  musike 
was  used  as  a sensible  route  to 
the  appreciation  of  appropri- 
ate correspondences. 

As  Socrates  tells  Glaucorn 
"Musical  training  is  a more 
potent  instrument  than  any 
other,  because  rhythm  and 
harmony  find  their  way  into 
the  inward  places  of  the  soul 
on  which  they  mightily  fasten 
...  he  who  has  received  this 
true  education  of  the  inner 
being  will  most  Shrewdly  per 
ceive  omissions  or  faults  in 
art  and  nature . . . with  a true 
teste.  ’ {The  Republic,  in.  4011 
Proportion  in  music,  life  and 
Resurgence. 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


225?  error  in  the 
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Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdaw<$'guardinn.co.  uk  - 
fa*  4366;  write  Jack- 

daw.  The  Guardian,  119  Far- 
rujgcfort  Road,  London  ECir 
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Tobacco  sponsorship 

This  is  not 

™ ^ artute  tnveeftipeHt  :1  Just  how  imfispensable? 

a cigarette  ffe  St  ® 
advert  sl35% 


Who  was 
protecting 
the  little  girl? 
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Of  course  you 
wouldn’t 
confuse  the 
"Racing*  logo 
(right)  with  a 
similar  one 
for  Rothmans 

— for  as  we 
know;  the 
tobacco 
Industry’s 
code  prevents 
any  product 
promotion . . . 
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Total  UK  sports 
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UK  tobacco 
companies 
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..at  least,  that’s  the  new  view  of 
the  Government.  Funny,  since  , 
it  was  elected  on  a pledge  to  m 
bdn  such  sponsorship.  Alan  u 
Henry  and  Ewen  MacAskill  I 
unravel  yet  another  U-turn  x 
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S»NY  BLAIR  has 
iade  much  over 
le  last  12  months 
f the  need  to  hon- 
or manifesto 
smmitments.  It 
ecome  his  credo: 
government  does 
nifesto  promises, 
public  trust  and 
re-election.  The 
s special  advis- 
ically  motivated 
attached  to  each 
even  hold  regu- 
in  which  they 
s-list  of  which 
been  met  They 
ie  over  tobacco 

I The  manifesto  commft- 
■ment,  contained  In  New ; 
I Labour:  Because  Britain 

! Deserves  Better;  was  unequiv- 
; ocaL  Under  the  heading  Good 
l Health,  it  says:  “A  new  minis- 
/ ter  for  public  health  will 
j attack  the  root  causes  of  ill 
/ health,  and  so  improve  lives 
■ and  save  the  NHS  money 
I Labour  win  set  new  goals  for 
improving  the  overall  health 
of  the  nation  which  recognise 
the  Impact  that  poverty  poor 
housing,  unemployment  and  a 
polluted  environment  have  on 
health.” 

Crucially  it  added:  “Smok- 
ing is  foe  greatest  single  cause 
of  preventable  illness  and  pre- 
mature death  in  the  UK.  We 
will,  therefore,  ban  tobacco 
advertising." 


That  appears  dear  cut  But 
little,  if  anything.  Is  dear  cut 
in  politics.  Timescales  enter 
the  equation.  And  exceptions 
can  be  found  — as  we  have 
learned  this  week  with  the 
blatant  retreat  oyer  its  cam- 
paign to  ban  tobacco  advertis- 
ing of  sports  such  as  Formula 
One  motor-racing. 

The  Government  began  to 
till  out  its  position  soon  after 
foe  general  election.  The 
newly  appointed  Minister  for 
Public  Health.  Tessa  JoweH. 
spoke  on  May  14  in  detail 
about  smoking — but  that  was 
foe  day  of  the  Queen’s  Speech 
and  her  words  were  over- 
looked. But  that  day  a qualifi- 
cation was  entered.  “There 
are  some  complex  issues  here, 
including  foe  use  of  sports 
sponsorship  as  a way  of 
advertising  tobacco  brands," 
she  said.  “We  will  need  to  look 
carefully  at  how  to  remove 
tobacco  advertising  from 
sporting  events  without  creat- 
ing any  risk  to  those  events  in 
the  UK" 

On  July  14,  foe  Government 
held  a seminar  on  tobacco. 
The  Health  Secretary  Frank 
Dobson,  provided  a further 
qualification:  “I  know  that 
some  people  here  today  from 
sport  and  arts  organisations 
are  concerned  about  the  possi- 
ble impact  of  our  intention  to 
ban  tobacco  advertising  and 
sponsorship.  You  are  Just  as 
welcome  as  everyone  else.  We 


have  made  clear  all 
along  we  don’t  want 

to  harm  sport  and  

the  arts.  And  we  will 

help  you  find  other  sources  of 

sponsorship." 

Still  nothing  about  FI.  But 
on  October  16,  after  a sus- 
tained period  of  lobbying. 
F£d6ration  Internationale  de 
1’ Automobile,  foe  umbrella 
organisation  that  runs  FI.  met 
Tony  Blair  at  Downing  Street 
The  FIA  deployed  a host  of 
arguments.  Ft  provides  50,000 
jobs  directly  in  Britain,  and 
150,000  part-time.  Exports  are 
worth  £900,000  a year.  And  foe 
one  deployed  by  the  Health 
Department  and  Downing 
Street  yesterday:  if  tobacco 
advertising  were  banned  in 
Britain,  FI  would  move  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
where  there  is  less  control  of 
advertising  — and  the  > 

images  would  be  beamed  / 
back  anyway  / 

Three  weeks  after  /MBa 

the  meeting,  Jo  well  /Mm, (j 
sent  a letter  to  her . 

European  Union 

colleagues 

explaining  why 

Britain  wanted  l: 

a change  to  a f)  j 

proposed  EU  'j 

directive  to  ban  m 

tobacco  adver- 

Using,  exempt- 

ing  Fl.  "We  i*\ 

propose 

excluding  Fl 
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In  search  of  new  markets 


The  World  Health  Oiganiaalion  estimate*  the  annual  number 
of  deaths  caused  by  totacco,  following  current  trends,  as: 
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n How  to  reach  your 
I*  audience 

hi  Formula  One  TV  audiences  are 
growing  and  desirable,  acoordmg  to 
the  eonsuftancy  Sports  Marlcefcng 
Surveys: 

F • 57  per  cent  ol  ABC]  melee  in 
ilt  Europe,  aged  18-55,  watch  Formula 
§ °ne 

^ • UK  TV  audiences  have  grown  by  43 
w per  cent  in  five  years 

g O Demographics  are  *stabie  but  getting 
^ younger- 

||  O Formula  One  shows  the  biggest 
K growth  In  general  sport  programmes 


from  foe  scope  of  foe  direc- 
tive,” she  said:  instead,  Fl 
would  take  voluntary  mea- 
sures to  reduce  foe  volume  of 
advertising  worldwide. 

Tobacco  sponsorship  came 
to  Grand  Prix  racing  in  1968, 
three  years  after  television 
advertising  bad  been  banned, 
when  foe  late  Colin  Chapman 
persuaded  Players  to  back  his 
Lotus  team  under  foe  guise  of 
its  Gold  Leaf  brand.  Then, 
tobacco  sponsorship  in  sport 
was  un  controversial:  Chap- 
man was  praised  for  bis  innov- 
ative commercial  approach. 
Gradually  Fl  teams  have  cone 
to  depend  on  commercial 
sponsorship 

In  the  1990s,  television  audi- 
ences for  Fl  have  increased 
dramatically:  in  Britain  by  43 
per  cent  in  five  years,  but  in 
Germany  by  more  than  340 
per  cent  (1).  Additionally  foe 
amount  of  television  time 
devoted  to  foe  sport  has  grown 
year  on  year  in 
Britain  by  25  per  cent 
in  1995,  then  by  a fur- 
ther 9 per  cent  last 
year  Such  coverage 
has  raised  foe  stakes 
to  the  point  where 
foe  tobacco  compa- 
I nies,  starved  of  foe 

opportunity  for  more 
conventional  adver- 
ttetng  in  many 
'-w  ^European  conn- 

tries,  have  oiled 
” into  Grand 

. Prix  rac- 
jSS||~  ing. 

A&tijP In  1997, 
£ "xy  the  British 

r ff  j ' Williams  and 

5 C j,  McLaren  teams 
• ‘ have  gained 
about  £19  million 
apiece  from  Roth- 
mans  and  foe  Ger- 
man Reemtsma 
company's  West  brand.  In 
Italy  Benetton  has  taken 
rather  less,  around  £12  mil- 
lion, from  Japan  Tobacco’s 
Mild  Seven  brand;  but  Fer- 
rari, the  most  famous  team  of 
all,  ha«  taken  around  £30  mil- 
lion in  return  tor  carrying  the 
Identification  of  the  Philip 
Morris  Marlboro  brand. 

Four  out  of  seven  teams 
based  In  Britain  — McLaren, 
Williams,  Jordan  and  Benet- 
ton — depend  to  some  extent 
on  tobacco  sponsorship. 
Inevitably  as  public  and  med- 
ical opinion  ha<*  swung  firmly 
against  tobacco  advertising, 
the  cigarette  companies  have 
sought  to  bead  off  confronta- 
tion. Since  1984  they  have  sub- 
scribed to  a voluntary 
agreement  in  Britain  and  Ger- 
many whereby  the  only  brand 
identification  carried  by 
Grand  Prix  cars  is  restricted 
to  the  livery  of  the  relevant 
tobacco  company  As  if  you 
wouldn’t  recognise  foe  prod- 
uctbeing promoted. 

However;  tins  could  only 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning. 
The  draft  EU  directive  to  ban 
tobacco  advertising  in  sport 
coincided  with  the  Labour 


Party’s  proelection  stance  on 
the  issue.  Vet  by  now  those 
who  steered  the  fortunes  of 
Grand  Prix  racing  judged  that 
they  could  marshal  sufficient 
influence  to  challenge  foe  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  key  player  is  Max 
Mosley,  president  of  the 
sport’s  ruling  body  Mosley 
aged  57,  is  not  only  a former 
racing  driver  himself;  but  an 
adept  politician  who  is  carv- 
ing himself  a reputation  on 
the  European  stage,  having 
long  since  judged  that  his  sur- 
name would  prove  an  insuper- 
able handicap  on  foe  British 
domestic  political  scene  (he  is 
the  son  of  Sir  Oswald). 

It  was  relatively  easy  for 
Mosley  to  persuade  foe 
Labour  government  that  it 
would  be  better  oft  agreeing  a 
deal  whereby  the  FLA  imple- 
ments a global  reduction  in 
tobacco  sponsorship  through- 
out Fl  generally  The  alterna- 
tive was  to  have  unfettered 
tobacco  advertising  projected 
into  every  British  living  room 
via  television  coverage  of 
races  outside  the  EU. 

“For  example,  we  could 
require  by  regulation  that  no 
driver  carry  on  their  overall 
or  helmet  any  form  of  tobacco 
advertising."  Mosley  sug- 
gested yesterday  “This  would 
substantially  reduce  foe 
impact  of  such  logos,  which 
currently  feature  on  the  dri- 
vers during  the  race  and  in 
pre/post-race  interviews  and 
podium  ceremonies.** 

The  cigarette  companies  do 
not  disclose,  "for  commercial 
reasons",  how  much  they 
spend  promoting  their  wares 
via  FL  All  they  win  say  is  that 
their  annual  sport  sponsor- 
ship budget  in  Britain  is  a sur- 
prisingly low  £9  millionth 
(although  Gallagher  has 
reportedly  given  £10  million  a 
year  to  Jordan  alone).  But 
Max  Mosley  has  said  that 
tobacco  companies  interna- 
tionally spend  a total  of  £125- 
£200  million  sponsoring  Fl 
each  yean 

In  London  yesterday  both 
the  Government  and  Labour 
press  machines  worked  like 
mechanics  at  a pitstop  explain- 
ing their  case.  But  the  rebut- 
tals that  were  effective  in 
opposition  and  in  general  elec- 
tions do  not  work  as  well  in 
government  Here,  decisions 
have  to  be  made  — and  they 
are  there  for  everyone  to  judge. 

Sources  {1)  Research  by  Sports 
Marketing  Surveys  Ltd;  CSQ 
Tobacco  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Graphics  sources:  Fl  Racing 
magazine  (Haymark at);  Gaiiaghec 
Sports  Marketing  Surveys  Ltd; 
World  Health  Organisation-,  DNH. 
Graphics:  Paddy  Allen;  Fin  ban 
Sbeeby;  Graphic  News. 

Research:  Mark  Espiner 
Guardian  R&l  Unit 
Alan  Henry  is  the  Guardian's 
motor-racing  correspondent; 

Ewen  MacAskm  Is  chief  political 
correspondent 


The  complete 

Internet  solution 

Microsoft 

and  Hayes... 


from 


Why  make  life 

difficult? 


Getting  connected  to  the  Internet  is  as  easy  as 
touching  your  nose  with  your  fingertips  - Thanks  to 
Microsoft  and  Hayes"’- 

Hjves;  ieaendarv  modems  asd  ;he  bril:  ant  MSN  service  from  Microsoft  offer  every 
\ou  need  to  become-  web  active,  in  one  neat  let  e package.  All  you  have  to  do 
your  stunningly  fast  $6K  Hayes  modern  and  get  ready  to  go  to  wherever  your  surf 
a reams  lead. 

MSN.  the  Microsoft  Network,  is  the  best  way  to  get  Cniine  quickly  and  easily.  MSN 
takes  you  to  ait  the  places  that  veu  want  to  go  online  with  onl.ne  magnet-no.  the  latest 
he  a di. cos.  multi-media  reference  Ncraries  and  other  usemi  and  time  saving  so  ruses. 
MSN  also  helps  you  to  find  the  information  you  want  anywhere  cn  the  internet. 

And  just  in  case  you  think  going  online  seems  a touch  too  difficult  - we've 
even  included-an  at-a-glance  flip  up  mouse-mat  guide.  So  as  you  can 
see,  now  all  you  need  to  get  on  the  net  really  is  right  under  your  nose. 

y'ZN'rlT  Visit  your  local  Hayes  reseller  or  call  Freephone 
\Z  and  ask  for  further  details.  Alternatively  E-mail: 

Lbi-J-b-u  eurosales:3'hayes.com. 
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Microsoft  and  MSN  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  US  and/or  other  countries. 
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Rolls  to  stay  British  if  £1  bn 


move  on  Vickers  pays  off 


HOcholas  Bannister 
and  Usa  Buckingham 


V'ICKERS'  plan  to  sell 
Rolls-Royce  was  in 
jeopardy  last  night 
when  a potential 
£1  billion  takeover 
bid  for  the  engineering  group, 
by  a company  half  its  size, 
came  to  light. 

Mayflower  Corporation,  a 
specialist  car  bodies  firm,  is 
considering  a hid  for  Vickers, 
which  would  keep  ownership 
of  the  Rolls-Royce  luxury  car 
business  In  British  hands. 

The  surprise  move  throws 
into  confusion  Vickers'  plan 
to  sell  Roll-Royce  to  a large 
motor  manufacturing  group 
— with  Germany's  BMW  and 
Mercedes  seen  as  the  most 
likely  candidates. 

It  is  understood  that 
Vickers  was  tipped  off  that 
Mayflower  and  its  advisers, 
BZW.  were  discussing  a hos- 
tile takeover  hid  early  in  the 
week.  Top  level  contacts  be- 
tween the  two  sides  failed  to 
flush  out  an  offer,  or  a 
promise  that  Mayflower 
would  drop  plans  for  a hostile 
offer  if  Vickers  agreed  to 
talks. 

The  Mayflower  bid  is  cer- 
tain to  be  challenged  by 
Vickers  on  the  grounds  that 
the  company  is  too  small  to 
take  on  the  investment  needs 
of  Rolls-Royce  and  could  only 
finance  the  deal  through 
heavy  borrowings. 

Mayflower  was  only 
formed  seven  years  ago  when 
millionaire  businessman 
John  Simpson  and  City  finan- 
cier Rupert  Hambro  made  a 
reverse  takeover  bid  for  Tri- 
angle Trust  makers  of  Tri- 
ang  toys. 

It  has  expanded  rapidly 
through  takeovers,  tapping 
Its  shareholders  for  money 
each  time.  However,  a bid  of 
this  size  — lo-times  bigger 
than  anything  it  has  bought 
before  — wfll  also  involve 
hug&horro  wings. 

The  only  parts  of  Vickers 
which  Mayflower  is  thought 
keen  to  keep  are  Rolls-Royce 
Motors,  Cosworth  cars,  and 
the  propulsion  technology 
division.  It  would  seek  to  sell 
the  defence  business,  best 
known  for  Its  heavy  battle 
tanks.  GKN  and  British  Aero- 
space could  be  buyers. 

Mayflower  — which  is  to 
make  panels  for  the  new 
Rolls-Royce  and  Bentley  mod- 
els to  be  unveiled  next  year  — 
was  forced  to  Issue  a state- 
ment yesterday  saying  it  was 
considering  options  which  in- 
cluded a hostile  bid  for 
Vickers. 

Shares  in  Mayflower  group 
sank  reflecting  concern  that 
the  group’s  management  was 
planning  a “bid  too  far”. 

The  Vickers  board  told 
Mayflower's  executives  that 
any  Arm  proposals  would  be 
considered  “on  their  merits”. 


Taking  a shine  to  Rolls-Royce  — but  there  are  doubts  about  Mayflower’s  interest  in  Vickers  phcttoorapk  graham  turner 


The  group  also  confirmed 
that  BMW  had  the  right  to 
match  any  takeover  offer  for 
Rolls-Royce. 

Analysts  said  the  research 
and  development  spending, 
coupled  with  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing the  bid  and  new  in- 
vestment to  take  the  propul- 
sion business  forward,  could 
prove  too  much  for  May- 


flower unless  it  could  quickly 
sell  off  unwanted  parts  of  the 
Vickers  empire. 

"One  of  the  attractions  of 
Mayflower  has  been  that  it 
has  been  a tightly  focused 
company.  You  would  have  to 
question  whether  it  has 
either  the  management 
reserves  or  the  money  for 
this.  After  all,  there  is  whole 


lot  of  difference  between  put- 
ting together  a whole  Rolls- 
Royce  car  and  just  making  a 
body  panel.”  an  analyst  said. 

After  disposing  of  its  toy 
businesses,  Mayflower  bought 
Motor  Panels  for  £18  million  in 
1991,  the  LAD  design  company 
for  £3  minion  in  1993,  and  Wal- 
ter Alexander,  Britain's  largest 
bus  maker,  in  1995  for 


£23^  million.  Its  1996  bid  for 
the  Pullman  Company,  a US 
car  components  firm,  was 
trumped  by  a £200  million  offer 
from  Tenneco,  but  later  that 
year  it  bought  SCSM,  the 
eightb-largest  US  car  body 
pressings  and  sub-assembly 
business,  for  £106  million,  pick- 
ing up  customers  such  as  Mer- 
cedes and  Ford. 


Predator: 

Mayflower 


.V/"*  • 


□ Automotive  engineering 
IWoup  specialising  in  design 
and  manufaehn  of  car 
bodoa  for  large  motor 


□ Founded  to  1989  as  a 
result  of  a reverse  takeover 
ofniangfflThjs^  (ha 
maker*  of  Tri-ang  toys. 

□ Pre-tax  profits  last  year 
of  £17.9  rnflOon,  compared 
wttti  less  than  £500,000  In 
1990. 

P it  has  grosm  rapidly  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
through  acquisitions  funded 
mainly  by  rights  issues. 


badutorRowrOrota’s 
MQF  sports  car  and  for 
Vickers’  new  generation  of 
RoUs-Royee  and  Bentley 


Prey: 

Vickers 


w?**1*-* TV 


□ Engineering  yoty 
concentrating  on  defence 
systems,  propulsion 
technologies  and  Coawortn 


□ Pre-tax  profits  last  year 
of  £83.3  mfl Bon  on  sales  of 
£1.2  bHBon. 

□ Best  known  for  its  heavy 
battle  tanks  and  Rolls- 
Royce  and  Bentlqy  cars. 

□ Last  week  put  its  luxury 
car  dMskm  up  for  sale, 
obumtog  it  coukl  no  longer 

afford  the  investment 
needed  to  develop  new 
generations  of  RoBs-Royces 
and  Bentleys. 

□ Announced  the  sale  of 
Its  meefleal  division 
yesterday. 


BA  seeks  to  make  £400m  more  cuts 


Keith  Harper 

and  June  Wolf 


(RITISH  Airways 

needs  to  And  a ftir- 
Jther  £400  million  in 
'cuts  to  meet  its 
£1  billion  efficiency  savings 
target  over  the  next  two 
years,  chief  executive  Bob 
Ayling  admitted  yesterday. 

The  savings  will  not  come 
through  running  a "no  ErfQs” 
airline,  he  said. 

Low-fores  airline  EasyJet 
said  yesterday  that  it  might 
take  legal  action  against  BA  if 
the  airline  starts  a rival  low- 
fare  operation.  EasyJet 
founder  and  chairman  Stelios 


HaJi-Olannou  said  he  would 
consult  his  lawyers  about 
■Tiring  a warning  shot”. 

He  said  the  case  would  be 
brought  on  the  grounds  that  a 
BA  law-cost  airline  would  be 
an  abuse  of  its  dominant 
position. 

Mr  Ayling  said:  “We  are 
still  considering  the  Implica- 
tions of  a low  cost  company.” 

Ifis  comments  on  savings 
came  as  BA  published  its 
second  quarterprofits  to 
September  30,  confirming 
that  the  company’s  profits  be- 
fore tax  plunged  from  £320 
million  a year  ago  to  £210  mil, 
lion,  largely  because  of 
strikes. 

The  cabin-crew  dispute  cost 


BA  £125  million,  a sum  which 
could  rise  when  the  final  fig- 
ures are  known,  but  Mr  Ayl- 
ing insisted  that  BA  was 
“now  in  a very  strong  posi- 
tion and  put  the  industrial 
dispute  behind  us." 

The  City  rallied  behind  Mr 
Ay  Ling's  statement  in  spite  of 
his  admission  that  the  com- 
pany still  had  to  make  more 
savings.  But  he  promised  that 
they  would  not  come  from 
staff  cuts  or  internal  reforms 
which  had  been  completed. 

The  company  has  acted  to 
plug  customer  criticism  of  its 
poor  baggage  handling  by 
recruiting  a further  200  staff 
over  the  past  few  months. 

It  has  been  forced  to 


reverse  some  of  these  cuts  be- 
cause large  quantities  of  bag- 
gage are  being  lost  at  Heath- 
row and  at  overseas  stations. 

BA  has  recruited  2,000  staff 
this  year  while  4,000  have  left 
According  to  Mr  Ayling, 
63,000  people  will  be  employed 
by  the  company  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

Pre-tax  profits  for  the  six 
months  to  September  were 
down  from  £470  million  to 
£430  million.  Increased  costs 
were  op  6.1  per  cent  at  £4.1 
billion,  and  turnover  rose  to 
£4.4  billion.  Mr  Ayling  said 
that  the  company  expected  to 
make  £200  million  in  savings 
this  year  and  that  earnings 
were  reduced  by  £128  million 


through  the  strength  of  ster- 
ling. 

He  defended  BA's  new 
£70  million  logo,  which  has 
been  widely  attacked  for 
shedding  Us  British  image  In 
favour  of  an  international  fla- 
vour on  its  livery.  Mr  Ayling 
said  that  the  hostile  share- 
holders’ meeting  had  got  it 
wrong,  and  that  70  per  cent  of 
customers  abroad  were  posi- 
tive about  it. 

Mr  Ayling  said  he 
remained  optimistic  about 
the  proposed  alliance  between 
BA  and  American  Airlines. 
But  in  Brussels,  a European 
Commission  source  said  that 
it  would  rule  against  the  alli- 
ance unless  the  airlines  of- 


fered to  give  up  more  take-off 
and  landing  slots. 

The  comments  came  after 
the  latest  round  of  talks  be- 
tween officials  from  the  com- 
panies and  the  EU  foiled  to 
produce  a compromise. 

The  official  said  the  com- 
mission aimed  to  make  a pre- 
liminary ruling  on  the  alli- 
ance before  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  a formal  decision 
expected  early  next  year.  The 
commission  wants  the  pair  to 
give  up  about  350  Slots  a week 
at  Heathrow,  compared  with 
the  168  recommended  by  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  under 
the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment US  authorities  have  yet 
to  rule  on  the  alliance. 


IT  time  bomb  firm  desperately  seeking  software  trainees 


Chris  Barrie  on 
a plan  to  recruit 
from  outside 

the  industry 


TEACHERS,  the  unem- 
ployed and  parents 
wishing  to  return  to 
work  after  raising  children 
are  being  sought  by  a lead- 
ing IT  company  desperately 
seeking  to  recruit  2,000 
new  recruits  to  deal  with 
the  millennium  timebomb. 

In  a dramatic  indication 
of  UK's  shortage  of  IT  staff, 
the  CRT  Group  pledged  to 
spend  £70  million  training 
Industry  outsiders. 


As  firms  prepare  for  the 
single  currency  and  gear  up 
to  adapt  their  IT  systems  to 
cope  with  the  millennium 
timebomb  — when  many 
software  systems  are  in 
danger  due  to  the  century 
date  change  — growing  de- 
mand for  systems  analysts 
and  programmers  will  far 
outstrip  supply. 

The  CRT  Group,  which 
operates  IT  consultancy, 
recruitment  and  training 
businesses,  said  it  was  look- 
ing for  people  with  the 
right  aptitude  irrespective 
of  their  background.  It 
cited  a former  machinery 
assistant  and  a former  FA 
as  examples  of  success  so 
far.  Candidates  will  have  to 
pass  a battery  of  aptitude 


Bugged  by  the  Millennium 


.•Up'to  emWon  Jobs  couW  be  atrtsk  . 

qr  The  Government  says  aH  businesses  wfB  be  affected  by  the 

■ mRteonJum  date  change  and  most  by  a single  currency  • 

• The  cost  of  cowflrflanco  coukl  reach  £4  hfflton  in  the  UK  and 

■ £900  b08on  gtobefiy  ■ 

•:  • Prudential**  Insurance  business  atone  fcs  checking  800 
' ^)gq3ttons,100^XXJjsxi£p»rjs  and  150  rrflSonfewsot  coda 
Chettantiam&Gkxieesttrhasoffc^ 

•••*  a £20000  toyaBy  bonus  to  stay  urrtB  frw?  end  erf  March  2DD0 

• Companies  are  beginning. to  qualify  contracts. to  protect  * 
agalnstiftigation  arising  from  the  mfflmu^urnhmribomb 

• Whether  the  UK  joins  EMU  or  not,  British  suppliers  to 
multinational  companies  wSJ  have  to  account  in  ecus 


and  psychological  tests  and 
interviews  before  being 
trained.  Starting  salaries 
will  range  from  £10,000  to 
£40,000.  Successful  recruits 
will  have  to  agree  to  stay 


for  two  years  or  repay  a 
proportion  of  the  compa- 
ny’s costs. 

CRT  is  48.4  per  cent 
owned  by  Knowledge  Uni- 
verse. a US  firm  controlled 


by  former  Junk-bond  finan- 
cier Michael  Milken  and 
Oracle  chairman  and  chief 
executive  Larry  Ellison. 

Karl  Chapman,  CRT  chief 
executive,  said  the  com- 
pany was  painting  “on  a 
wide  canvas”  in  its  search 
for  new  recruits. 

The  Computer  Services 
and  Software  Association 
welcomed  the  move  but 
said  there  was  already  a 
shortfall  of  30,000  people 
out  of  a skills  base  of  about 
600,000  people.  CSSA  direc- 
tor general  Sob  Wirszycz- 
said  the  shortfall  was  al- 
ready provoking  a sharp 
rise  in  pay  rates  for  IT 
staff  up  by  10  per  cent  in 
the  last  year  for  those  in 
fall-time  employment  and 


by  20  per  cent  for  those  on 
short-term  contracts.  He 
said  rather  than  train  new 
recruits,  firms  had  pre- 
ferred to  look  for  “oven- 
ready  people". 

CRT  said  last  night  it  had 
already  received  580 
requests  for  Information  on 
its  freephone  line. 

• Reuters,  the  financial 
data  and  news  agency, 
sought  to  reassure  custom- 
ers yesterday  that  its  sys- 
tems would  function  cor- 
rectly after  January  2000 
by  laying  out  how  products 
would  be  replaced  if  neces- 
sary. The  costs  of  the  plans 
would  be  absorbed.  It  said. 
A frailer  statement  would  be 
made  when  annual  results 
were  reported  in  February. 
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Mayflower  pl&ns 
an  epic  voyage 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  cosy  belief  inside 
Vickers  that  Rolls-Royce 
could  be  gently  sold  off  to 
a European  car  maker  such 
as  BMW,  allowing  It  to  con- 
centrate on  its  defence  ana 
engineering  business,  has 
been  shattered  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Mayflower. 

Vickers  may  denigrate 
Mayflower  as  nothing  more 
than  a jumped-up  metal 
basher,  but  under  the  careful 
management  of  Rupert  Ham- 
bro and  John  Simpson  May- 
flower has  carved  itself  out  an 
important  specialist  role  in 
the  global  car  market,  produc- 
ing precision  panels  for  high 
quality  vehicles  from  Rolls- 
Royce  and  Jaguar  to  Chrysler 
sports  cars. 

The  financing  of  such  a deal 
would  require  a huge  leap  for 
Mayflower.  It  would  almost 
certainly  involve  another 
share  offer  for  a company 
which  has  had  four  rights 
issues  in  a decade,  together 
with  a large  slice  of  borrow- 
ing. 

Although  Vickers  is  valued 
at  £850  million,  its  advisers 
will  demand  a premium 
which  could  push  the  price  up 
to  £1.1  billion  or  more.  Quite  a 
bit  for  a group  with  a market 
capitalisation  of  £489  million. 

But  Mayflower  would  hope 
to  claw  back  a chunk  of  cash 
by  selling  off  the. defence  busi- 
ness, perhaps  to  GKN,  Brit- 
ain's other  tank  maker,  with 
a separately  quoted  merged 
tank  business  a possibility. 

This  would  leave  three 
world  class  businesses  — 
Rolls-Royce,  Cosworth  and 
Vickers  propulsion  operation 
— in  British  hands.  Then  the 
questions  would  be  whether 
Mayflower  could  raise  the 
necessary  cash  to  engineer 
the  new  Rolls/Bentley  range 
and  nurture  the  engine  coop- 
eration with  BMW. 

Mayflower  has  made  a bold 
approach,  which  might  force 
Vickers  to  look  for  a white 
knight 


Low  flying 


'"■“HERE  may  well  be  a sigh 
I of  relief  from  British  Air- 
I ways'  chief  executive. 
Robert  Ayling,  at  the  market 
reception  to  the  company's 
first-half  results.  The  shares, 
having  been  since  May 
among  the  worst  performers 
in  the  FTSE  index,  dropping 
almost  a quarter  in  value, 
bounced  back  almost  5 per 
cent  in  the  latest  trading  ses- 
sion in  the  belief  that  Mr  Ayl- 
ing can  deliver  on  much 
promised  cost  efficiencies. 

Maybe  he  will,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  recent  past  BA  is 
looking  sub-octane.  The  com- 
pany has  been  through  a 
bruising  industrial  dispute 
which  cost  it  £125  million, 
and  made  it  lose  market  share 
as  a result  of  business  di- 
verted to  KLM  and  other 
European  competitors,  tt  has 


Smomillioa-'  o wonders^ 
rolln  Marshall  rnd  the  CBI 
have  been  such  fons  of  the 
euro  (sec  below).  . 

As  a consequnce.  operat- 
ing profits  turn]  led  ®U 
cent  in  the  first  half  to 
eIS  million,  ant  foe  overall 
Derformance  wa : buoyed  b> 
sale  of  foe  £157  millions  of 
Sare  stakes  in  USAirways 
and  computer  ^servation 

^TTiei Lm preyed  inspects  ap- 
pear to  depend  largely  on  de- 
tiroring  on  cost  Savings  erf 
£200  million  this ‘year  and 
similar  sums  in  the  years  to 
come.  Critics  mimt  wonder 
how  this  is  going  tribe  done. 

U might  partly  bi  explained 
by  the  £6  billion  Investment 
over  three  years  tlht  wfll  de- 
liver more  cost  effiqent  equip- 
ment and  may  see  tlfi  start  of  a 
nofrills  airline,  abtut  which 
nothing  was  learned  with  the 
first-half  results. 

-nils  and  the  allknce  with 
American  Airlines1  are  the 
main  Lmponderabes.  Not 
enough  is  yet  known  o restore 
confidence  in  a management 
still  recovering  flora  the 
bruises  erf  this  summes’s  strike. 


Euro  angst 


CBf  is  cleanly  ap- 


-f-HE 

I peased  by  Cordon 

I Bro  =“ 


_ Brown’s  support  n prin- 
ciple for  Britain's  participa- 
tion In  European  monetary 
union,  but  the  emtfoyers' 
organisation  still  ha-hours 
hopes  that  the  Govercnent’s 
timetable  can  be  speedd  up. 


Turner,  argues  In  his  fuard- 

ian  interview  todaj.that 

there  might  still  be  a wndow 
of  opportunity  after  200  and 
before  foe  next  electbn,  a 

t '“>-48 

speedier  process  than  Lbour 

-W  r.  -:»•  **>fl 

appears  to  countenance.  - 
What  is  clear  is  that  Erope 

has  proved  a decisive  ssue 
for  foe  relationship  between 

■ .- 

big  businesses  and  Lalour. 

:4C  v; 

**.*•  MilWMW: 

With  foe  Tories  putting  ion- 

horizon,  a rift  has  openet  be- 
tween the  Hague  Conseva- 
tives  and  the  CBI  which  coild 
cost  the  Conservative  Paly 
dearly  In  the  run-up  to  he 
next  election  when  foe  Totes 
will  be  looking  for  the  trafi- 
tional  business  donations. 

The  Tories  have  not  lost  tie 
entire  business  communiv. 
The  Institute  of  Director;, 
which  is  more  represpntatii? 
of  medium  and  smaller  ente- 
prises.  argues  that  its  consti- 
uency  Is  avowedly  opposed  b 
EMU  and  that  a recent  surve' 
found  just  27  per  cent  o. 
smaller  firms  were  in  favour, 
with  44  per  cent  against. 

That  may  be  so.  But  it  begs 
a number  of  questions.  There 
is  an  assumption  that  EMU 
will  mean  higher  Interest 
rates,  as  was  the  case  when 
foe  pound  was  in  the  ex- 
change rate  mechanism, 
when  it  might  mean  the  oppo- 
site if  a period  of  price  stabil- 
ity has  been  established. 

It  could  banish  currency 
risk,  a real  problem  for  many 
firms.  But  most  significantly 
or  all.  most  small  businesses 
are  suppliers  to  bigger  corpo- 
rations: if  M&S  is  selling 
euro- priced  goods  across  the 
region,  there  is  not  much 
sense  in  the  suppliers  using  a 
different  unit  of  account. 


Pilkington  shares  plummet 
as  rival  plans  UK  expansion 


Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


SHARES  in  Pilkington  took 
a hammering  on  the  stock 
market  yesterday  after  news 
that  French  rival  Saint-Go- 
bain  is  planning  a glass  man- 
ufacturing plant  in  the  UK. 

News  of  Saint-Go  bain's  in- 
tent  ions  were  unveiled  less 
than  a week  after  Pilkington 
announced  a £200  million 

rlstv.uctu{t22g  Pr°gramme 
which  includes  cutting  its 
workforce  by  some  6,000  _ 
one-sixth  of  its  total. 

Saint-Gobaln's  plant,  which 

is  expected  to  come  into  oper- 
ation at  the  end  of  1999,  will 
add  one-third  to  the  UK’s 
glass  production  capacity 

fh-rtS,™ “"J1**111®1*1  raises 

fortiS?  pro®*  at-an  uncom- 
fortable period  in  Piiking. 

IK** Ration  with  high 
said  analyst  Robert 
Donald,  of  Schroders  Securi 


£*'*?***  Pdkington's 
nptc/eU  Jvp  to  13foonthe 
“m*  a month  ago 

Sy*?*  -p.ah.ghi; 

behSSl  forces 

jjuring  is  a determination  to 

bvPHiritSSf  p.lans  announced 

ssss 

‘MtSfiERg™  abmrt 

workforc^S  t 016 

years  aSft?}  fro?  S4’000  Qve 
^ foe  flo®^32^00 


£^'!‘  “■  .*-V. 

^T“  - -V:ui 

IS../-  ■-  •• 


France  9.42 
Germany  2,6200 
Qreeee  445.00 
nong  Kong  12.6a 
’ndla  61.28 
Ireland  1.0820 
Israel  556 


llaly  2./T7 

0 tees 
SS^anda  3.iaon 
Zealand  2.61 

11.49 

Portuga!  237.00 
Saudl  a e.SQQ 


Singapore  150 
South  Africa  7,89 

Spain  237.00 
Sweden  12.38 
Switzerland 
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V&P 


»tlia 


J?Wer  plan, 

5,c  v°Vage 
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Racing 

McCoy 
romps 

to  new 
record 


j’;.;  ^ 


c-jrc  snssl 


Ron  Cox 


the  not  Lnconsid- 
wmwa  erable  assistance  of 
WW  trainer  Martin  Pipe, 
Tony  McCoy  broke  his  own 
record  for  the  fastest  100  win- 
tiers  in  a season  when  driving 
Sam  Rockett  to  victory  in  the 
JC  Milton  ‘She’s  Finally 
Gone’  Handicap  Hurdle  at 
Newton  Abbot  yesterday. 

Last  November  McCoy 
broke  Peter  Scudamore's  re- 
cord to  the  fastest  100  by  30 
days  and  yesterday  he  bet- 
tered that  by  a further  16 
days.  - 

Fittingly,  Sam  Rockett  is 
trained  by  Pipe,  who  also  pro- 
vided McCoy  with  two  further 
winners  yesterday  in  Bama- 
pour  and  Evangel) ca. 

Pipe  has  been  responsible 
for  58  of  McCoy's  century  of 
winners  from  just  124 
mounts.  Little  wonder  McCoy 
paid  tribute  when  he  said: 
"Mr  Pipe's  horses  have  been  a 
big  help  to  me." 

Sam.  Rockett,  though 
pressed  all  the  way  up  the 
home  straight,  was  kept  going 
in  typically  powerful  fashion 
by  the  irrepressible  McCoy  to 
repel  all  challengers. 

McCoy.  23.  added:  “If  I stay 
in  one  piece  I'm  going  to  aim 
at  Peter  Scudamore's  record 
of  221  winners."  He  is  cer- 
tainly ahead  of  schedule. 

Talking  of  records,  David 
Nicholson  has  a tremendous 
strike-rate  with  his  hurdlers 
at  Towcester,  and  Spendid 
(3.50)  looks  a likely  winner 
for  the  yard  in  this  after- 
noon's Wicken  Handicap 
Hurdle. 


Chris  Hawkins  In  California 


THE  only  splash  of 
colour  on  a smoggy 
early  morning  at 
Hollywood  Park  yesterday 
were  the  pink  flamingos  on 
the  infield  lake,  bnt  right 
on  cue  the  sun  bnrst 
through  just  as  Singspiel 
came  out  for  a canter. 

Britain's  big  hope  of  land- 
ing the  $2  miiUtm  dollar 


Breeders*  Cup  Turf  here  on 
Saturday  looked  in  wonder- 
ful shape. 

Under  Kevin  Bradshaw, 
his  regular  work  rider, 
Singspiel  cantered  round 
the  turf  circuit  of  about  a 
mile.  He  moved  with  fluent 
grace  and  looked  every 
Inch  the  world  class  per- 1 
former  we  know  him  to  be. 

“He’s  a real  pro,  so  sen- 
sible. and  1 thought  he 
moved  beautifully,’*  said 


Michael  Stoute,  his  trainer, 
although  the  day  before  the 1 
five-year-old  had  what  was 
termed  a ‘pulse’  in  his  near- 
fore  foot.  This  was  de- 
scribed by  Rick  Arther,  one 
of  the  Hollywood  Park  vets, 
as  a minor  InflflwunnHnn  of 

the  tissues  and  was  played 
down  by  Stoute. 

Royal  Applause,  trained 
by  Barry  Hills,  seems  to 
have  recovered  from  the 
stalls  accident  on  Sunday 
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Rugby  League 


Monie  returns  as 

Wigan  fire  Hughes 


Andy  Wilson  on  the  Australian  coach  keen  firm  his  appointment 

to  taste  glory  again  with  his  former  dub 

informed.  “But  I dearly  want 
be  built  by  Wigan  Athletic’s  to  come  back  and  so  does  my 


T 


HE  new  owners  of  be  built  by  Wigan  Atnieuc  s 
Wigan  have  lured  owner  Dave  Whelan.  But 
John  Monie  back  to  Monie  is  their  tramp  card, 
the  dub.  The  Austra-  The  coach’s  reputation 


■ the  dub.  The  Austra- 
lian who  engineered  league 
and  cup  doubles  in  each  of  his 
four  seasons  at  Central  Park 


remains  intact  in  the  town  de- 1 one  day. 


wife.  1 had  a great  time  here 
first  time  round  and  always 
held  out  on  having  another  go 


spite  his  problems  after  leav- 
ing to  become  the  first  coach 


Meanwhile,  a four-man  con- 
sortium fronted  by  Christo- 


from  1989  to  1993  will  be  con-  of  Auckland  Warriors,  who  pher  Hamilton,  a 3*year-old 
firm  Pd  as  marh  tndflv  after  sacked  him  last  June.  accountant,  yesterday  con- 


firmed as  coach  today  alter  sacked  Mm  last  June.  accountant,  yesterday  con- 

the  directors  have  tofd  Eric  Nolan  said:  John’s  return  firmed  their  application  to 
Hughes  that  he  is  out  of  a job.  proves  we  are  not  afraid  to  join  the  Rugby  Football 
Hughes  wiw  back  from  a spend  when  necessary  or  to  League  nert  season  with  a 
holiday  in  the  Caribbean  last  take  tough  decisions  to  lead  new  club  replacing  the  liqui- 
night  and.  although  rumours  the  club  to  success."  But  the  dated  Oldham  Bears, 
of  Monie’s  return  have  been  directors’  spending  will  not  Their  business  plan,  depen- 


night  and.  although  rumours  the  club  to  success.  ±>ut  me 

1 of  Monie’s  return  have  been  directors’  spending  will  npt  . . - 

1 circulating  in  Wigan  since  go  so  Ear  as  to  secure  Andy  dent  on  negotiations  to 
ja^ir  Robinson  resigned  as  Goodway  as  Monie 's  deputy:  ground-snare  with  Glaham 
chairman  in  August,  the  news  the  Great  Britain  coach  thus  Athletic  at  Boundary  Park  or 
i must  have  been  a Mow  remains  among  the  favourites  with  Rochdale  Hornets  at 

Wigan’s  new  chairman  for  the  vacancy  at  Leeds.  Spotland,  win  be  presented  to 

Mike  Nolan  said  last  night:  Monie,  currently  in  Eng-  a meeting  of  the  First  and 

■*We  would  have  preferred  to  land  covering  the  Super  Second  Division  Clubs 
see  Eric  before  making  the  League  Test  series  for  Austra-  Association  tomorrow. 

announcement  and  we  tried  • „ 

to  contact  him,  but  the  in-  ... 

has  Goodway  limited  to  two  changes 

Hughes,  sacked  by  St  Hel-  , 


Jet-propelled  . . . Tony  McCoy  jumps  to  his  record  100  on  Sam  Rockett  at  Newton  Abbot  yesterday  photo  guy  newmak 

Singspiel  takes  it  all  in  his  stride 


when  he  grazed  a leg  after 
rearing  over,  but  Carmine 
Lake,  his  compatriot  and 
big  rival  in  the  Sprint,  has 
yet  to  emerge  from  the 
quarantine  bam. 

Carmine  Lake,  like  Deco- 
rated Hero  — our  hope  in 
the  Mile  — and  the  German 
filly  Borgia  did  not  arrive 
in  Los  Angeles  until  Tues- 
day afternoon  after  their 

original  flight  had  been  de- 
layed because  of  fog. 


ens  to  make  way  for  Shaun 
McRae  in  remarkably  similar 

circumstances  less  than  two 
years  ago,  guided  Wigan  to 
| the  Premiership  and  the  quar- 
ter-finals of  the  World  Club 
Championship  last  season.  He 
is  a victim  of  the  desire  to  win 
over  the  people  of  Wigan, 
after  attendances  slumped  be- 
low 10,000  last  summer  in  the 


furore  over  the  sale  of  Central  [ reduced  to  20  for  the 


Park. 

Nolan  and  his  deputy  John 
Martin  have  already  re-signed 
Jason  Robinson  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Rugby  League  and 
have  promised  to  keep  the  dub 
within  the  borough  of  Wigan, 
probably  at  a 20,000  stadium  to 


AFTER  announcing  a Atcheson  for  a frill  debut  at 
/\starfipg  13  with  only  full-back  as  Jason  Robinson 
two  changes  for  Saturday’s  switches  to  his  usual  post- 
second  Test  against  Austra-  tion  on  the  right  wing. 

Ha  at  Old  Traflford,  the  Anthony  Sullivan,  Mkk 
Great  Britain  coach  Andy  Cassidy  and  Dean  Sampson 
Goodway  said  be  bad  not  — a substitute  in  the  33-14 
had  a panic  button  to  press,  defeat  at  Wembley  — have 
writes  Andy  Wilson.  been  dropped  but  Goodway 

Goodway’s  original  24-  has  retained  his  much-criti- 
man  squad  has  been  cised  starting  front-row  and 
reduced  to  20  for  the  half-back  combinations, 
remainder  of  the  series  by 

injuries  to  Stuart  Spruce,  wlganf. 

lestyn  Hams  and  Keiron  iMn,  h™*«  (bath  st  Heinm):  Farm 
Cunningham  and  the  walk-  captj  owmbi  (st  Helena); 

«vn4 fiLjuiin.i  f.  iLiunfnTl  111.  net  MU,  1mm  (both  Bradford], 

out  Of  Martin  Crompton.  tendhl  (ShaHMd).  IM«  (Leeds). 

Adrian  Morley  of  Leeds  toynt  (Si  Helena),  Soolttatnw  (War- 
and  Paul  Atcheson  of  St  Hel-  rig  g SSL 

ens  are  in  the  starting  team,  mom  Bndk>4 


Ha  at  Old  Traflford.  the 
Great  Britain  coach  Andy 
Goodway  said  he  bad  not 
had  a panic  button  to  press, 
writes  Andy  Wilson. 

Goodway’s  original  24- 
man  squad  has  been 


remainder  of  the  series  by 
injuries  to  Stuart  Spruce, 
lestyn  Harris  and  Keiron 
Cunningham  and  the  walk- 
out of  Martin  Crompton. 

Adrian  Morley  of  Leeds 
and  Paul  Atcheson  of  St  Hel- 
ens are  in  the  starting  team. 


Lmgfield  all-weather  card 


Musselburgh  with  Jackpot  form  guide 


Towcester  (N.H.) 


hare5 


ROW  COX 
Rapid  ReOanca 
PaiaeagafB  Jack 
Stat^acfc 
Iterate 
Twin  Creeks 
Pegasus  Bay 


TOP  FORM 
Risky  Whisky 


3 4 JOHNSONS  DfTERNATIQNAL  MAIDEN 
a I W STAKES  3Y0 


AtLfaftr 
■touch 
Conricha  Quest 
Master  Bmfed 


* STAKES  3Y0 
71  £3,614  (10  (teetered) 


AB-weather.  EquBrack.  left-handed  coma  toad  out  Inside  turf  beck 
and  arty  Ittn  ram  No  street  sprint  track. 

Going:  Standard.  * Denotes  bankers. 

Drawn  Low  hunters  tenured. 

long  (fistance  IraweSeix:  Cee-N-K  (3.40)  M Johnston.  N Torts  270 
rates.  Risky  matey  fi.40),  Ratacegats  Jack  (2. it?  & Pabcagate 
loach  (140}  J Betty,  lana.SBB  m as.  Granites  (1.40)  A Magfc 
MB  (4.10)  J Eyre,  N Yota  258  mites. 

Seven  day  mnerc  2.40  Statefack. 

Pfirieered  first  fine:  1A0  Mercury  Fating.  The  Druidess;  2.40 
Classic  Dame;  110  Rnarts  Bay.  Visaed:  None. 

Figures  ki  brackets  after  hone's  name  denote  days  since  test  outing, 
jjwnps. 
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J Safes  42  595  7 -29828 

DIMSsd  38  158  24.1  +2603 


Results 


HAYDOCK 

1.10  esm  »wte>  1,  acamtrey  uw,  p 
Niven  (ii-B  Imtt*,  <tal  dm  te»  |WJ  *, 
Mro  ICtetera  (5-iK  IE  fieri.  £ 7.  “ 

Revdey)  Tow:  0.40;  PAO.  « JO.  C1-10- 
Dual  F:  Eaao.  Tno:  65.10.  CSF:  02.15. 
i^(tedrtttei,iajiwaiwiiPi- 
tore,  MiBa  P Rotaon  11 00-30):  d.  Rerteo 
taw  (11-4):  4,  atthnla  (7-4  lairf.  6 ran. 
4, 7.  (J  Benyl  TedK  C4.1D;  0.70. 0.60.  Dual 
F;  EB.40-  CSF;  C1+L85. 

LIO  {tea  <»)•  1.  su*s  UIAT,  E CeOa- 
Oftan  (11-8  tow):  *,  awungsarsi  Ry.^-lj; 
% atapsn  (5-1).  6 .ran.  jo.  9.  (j  Mtor-  ' 
aon)  Tore:  £2.ift  CUV),  BL60.  Duel  ft  C5J0. 
CSF:  0029. 

MO  (Cm  Hdta)i  t,  UIBOWdHi  CJ Mewla 

(7-3);  a.  Stetal  Cite  (85-40  tavkte  <ton«6 

(i-i).  B ran.  3Jt  9.  (S  BreofcshaedTM; 
64JB;  Cl  A0. 0 JO.  Cl  .40.  Dual  F:  SS40,  CSP. 
O I j7.Tr  lease  C2B.73, 
us  (tea  maete  I,  uwineutoJ  Can»- 
ghan  (9-1  taw);  «,  — nrftean  tte-IJi  *: 
Itajtes  a>Mbn  (14-1).  15  ran-  S.  13.  ft 
Tele)  TOKKrilftri  J».  £2^0.  G&M.  Duel^: 
C9  J0.Trte  Eeaao.  CSF:  Ote  «. 

awo  (Da.  qqr  i.rBWQtocu«* 

hm  (Evens  taw);  X,  Ala  it  in  jtelr  (20J)- 
Two  ItaTshsil  4 ran.  (N 
vies)  Tote  22J».  Dual  RC730.  CSF: 

6+10  (tea)  1,  MUMS  KH1U.  PWtfi* 

Msguire  (1 1-4);  k,  Cates  (6-1);  s,  RtetaMtar 


A »■■■!  (33-1).  5-«  Ceefla  Cteer.  16  ran.  5. 
Dt  (D  Nletiotaon)  Tote:  E4J0:  0.40.  C2.00. 
0090.  Dual  F:  0990.  TriK  CS4390.  CSF: 
E21JT1. 

juumoKsneseaso. 

piACaPOTi  C25.10.  OUADPOTi  £4  JO. 

KEHPTOH 


sjoo  taw  c*x  i , khjshsotosi,  p Hide 
g-7);  a.  rtarfcewr  (B-1);  a.  tewtetetel 

(50-11. B-16taw  Meneenrfc.  4 ran. 3*. diet  (J 
dtad)  Tata:  SSJBO.  Dual  ft  17.10.  CSF: 
£1182- 

3J3Q  (tea  v Hdtak  i,  acramo  pew- 
GRCte  A Thornton  (1 1-8  In);  a,  Bnrenv 
(9-l);S,  RUteteMdo*  Seat  (4-1).  11  «WJ. 
B.  5.  (J  MulHns)  Totsc  £t20;  0.10,  E2.40, 
Cim.  Dual  F:  £BJ0.  Trio:  EIOBO.  CSF: 
0264. 

TOO  (are  cafe  1,  iwmass,  Rlehard 

Guest  (9-4  tav):tejMoaro  (9-2);^  Ltea 

gl  LooBte1—  (11-1)-  8 rBn-  1*-  1-  (MO  S 
SmMi)  TcSK  E2-B0;  CIA  E2.70.  Dual  ft 
C&20.  CSft  E11jB5- 

3^(teB4d11Qy«taClfe1,«1Unrei.t,G 

Bradley  (1 M];  to  toastod  fiito  (W  tew);  s. 
Me  (iJ).6ran.4.11.{C  Braatei) 


COMMefEARY  RESULTS 

MUSSELBURGH  771  781 

LINGFIELD  772  782 

TOWCESTER  773  783 

ALL  COURSES  COMMEWMW  0891  222  TOO 

ALL  courses  resutrs  0891  222  790 

CwjacogS»iuiawgAiTMg.7gn»*»^H^11^H^^ 

TMsuardlan  ^interactive 


Tote;  £700:  C220. 0.  B0.  Dual  F:  E&90.  CSft 
Cl  2.73.  NR-  Royal  Raven. 

4JM  (3Ni  1 lOinta  nreeli  1.  8MITM  ivso, 
R Farranr  |5-2);  2,  Jovial  tew»  (7-1);  3, 
Flyfav  FStelter  (5-4  taw).  6 ran.  Nk.  30.  (Mrs 
J PRrnan)  Tan:  E3.I0;  060. 0.70.  Dual  P. 
CB20.CSPO&BO. 

sucesonnTUD  «iadfouo«.7d. 

NEWTON  ABBOT 
1 JIO  (tea  1 lOrte  «te> 1,  BAIPAPOUa,  A 
P McCoy  (6-4  lav);  2,  Bate  Hamwr 
(9-2);  8,  WoterfNI  PoB*  (1S-Q.  8 ran.  B, 
X.  fU  Pipe)  Tola:  £2.10:  020.  £22tt  C2J0. 
Dual  F:  17,70.  Trio:  CttJSO.  CSF:  £BJ0,  Trt- 

CBSt  £38^71.  NfljHIan  Mood.  UJaWFJal. 

i20(teinkMi,ssMRocwrrlA 
P McCoy  (7-4  tew);  a,  Dauhtauita  Caarler 
(10-1):  3,  Reach  The  Ctooda  (7-7).  B ran. 

a.  X.  (M  Pipe)  Ton:  £teo:  om.  Cim 

0. 10.  Dual  ft  (21,7a  Trio:  £2220.  CSF: 
C18J8.  TricasC  £54-48. 

te20  (fen  st  iiopsia  Ckfe  1,  avASSQ*- 
UCA.  A P McCoy  (13-8): 2,  A 

Omni  Cnek  (6-1 1 law)  3 ran.  3K.  dtat.  (U 
Pipe)  Tott:  £im  Duel  F:  CLOO.  CSF:  £741. 
NR;  Mepte  Dancer.  See  More  Business. 

2JO(aai3IHreo>1,LAU«aPSTWSA- 
9SURte  8 Fenton  (33-1):  teRtawCtMtenae 

12-1);  a,toDal  OH»  (40-1).  IViOtaw 
Ddce  Node.  10  ran.  23,  X.  (Mrs  S Wiilarni) 
Tots:  £55L50r  CS-1D,  C2JKL  Dual  P 

gsrja.TrtaOiacacsFjOoaie.NffcBita  I 
Governor-  j 

feSO  (3M  2f  HOwto  afe  i.  GALATJta 
305ft  JAW  TJMurptiy  pwira.  Dr  Leant  | 
14-8  lev);  8.  BUring  Mracte  (20-1)  3i ran. 
3O.K0*  Nfcfttel*)  Totet  £240.  Dual  F:  0.40. 
CSF:  £3.13.  MC  Strong  ChalrTran. 

XBO  atm  at  IWtefe  » , 7UB8L  FORC^,  R 
Dunwoody  (4-6  (Bv);  2,  Iteluanoa  Pate 
(5-1);  3.  DtePS  Dancer  (1V4).  5 ran.  at 
».  (P  Hobbs)  Ton:  0.70: 020.  C22Q.  Dual 

F:C4.10.CSftC4J2 

420  (2m  1f)i  1|  OBSWfiLLTUATRMS- 

WBU.R  DunwMdy(5-4tav);2,Ci>ByMdta 

(13-3;  9,  aaccdon  Gold  Ited  (7-1).  6 ran. 
atsT (P Hobos)  Ton:  020:  020.  £2.10. 

Dute  ft  £&BaCSF:  £9.38.  

HACGPOn  £178.10.  OUAlMPOTsEatBO. 
41  Paid  Cflftaeny  «we»  suspended  «ya  days 
(November  14  » 18)  lor  using  hta  whip 
Incorrectly  on  Two  For  One  I"  B»  Glen- 
goyne  Highland  Halt  WMsky  Novice  Chase 
won  by  Thu  Proms  « Haydocfc  ywterday. 

1. gindaHiswtil.thetfahwteTwoForone, 
was  fined  E300  under  Rule  H9  tar  giving 
unpcceptaDle  Instructions  to  the  rider. 


BOH  COX 
Antarctic  Storm 


TOP  FORM 

AHehaal 

BackRow- 

WuodVsnhire 

Glass  Mur 

Outate 


M Oman  6-12. 
JBaiyS-12 


1.30  Ten  Bob  WtodViabn 

2.00  Esso  GtanMnr 

2.30  AlOnfrfi)  Outate 

3.00  lynnTta  tfiniafiiatir 

330  Cbecntata  Boot  Cejcragtee 

4.00  Dfipalfigre  AlptMiSdnany 

Right-handed,  oval  track  of  almost  IXm  wWi  sharp  Bins  and  4f  ni>- 
h.  StrafeM  ST. 

Gotogp  Good.  Denotes  btohera.  • Top  form  rated. 

Dm  High  numbos  (awured  up  to  1m. 

Loon  distance  trawtean:  TatryJ230}  & Putsri  Wert north  CLOO) 
Gay  Ktfaway.  Donat  433  mBes.  Ttieme  Arena  (230}  M Pipe,  Devon 
411  ndes.  KnobUeenBera  (12-30).  Satie  (2-0ffl  & Glen  Ogl  (4.0CB  M 
Ctarron,  Barts  373  tries.  Scamebury  (12.309  K Burke,  oon  370 
mBes.  Zaptepl  (1.30).  Belan  (3DCJ  & Opening  Night  (130)  R 
Smpson.  Bucks  364  mtos. 

Seven  day  wfenro  None. 

Bftnkente  tost  tkna  1230  Forest  Robin;  130  Tom;  ZOODbota; 

3.00  Geld  Capper.  Vborefi  12.30  Mazead;  130  Wind  VMuo. 
R^ies  6i  brackets  trfter  horsed  name  denote  days  share  last  outing. 
JJlinps. 

■4  9 OA^oh^on-cours 

I toiVVl  m £4,1 17  (14  declared) 

nip  121055  Aateefc  Stan  (TO)  « R F#t*  4-M-0 

R mteoa  to  83 

192(1)  005510  tasttenoam  tqnMOansWl  .ICAas 

Sr  D 

MSB  140042  test Mtaaa (Bin D Ctapaai 4-9-7 fi  OtetoH  81 

184  M 305000  Riwdag  Erne  top))  0 HAS  6-9-7  Dsn  Hdtemi 

* 78 

Mate  8BP Eva 4-8-3 J F Egn  * 78 

Haana  (tin  RNhn  3-9-2 Jtotei  — 

Ateteal  p#  ® C Dayer  4-JW JRabmfeH 

Bntn  lad  nWw  mm  3-fH) J Crete  78 

SMMteryfrn (co) (8()XBau 4-9-12  LCtavaock  17 


4 /tftSUPPOKIERS  CARE  HANDICAP  (DN I) 

■ «W  1 m 4f  £4.098  (13  declared) 


‘nsm  5-641- 


AMR  81 
MHdgH*  77 


406  M 350030  Iten  mem  pt)  W Kent  9-12 T W 

407  H oooooo  Arta  BI)  j VMitelM  6-m Dud  taktaia  * — 

408  Q 430  OtesOaT Lad  (188)  R Hgfedud 6-7  .Plynk  — 

458(1)  400002  IteTrf  (17)  TEtSMy  8-5 L Cfameek  78 

ttetef  5-2  Gtaa  Rter.  4-1  Esse.  9-2  Ban**.  5-1  m Tel  8-1  QansU  Lad. 
12-1  Was*.  14-1  Safe 

RKM  BODE  - 8mHa  Steedn  lad  %.  nm  mate  tedeo.  S 78  of  17  behhl  toy 
tf  Suatoe  a Qurfck  71  hog,  SB.  tetaMB  Orad  katas  uM  oamcsd  H a 
3 7ti  id  13  »d  Inn  Aadany  A Nmcnte  a nte.  Brffm.  Gtan  Rlnr.  Mens 
oraroa,  tapi  on  fen  bang.  ZB  5di  id  16  ted  Itay  Jan  a War  5(  mds  na 
GtHm  Steta  Oassd  laden,  not  char  nn  3f  on  am  nutaied.  IS  tat  a 3 Hid 
toe  bdbo  * Vtunpkn  51  ni  AW.  Ena  Ata^a  data  attvr.  no  team  teal  a. 
B fed  a 6 ted  DM  Ins  8 Ajr  9 rati  to.  SL  Ite  wt  Oread  tedeo.  eey 


B fed  or  5 ted  uuiLaie  at  Air  u raft  tosa.  rm  Tat  Ctesad  hades.  »®y 
ctein  on  rf  ool  nn  oactan  rav  ftifei.  > M d 10  ted  Sam  Faye  4 Satesol  9 
ncnw 

A A/hOUVBI  HOMES  NOVENBBi  HANDICAP 

to5WV2m  £7,610  (17  declared) 


581 H 205A5-  Stoaaafil 
KB  552600  StaVfctef! 
583  061  323130  tenOmn 
504  0 521541  Metal  my  I 


n P IkxUti  6-10-0 
Jl  Ham  5-9-9 


W S&rar  5-9-5  JF  ton  85 
faqpm  3-9-5  _ 8 Bfel  10 


5040  521541  IRetal  my  n (5ft  a)  U faapdni  3-9-5  _ 8 BTh* 

58503  04®-1  OutMt  [iq  U Hanranl  7-9-2 J Carte  *B0 

E8SM  155502  Stela  (21(D)  A Stneta  6-6-13 L Kmtos  88 

587(f)  112600  Tla  Button**  Dri  (I)  (C)  R Fteor  4-8-13 


888(13  231 BS  BaldDnhi 
■actn  5B0020  Aftta  Pta 

steps  125610  namra 


5«m  112630 
eta  4 9fiiio 
813  II)  313533 

514  3)  5-1012 

515  14  431080 

3M  I -18115 
917  9 112514 


U fen*  7-6-13  Dteni 
in  u He*v  4-6-u  -« 
to  W » 


tent  Bam  A tea  J taste  4-6-6 FljaS!*  82 

Thv Bauodsy  Bvtaoat  J Eire 4-6-5 T WBIlVl  M 

State  La*  mi  ted  total  5^3 A teeter  81 

Itekkte  (9) ffta  Ran 7-M P Fvmy  §|  88 

BnhfeS-SAiaBaL  4-iAntattoamff-r  totetemse,  JCuAlaM.  (0-7 
Ramftg  Grew,  MaanL  12-1  Uonaca.  Ittetad 


Been  to  81 

SlffS  s 

SIMM  BB 

— J Dtea  87 

Knock  * 88 

toMteM  Item  Abb. -6-1 « to  6-1  See  Ate.  Date.  MM  Btta.  Tarry.  . 
Seteem,  12-1  Hr  Caves  Hatfe,  ttM  FBy.  (SOU  Onto 
TOM  cane  - 8n  fete:  Camd  tadare  wfl  aakfrad  fca  4L  341 18ft  el  31 
behind  Tumrie.  tei  5n  Cvnavtartta  «wn)  nu«nlBtnay2TaaHwviaW 
2m2l  hen.  DL  tectal  niF  Hdd  V.  Ikkte  m II  mi.  on  m to  ted  haldt  an 
tvbng  m by  Wl  ha  Tvter  a Looser  into  Gtt  (Wnt  San  tentag  leadas, 
8d  rev  a M.  «B*d  sn  wd, « ta3H  km  HghHd  Fta  a Radar Sfltan.  Gd^ 
Fn.  SAkK  Hell  do.  taataay  enr  «aA  kd  a eel  ft  Kate  « pace.  2H  fedeM5 
ted  JR«h  A NcnighKn  i ate  heap.  SL  toH  DnbK  Had  rtddan  aid  one  pace  fnd 
2t  Id  5ft  ta  18  ted  imtey  Graff  Bey  « Date*  lute  hete  to  Than  Airo 
Rvteni2L  171  Tftol  11  IM Mfttennl a Itatoin te  heap-  Gd.  M OtaLad 
any,  tfiasad  Un  etel  31  ol  on  oa  ore  pace  tel  a.  e M ct  IStedJanb  V 
Dnte  IrteTI  acre  Gd  Ttair  R"  ■>  m tad  Wcny.  M 2nd  (4  29  ted  Qntalnd. 
Mte  CUtatei  eaten  yn  48y  anteer  1110  any  9ft.  al  Nemarite  1m  41  to 
beqt.  66F"-  Rtentat  Btond,  tremor  si  w.  stayed  hi  wdv  prewe.  nmr  tea 
ft  teatege,  4 4#i  o(  TO  ted  Rflay  at  Ayr  Ia3t  tan  91 

*%  /toftoSUPPORTHtS  CARE  HANDICAP  (D1VZ) 

WiWlir  41  £4,098  (13  declared) 


201ft  AKUS  Staftar  M to  IQ  n A fatay  6-9-12  ^ 

282(13)  000333  D«  1^  BcQtaTa*  88 

1203ft  C60223  Bnk  tea (B  JHemlai 3-9-7 G MUdfeOB 

aM (ia  500020  tord Adnata  (23)  (CQ)  DWm 9-W.  P teaay  to  ^ 

285(11}  662114  FfiMcg  Tiro  (U)  (BR  C Sail  5-0-3 

— - — Dam  BcKBro*  81 

2XQ  3BSS10  Afe0rofterfpnnV£ta«*o3-6-T7  L Shaasck  0 
261  h 353060  Swadteto  (BIT EtednyiBB 4-6-7 -Bata  ten  86 

208(7)  662500  Mate  ten  W GJ  Hotetei  3-6-4 D8HTTBL  71 

289 (KK  541803  BrecTO Un TO UrsU (totoy 3-6-2  _Iltetay  82 

2MB  020600  Bro Batakta fld)  J Ejio 4-64) J Brin  B 

211 » &D00S  bMdOFMn 5-6-0 T8B  I — 

2120  £K023  Pwtomteyjffi  PfenO-r-ll  A Mi  ft)  81 

20 R 044500  tearate  » 0te^97-10 DIRdgH*  77 

amSaUra 6-1 3Z*H JB*‘ ^ 7-1  Urt  , 

M tattoo,  a 3nl  ta  IB  tU  Braetom  ri  NoMn  Into  Gdteteten 
Urd  Mrcc^S)  71  to  5)  ouL  Maced  W a.  :.?■  /»  oTa  , 

tMWidteSroateisfiteai.toHtoriniiroikaim<m«HLtos  1 
oa  aim  race  finritakna  nB4feo(20tedBmdiialltay8tlteas8eln2Ilna  , 
BMi  Btactrn*  Uw  Ted  uc*  mkft  tel  faftife  no  ate.  n 3rd  d 19  ted 
teraten  Ore  a Never*  1m»  bop,  Gdte.  Platen  Rte  Haodny  a m mre 
dam  ow  11  co.  we  pica  «wd»  M tatwg,  11  fed  d Ilifto  Tfinay  Sum  i 
tereateiwllacp  hen,  tote. 

4 O A COCKATOO  ffiF  MATOS  STAKES  2V0 

I BOilim £3.630(8  declared) 

301 S (HSjteaStenflBJanM Oten  — 

3B2Q  3 KteteM  m J GSdaa  94J 1 Brava  K 

sab  STreBriKteHTaquaM — 8 Bm»  « 

384 e 00030  TmOTjitamoa 9-0 Lfeanaek*  — 

MSP  33635  Bnl  Vntara  (jq  S woods  9-0 8Diy*M8 

||  m 

BiBoa  mm  HW  VeBara.  &-2  Ktaflao.  5-1  Kmest.  6-1  Ten  BBD.  16-1  Captaa 
snan.  25-1  tdn  tarote  Pro  59-1  ZtefeL 


81ggi*Bn 
JRsftm  83 

AS  s 


2.00?™ 501,1,6  msEWi  HAH0ICAP 


AS  n 

ice  re*  7i , 

Btate  4-1  WMrehata.  5-1  HMssr  ftaaa  7-1  Mm  WWMm  Font.  6-1 
Tcfcnfea.  Tjnw  Tin,  tep  0 Day,  10-1  QUOroa 
nm  GORE  - Veseroar  ft  teas,  fem  are  21  u no  taposwn.  7?  3rd  ri  B 
Mtad  teAAfa  Beta  n (Wear  ire2).  Gdte.  Fnzak:  Cnassd  leadn,  hd  61  art  asl 
kted9Btetatoig.anrac&azaloli4taa]aKaimFtaLuraaAiria5>Rk 
at  tecon  Tlra:  ML  new  eons,  201 7»i  el  14  tU  5n  Eray  « FotostaB  Ira2f 

3i  Bl  A*  Led  0.  itate  b tad  orer  it  ou.  hreriad  aid  no  on  ctm  ten. « 

id  11  ted  ftfei  a tBvnrimrarai  hap.  BUrinm  Bro-  Haft  te  dnr 
4!  ito  tm  m wk  m by  B tea  Pott  Sgfeta  ft  rnnaraa  left  to  hcepL  «9. 
terror.  Owed  taadare,  ratahed  ta  aft,  wntand  21  ad.  211 5A  el  12  ted 
SMai  Itate.  vBi  Png  0 Day  ante  2inay  Gft.  B Cam*  ira  4f  am  cbm.  Sn. 
Grid  Stew  Plriad  hart  m prartnen.  ngtand  raw  3t  red.  281  l3i  of  IB  ttd 
RghrireTtaw  a wrat*  uaB  drin  IrepL  tofm. 

Q^gQOtniBI  MHieS  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES 

7f  30yds  £3352  (TO  deebreej) 

in  4 Bricnreta  ftSJ  Em  9-Q TWferonBB 

2§  042506  6$  ctWdtlB  I CanyM  9-0 A Matte*  88 

3ft  06004  BnToSoM  JBcny 9-0 P Fnny  n it 

40  M OntemtefitoHaewHiO-O HUter  » 

SM  62  IbniJT^riiu T«n**s  WJ D E « 

60  0040  MaaMBdR P Eoe 6-8 JFEgm  — 

7ft  63004  Ante  lady  (M)  DwU  6-0 DmlUrifl  — 

iBtn  i*ror  HoBnraauwtanar  6-9  — Etektan  — 

Briflos:  M OriMOOft  7-2  Ctaeda  Bee,  5-1  S3  01  Geld.  Dan  Acgeft  8-1  (te 
To  to  tt-i  Ante  Laftr.  16-1  Abdoa  M Sri 

| X ^WtoUDBROKEON-GOURSE 

WlUNDiCAP  (DW  ^ 

im  £4,117  (14  declared) 

1 (13  610029  An  KUnway  to  (D)  U W Eatety  4-9-13  _ 


610029  Hyde  Bdonw y (B)  (D)  U V EaWby . |4-0||n 

503615  ^ttOjTKetwitr  J-g-S  * 

3WG50  Rnda  aronJJ  OTtai 4-9-3  _ C LDWbirn  87 
HXWM  Btaptate.(to^PCfe0r*-M  M 
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Champions  League 


Group  C:  Newcastle  United  0,  PSV  Eindhoven  2 

Newcastle  need  a miracle 


First  Division: 


Pompey  ^ave 

final  word 


Dutch  defiance . . . Jaap  Stain  wins  this  heading  duel  with  Newcastle’s  Jon  Dahl  Tomasson  at  St  James’  Paris  last  night 


Michael  Walker 


TRIUMPH  in  adversity 
has  been  a favourite 
theme  of  Kenny  Dal- 
glish lately  but  in  the 
most  HmmHng  circumstances 
yet  of  Newcastle’s  season  — 
only  IS  fit  players  — he  was 
not  able  to  repeat  the  phrase 
last  night 

Most  conspicuously  weak- 
ened in  attack,  Newcastle 
simply  had  no  focal  point  on 
which  to  base  their  attempt  to 
recover  the  deficit  created  by 
Luc  Nhis's  classy  34  th -minute 
goal  and  now  Newcastle's 
chances  of  reaching  the  quar- 
ter-finals in  March  look  ex- 
ceedingly fllinv 
G flies  de  Bilde  scored  a last- 
minute  goal  and  it  is  PSV 
Eindhoven's  trip  to  Kiev, 
rather  than  Newcastle’s  to 
Barcelona,  which  will  be  piv- 
otal in  deciding  who  heads 
Group  C.  Even  finishing 
second  may  be  beyond 
Newcastle. 

Dalglish’s  pre-match  beef 
about  the  club's  achievement 
in  holding  their  own  in  the 
toughest  league  around  while 
having  the  squad  ravaged  by 
injuries  received  further 
strengthening  when  the  team- 
sheet  arrived.  In  Champions 
League  games  each  side  are 
allowed  seven  substitutes  but 
last  night  Newcastle  could 
muster  only  four. 

Of  these  the  most  surpris- 
ing inclusion  was  Darren  Pea- 
cock’s. the  defender  having 
been  forced  aside  by  the 
return  of  Alessandro  Pistone. 
Other  enforced  rejigging  saw 
Temur  Ketsbaia  wide  on  the 
left  with  a lightweight  attack 
consisting  of  Keith  Gillespie 
and  Jem  Dahl  Tomasson. 

Initially  the  new  formation 
had  trouble  competing  with 
the  fluent  forward  thrusts  of 
PSV.  Philip  Cocu’s  runs  from 
deep  were  posing  Newcastle’s 
midfield  problems  and  the 
clever  duo  of  Nilis  and  G flies  , 
de  Blld  was  pulling  central 
defenders  out  of  position. 

Shay  Given  made  two  use- 
ful saves  early  on  with  New- 
castle restricted  to  one  dip- 
ping effort  from  the  lively 
Gillespie.  But  Newcastle 
briefly  grew  in  confidence, 
Warren  Barton  shooting  hur- 
riedly when  well  placed  in  the 
22nd  minute. 

Despite  winning  more  pos- , 
session  Newcastle's  dilemma  , 


was  whom  to  aim  for.  Gilles- 
pie and  Tomasson  being 
dwarfed  by  PSV’s  tall  back 
line.  Set  pieces,  for  which  Phi- 
lippe Albert  could  motor  for- 
ward. offered  the  possibility 
of  something  more  potent  and 
on  the  half-hour  Albert's  pres- 
ence at  a corner  resulted  in  a 
scramble  in  which  Ernest 
Faber’s  backward  header  fell 
to  Tomasson.  But  at  full 
stretch  be  volleyed  over. 


It  was  costly;  four  minutes 
later  Eindhoven  went  ahead. 
Nilis  beat  Given  when  he  fas- 
tened on  to  de  Bild's  cute  flick 
and  poked  the  ball  home. 

The  goal  was  fast  and  slick, 
a combination  of  attributes 
that  Newcastle  were  strug- 
gling to  matrhT  and  a yellow 
card  for  Gillespie,  meaning  he 
will  miss  Barcelona  in  three 
weeks,  hardly  raised  morale. 

Nevertheless  the  Irishman 


kept  plugging  away  but  im- 
mediately after  half-time 
could  have  shown  greater 
composure  after  a rare  mis- 
take by  Jaap  Stam. 

The  decibel  level  soared 
when  a John  Barnes  free-kick 
was  tipped  over  by  Ronald 
Waterreus.  Hopes  that  this 
might  be  evidence  of  renewed 
Newcastle  danger  seemed  to 
be  supported  by  the  feet  that 
the  game  was  being  played  al- 


most exclusively  In  PSV’s 
halt 

Yet  Newcastle  were  unable 
to  translate  that  domination 
into  shots  on  target,  one  ex- 
cellent long-range  rocket 
from  Steve  Watson  aside.  PSV 
retaliated  with  Wim  Jonh’s  el- 
egant pass  ending  with  a 
fierce,  though  blocked,  strike 
from  de  Bilde. 

Dalglish  was  hardly  in  a po- 
sition to  throw  on  a replace- 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  CHADWICK 

ment  and  Instead,  with  20 
minutes  remaining,  elected  to 
switch  Ketsbaia  and  Gillespie 
but  that  proved  fruitless  and 
it  was  Given  at  the  other  end 
who  ended  the  game  the 
busier  goalkeeper. 

IlMcull)  Uni  tod  (4—4—2}*  Given; 
Watson.  Pistone.  Albert.  Bareslord: 
Hamilton,  Barton.  Barnaa.  Ketsbaia: 
Gillespie,  Tctnmon, 

PSV  Badhovea  (4-4-2)*  Waterraus: 
Vampsta.  Faber,  SUm.  Woman;  Patrorie. 
Jon*.  Cocu,  I wan;  De  Bilde.  MBs. 
name  G Bento  (Aid). 


Lambert  transfer  dampens  row  at  Celtic 

Brown  defiant 


Patrick  Glenn 


PAUL  LAMBERT'S 

arrival  at  Celtic  Park 
may  help  to  deflect 
some  of  the  criticism  hurled 
at  the  club  in  the  wake  of 
David  Hay’s  departure. 

The  Scotland  midfielder’s 
transfer  from  Borussia  Dort- 
mund for  £L7  million  In  time 
for  the  first  Old  Firm  match 
of  the  season,  at  Ibrox  on  Sat- 
urday, will  be  perceived  by 
Celtic’s  supporters  as  some- 
thing of  a coup. 

Hay.  the  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  Jock  Brown, 
was  dismissed  without  expla- 
nation this  week.  Since  then 
Celtic,  and  Brown  in  particu- 
lar, have  been  widely  cen- 
sured by  the  media  for  the 
sacking  and  its  timing. 

Brown  insisted  yesterday 
that  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  explain  or  defend  the  deci- 
sion to  dismiss  Hay,  Celtic’s 
former  player  and  manager, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  fens 
would  understand  that  it  was 
in  the  best  interests  erf  the  club. 

“Tve  been  under  pressure 
from  people  close  to  me  here  to 


defend  myself  against  some  of 
the  nasty  stuff  that's  been 
directed  towards  me,"  he  said. 
“But  there  is  no  need  to  res- 
pond to  any  of  that  Being 
strong  enough  to  make  deci- 
sions and  take  the  flak  without 
having  to  come  out  and  say 
something  is  part  of  the  job. 

“In  the  case  of  David  Hay’s 
departure  there  are  three  in- 
terests to  be  served:  there  are 
the  Interests  of  the  fens,  of 
David  Hay  and  of  Celtic  Foot- 
ball Club.  In  any  situation  like 
that  you  assess  and  balance. 

•*My  first  priority  is  the 
beat  interests  of  the  club  and 
always  will  be.  In  this 
instance  David  Hay  is  No.  2 
and  the  supporters'  Interests 
are  third.  We've  always  said 
that  we'll  keep  the  fans  in- 
formed when  we  have  some- 
thing to  tell  them." 

Although  Lambert  is  due  at 
Celtic  today,  he  is  unlikely  to 
be  signed  and  registered  until 
tomorrow.  The  midfielder  has 
to  undergo  a medical  of  up  to 
six  hours  and  that  will  delay 
until  tonight  a fax  to  the  Ger- 
man Football  Federation  to 
secure  his  international 
clearance. 


Nick  Valley  on  a report  that  claims  £13.5m  has  been  lost 

Spurs  ‘spent  too  much’ 


Kilbane  called 
up  for  World 
Cup  play-off 
with  Belgium 

Kevin  kilbane,  west 
Bromwich’s  20-year-old 
winger,  has  been  recalled 
to  the  Repnblic  of  Ireland 
squad  for  the  World  Cup 
play-off  second  leg  against 
Belgium  on  Saturday  week. 

He  made  his  Interna- 
tional debut  in  the  4-2  vic- 
tory over  Iceland  In  Reyk- 
javik In  September  and  Is 
likely  to  play  some  part  in 
the  match  in  Brussels. 

The  striker  Micky  Evans, 
who  fractured  his  cheek- 
bone in  the  build-up  to  the 
first  leg,  drawn  1-1,  will 
not  be  available  for  at  least 
three  weeks  but  David  Kel- 
ly, the  Tranmere  striker 
who  missed  the  game  in 
Dublin  because  of  ankle 
trouble,  returns  to  Mick 
McCarthy’s  22-man  squad. 

SQUAD;  Ohm  (Newcastle).  A K«By 
(Shell  UMJ;  o My  (Leeds).  Cmtntfhm 
(Wimbledon).  Harto  (Leeds).  Brawn 
(Coventry).  Kama  (Hlacfcburn).  Irwin 
(Man  Utd).  Ptiehn  (Everton).  naming. 
Townsend  (Doth  Middlesbrough). 
Staunton  (Aston  Villa).  Houghton 
(Reading).  HoAloor  (Liverpool). 
MoLaogtalln  (Portsmouth).  Csnrsley 
(Derby).  Cnsonrtwo  (Nancy).  Kennedy 
(Liverpool).  CennoHy  (Feyenoord),  D 
KsOy  (Tranmere).  Cetera  (Motherwell). 
tOOnon  (WBA). 


Tottenham  Hotspur 
have  “lost”  £13.5  million 
in  the  transfer  market 
by  buying  players  at  high 
prices  which  they  will  not  be 
able  to  recoup,  according  to  a 
pioneering  study  by  UBS. 

Deals  such  as  those  involv- 
ing the  £6  million  signing  of 
Les  Ferdinand,  his  £4.2  mil- 
lion colleague  Ruel  Fox  and 
the  £2.6  million  defender 
John  Scales  have  been  poor 
value,  ftp  bank's  financial 
analysis  concludes. 

Tottenham's  nnaqr^i  di- 
rector John  Sedgwick  dis- 
missed the  report  as  unfair 
and  based  on  too  few  players. 
He  claimed  his  club  could 
recoup  £6  million  if  Ferdi- 
nand were  sold. 

The  techniques  used  in  the 
study,  the  first  of  Its  type,  are 
being  turned  on  other  clubs. 
UBS  is  known  to  be  planning 
further  reports,  and  the  aca- 
demic who  devised  the  analyt- 
ical system  has  produced  fur- 
ther studies  of  individual 
transfers. 

Tottenham's  purchase  of 
Ferdinand  from  Newcastle 
United  is  criticised  by  Dr  Bill 
Gerrard  of  Leeds  University’s 


business  school.  Aston  Villa 
were  also  extravagant  in  sign- 
ing Stan  Collymore  from  Liv- 
erpool for  £7  million,  and 
Leeds  United  paid  a price  “at 
the  upper  range  of  his  value” 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  mid- 
Bezier  David  Hopkto. 

In  contrast  three  of  the 
other  biggest  deals  of  the 
summer  analysed  were  more 
evenly  balanced,  with  fees  set 
about  halfway  between  the 
theoretical  prices  buying  and 
selling  clubs  could  expect 
Manchester  United  appear  to 


‘Manchester  United 
did  the  best  deals 
when  they  signed 
Henning  Berg  from 
Blackburn  Rovers 
and  picked  up 
Teddy  Sheringham 
from  Tottenham’ 


have  done  the  best  business 
with  moves  by  Henning  Berg 
from  Blackburn  and  Teddy 
Sheringham  from  Spurs. 

Newcastle  also  paid  “mid- 
way in  the  bidding  range”  for 
the  Blackburn  goalkeeper 
Shay  Given  but  he  was  rated 
a bargain  anyway  because  of 
his  out-of-contract  price. 

Gerrard  examined  1,350 
transfers  from  1990  to  1996  to 
devise  a formula  which  rated 
players  on  age,  career  record 
and  the  timing  of  the  transfer. 

About  80  per  cent  of  trans- 
fer prices  can  be  explained  by 
such  fixed  influences,  be  esti- 
mates, with  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  dependent  on  a club's 
need  for  the  new  player  and 
subjective  analysis  of  his 

worth  to  them. 

He  said  the  Ferdinand  and 
Collymore  deals  met  the  theo- 
retical selling  price  to  satisfy 
Newcastle  and  Liverpool  and 
exceeded  the  theoretical  buy- 
ing prices  of  £4.3  million  and 
£5.5  million,  “This  suggests 
that  in  both  cases  the  selling 
dubs  were  in  a strong  bar- 
gaining position  and  able  to 
sell  the  players  at  higher 
valuation.” 


Sport  in  brief 


Results 


Speedway 


Football 


The  £250  million  conversion 
of  Odsal  Stadium  into  the 
Superdome,  due  to  start  in  the 
new  year,  will  shut  down  the 
Elite  League  champions  Brad- 
ford Dukes  for  the  next  two 
seasons  even  though  the 
rugby  league  Bulls  will  con- 
tinue to  play  there  during  the 
building  of  the  65,000  all-seat 
indoor  arena,  which  will  have 
a sliding  roof  The  contrac- 
tors need  to  use  the  speedway 
and  stock-car  track. 


UEFA  CHAMPIONS'  LEAGUE 
Group  A 

Borussia  Dortmund  2.  Parma  O:  Qalata- 
aaray  2.  Sparta  Prague  0. 


Group  B 

Paywranl  (Oi  1 

Korneev  67 


Mm  IIU  (2)3 
Cole  31.  44.  73 


Juvamus  3.  FC  Kosice  Z 


Group  C 

HrawMo  10)  O PSV  Bndboven  (l)  a 

35.214  NlltS  32 

De  Bilde  90 

Barcelona  a Dinamo  Kiev  4. 


Table  Tennis 

Michael  Gadal,  a 44-year-old 
Frenchman,  was  yesterday 
appointed  performance  direc- 
tor of  the  English  Table  Ten- 
nis Association,  writes  Rich- 
ard Jago.  Gadal  is  a former 
national  coach  of  France  and 
Canada.  It  is  the  first  ETTA 
appointment  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  £1.25  mil- 
lion National  Lottery  grant 

Rugby  Union 

The  Cheltenham  and  Glouces- 
ter Building  Society  has 
agreed  to  sponsor  a new  cup 
competition  designed  to  keep 
Premiership  clubs  active 
when  England  are  playing  in- 
ternationals. It  begins  on  Sat- 
urday week. 


Group  D 

FC  Pom  1.  Rosenborg  1:  Otymplakos  FC 
0,  Beal  Madrid  0. 

Group  E 

IFK  Gothenburg  2.  Bcstklss  1:  Paris  SI 
Gsmunn  3.  Bayern  Munich  1. 

Group  F 

Bayer  Loverkuaon  4.  Sporting  Lisbon  1; 
Llerae  SK  0.  AS  Monaco  1. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


MMdlaahrnngli  (0i  1 

Townsend  65 
29.724 

Selato  (OB  3 

Waiters  66 
Taylor  84 
Hay  87 

Third  Division 

Brighton  (0)  O 

1.025 


Fort— rainh  (0)  1 
Igoe  8S 

am  ii)i 
Peacock  14 
10.132 


■town  it)  3 

Searfe  44 
Wilson  57 
Howarlh  76 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 


CtydtoHBh  (1)  4 Own  of  South  (O)  O 
Brown  3 450 

Murdoch  4«  (pen) 

Miller  63 
Kal)ob  85 

USFA  CUI>3  (wood  round,  second  tog: 
Andertecht  l.  Scfmlke  04  2 |ogq-  t-ai. 
ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE:  cope  Shi  Won  1.  W Auckland  a 
SCBSWrac  DIRECT  LEAQUB  Frrantor 
DMatoai  Torrlnglon  0.  Barnstaple  To  4. 
Postponed.  Bridport  v BMetOto. 

wmn»  uwom  com  ohmp  oh> 

CHdham  2,  Bumtay  1.  Tan  Shaft  Uta  4. 
Scunlharpo  l.  Thus  Walsall  4.  Leicester 
2 Foot:  Wigan  1.  Stoke  5.  Pootpuooih 
Stockport  v Bury.  On  Ramerttam  1.  Black- 
pool 1:  Tranmere  6.  Scarborough  a 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Phot  DMofom  Southampton  i.  Tottenham 
1:  Watford  S.  OPR  »:  Wimbledon  2.Uton  0 
DUTCH  LUMUB  MW  Maastricht  4.  Vo- 
lendom  1. 


Rugby  Union 


TOUR  MATCHES!  Oxtord  Ultra  16.  Tonga 
31:  Ldn  irtah  7,  New  South  Wales  52. 


Rugby  League 

TOUR  MATCtt  Wales  SMts  6,  Queens- 
land sa»  bo. 


Tennis 


ATP  STOCKHOLM  anMt  nrstroimfeT 
toiavtet  ISws)  M M Norman  ISwe)  7-5. 
Mi  T fnh  i III  (Swel  M F Dewutl  (Bel) 
B-2.  T-5.  taannd  mnh  K Kvwra  [Sto- 
vsk)  bt  T Miner  (Art)  «-6,  6-3,  B-3,  T 
IlMiian  (G8)  K M GiHtateon  (Swe)  6-3. 
2-6.  6—4;  p Radar  (Aus)  M J Van  Kerch 
(Bel)  6-3. 6-4:  C PMfcra  (Fr)  bt  M TebftuB 
(AuS)  6-0.  6-7.  6-4:  J eoriunl  I3wej  Ot 
M Ooeltma  (G dr;  5-4.  5-2  freij. 

ATP  KRm UN  CUR  (Moscow):  Second 
round!  M Quin  (C2)  bt  J Novak  (Cz|  7-6, 

6-4:  V KBfoMkev  (RU3)  bt  B Black  (Ztrtt) 

6-4. 8-3,  D Nestor  (Can)  bt  J Sanchez  (Sp) 
fr-».  6-4;  W nek  (Zim)  be  J Kroslak  (Sam) 

6- 1.  7-6:  D Voaok  (Cl)  bl  G Kusnen  (Br) 
M 6-4:  P Korda  (Cr)  bt  K Cartoon  (Den) 

7- 6.  6-7.  6—1;  A Ctartoa  (US)  bt  H Dreek- 
m*nn  |Gar)  5-7,  6-4.  6-1:  • - 
(Arm)  bt  B Utlhrach  (Cil  two. 

ATP  CLAY-COURT  TOURNAMENT 
(Santiago):  M Rtoa  (Chile)  n D Sanguined) 


Ihl  6-2,  7—5:  H Cwny  (Arg)  bt  F Vicente 
(Sp)  6-2.  8-2.  M RSpptol  (Ur)  M E Alvarez 
(Sp)  6-2.  7-6;  E MeSgonl  |Br)  bt  J Diaz 
(Sp)  8-3.  >6.  B-2.  S Pftato  (Arg)  W N 
Lapom  (Ecu)  6-4. 6-4;  O Groaa  (Gar)  M K 
Aland  (Mar)  7-6.  6-2;  P Cfanret  (Sp)  bt  V 
Spaded  (US)  7-6  6-i  A Oonrionri  fll)  tf  7 
Hass  (Get)  6-3.  6-2.  A Martin  (Sp)  bt  H 
Gamonai  (Chile)  6-4.  5-7.  6-»,  J NuHOa 
(Sp)  bt  A Pavel  (Rom)  6-*.  6-7.  7-6.  J A 
VSoco  (Sp)  W N Massu  (CWI«)  6-7.  7-6. 

W- 

WTA  TOURNAMENT  iCMeago):  "rat 
roond!  M Ptavco  (Ft)  bt  C Cristsa  (Roma- 
nia) 6-3.  6-3.  B Bctodtt  McCarthy  (Nath) 
M C Rubin  (US)  8-4.  7-6:  L Raymond  (US) 
MHSukovaiCz)  8-2  6-2  M Orvjtinwilra 
(Pol)  M J Capriati  KJS1  6-3,  7-5  Second 
rwomh  L Par— port  (ITS  I bt  J Kruger  (SA) 

6- 2.  (M.  i MaJoa  iCro)  bt  L Con  rtots  ib«h) 

7- 5.  6-1. 

Basketball 


*****  Toronto  10*.  Golden  Stole  86:  At- 
lanta 82.  Detroit  71;  CXraoland  BO.  Indiana 
77.  NOW  York  102.  Boston  70;  Seaide  118. 
Houston  94;  Dallas  82.  Vancouver  87;  Mil- 
waukee 110  Orlando  76:  Denver  86.  Wash- 
■ngun  150:  Ptuenn  106.  Utah  84;  Portland 
122.  Uoneeota  105:  Sacramento  96.  LA 
Lakers  101 


Cricket 

QOLPEHJUWm  TROPHY, 
PAKISTAN 

Shahid  Alridi  b Vaas - £9 

SMedAnwarcRanatungabVoto....  to 
Aamir  Sohail  c amt  b Mufalitharan  ...  TO 
i.  liax  Aimed  c aut»  Chanda na 

1 bsdeguvo  m 

hHamarn-ul-Haq  c A de  Srlva 

bJayftfeinya.- 6 

Waaioi  Akr^m  e L do  Sltva 

b UwaHtharan g 

Motn  Khan  run  out . TO 

I AHiar  MalwrexxJ  c L do  Silva 

IS  Son  Silva  ib 

Rasnio  Latfl  c L dr  Silva  b Vaas 1 

Wagar  Vqurr*  b S da  Silva 1 

Saqlain  Mushtaq  not  out 1 

cabas  (tOG.  w3) g 


Total  . ..  . . aao 

M « 73. 135. 205.  214. 264.  269  778. 

276. 

Boraltoa*  Vaas  10-0-59-3:  S oe  Sltva 
0 4-1-56-3:  Dhannasenna  10-1-41-0;  Mur- 
alUharan  10-0-37-2:  Jaynsurlya  6-0-54-1; 
A de  Silva  4-0-25-0. 


6 Jayaourtya  noi  out  — 
M Atapettu  run  out 


R Mahanama  c Aamir  Sohail 
bAzhor  Mahmood 


A de  Silva  not  out 10* 

Extras /toe.  wW.  nb3) S8 

Total  (lor  2)  M1 

DM  net  baN  A Ranatuiga.  H Tuiekamna. 

L de  Sltva,  c Vaas.  K Dtiarrnaseivia,  M 
Muraiithoran.  S de  Silva. 

■owtoiyi  Waslm  Akram  6-0-44-0;  Weqar 
YourUe  6-0-40-0;  Saqlaln  Muahlaq 

8-0-55-0:  AzhnrMah  mood  B-0-S3-1:  Aa- 
mir Sohail  5-0-37-0:  Shahid  Airidl 
5 0 0 

Sri  tanka  wow  byeWttwMtoto. 

P W L PM 
Sri  Lanka  2 2 0 4 

South  Africa  2 2 0 4 

Paktatan  3 1 2 2 

Wod  Indies  3 0 3 0 

Ice  Hockey 

NHta  New  Jersey  0.  LA  3;  WaoNtoUrr  Z 
Vancouver  1;  $an  Josa  0,  Toronto  0. 

Hockey 


ID  TEST  (Cairo):  Egypt  Z England 
3 (England  lead  sartas  2-0). 

Squash 

MENS  WORLD  OPM  CMAMPKNIUW 

(Kuala  Lwnpurj:  P feet  A uit 

(Pakl  bt  0 Ryan  (Ira)  9-1S.  19-13.  15-tD. 
15-10,  15-12;  P ManhsH  (OB)  W B Martn 
lAu»)  15-10. 11— IS.  15-13.  11-lfi.  16-12:  P 
lanaun  (Aus)  bt  T Garner  (Eng)  1S-1S, 

8-1S.  15-9. 15-13, 15-12;  J l Mraar  (Can)  K 
J Borwial  Fr)  15-8, 15-11, 15-4:  G Rydtog 
(Can)  h D Harris  (Eng)  15-13. 17-14. 9-15. 
15-12;  A HM  (Auc)  bt  N Taylor  (Engl  15-7. 

me  wapiti*  (SA1  ot  Z Jahan 


15*10.  15-10;  i ...  . 

i Pak)  17-15. 15-7. 15-10:  R «to  (Aus)  Of 
A Wagin  (Egypt)  15-10. 1M1, 16-S. 


Fixtures 


(T3a  uniesa  atatod) 

Football 

EUROPEAN  CUP  WINHMS’ 
Tanmal  round,  mcnnil  lagi  CMb 

Tromao  H.  (3)  (7  46). 


AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION) 
PM  DMaton  Norwich  * Brighton. 

FA  VASNi  M roomb  Armthorpe  Wat  v 
W Allotment  Celtic. 

PAI  NATIONAL  UAQUHi  Preaotor  Dtr- 

Wra  Dundalk  v Shelboume  (7.45). 


Ice  Hockey 


CUPr  Band  tin 

v Cardiff  (7.0). 


• Dominic  Dale,  tha  eurprlse  winner  at 
tfta  Grand  Pri*  m Bournemouth  II  days 
ago.  must  depend  on  a discretionary  wild 
card  It  ha  La  to  compete  hi  February's  Ben- 
son 6 Hedges  Masters  at  Wembley,  writes 
Clhre  Ewerton. 

The  25-year  eld  Welshmen  could  have 
guaranteed  nta  place  by  winning  this 

week's  satellite  event  at  Mahrarn  but  was 
yesterday  beaton  5-3  by  a JO-yeor-old 
Scot  Graeme  OotL  Jimmy  While,  expected 

to  be  given  me  tSscrenonary  earn  It  he 
taka  to  win  this  week's  evert,  made 
breaks  rt  100  ana  ns  in  beating  Wayne 
Brown  5-2  to  qualify  for  pm  last  18. 

The  Kip  16  In  die  world  rankings  rocehie 
automatic  invitations  to  the  Masters. 


O MCK)  LAUDA  yesterday  called  lor  For- 
mula Ono  to  Introduce  a system  ot  yellow 
and  rad  cards  tor  oftanoers. 

The  retired  triple  world  champion  mode 
Ns  suggestion,  that  Menders  are  cau- 
tioned or  expelled  In  extreme  circum- 
stances. In  the  light  6t  events  at  the  Euro- 
pean Grand  Prlx  11  days  ago,  whan 
Mtahsei  Schumacher  appeared  la  by  and 
force  Jacquea  VHlwieuve  off  the  track. 

The  Canadian  wort  on  to  lake  the 
drivers'  championship  lor  tho  drat  time 
wMta  ScnumactKb  has  been  asked  to  ac- 
count lor  his  Bourns  next  Tuesday. 

“Imagine  thoy  had  both  gone  oft  and 
Schund  nod  won  the  title  by  a point  only  to 
toae  it  in  Paris  (ai  the  fia  hearing]  on 
November  11."  he  said,  "li  would  t»  abso- 
lute nonsense." 

Lauda  also  urged  the  sport’s  governing 
body  to  wigotni  a retaruo  with  the  absolute 
power  to  act 


Gworge  CairiWn 


THE  famous  Pompey 
Chimes  were  pealing 
out  defiantly  last  nigpt 
as,  In  the  face  of  a de- 
termined onslaught  Terry 
Fenwick’s  lowly  side  recov- 
ered from  a goal  down  to  re- 
cord only  their  third  away 
point  of  the  season. 

to  the  86th  minute  the  sub- 
stitute Sammy 
on  to  Alan  McLougfalin  s fhek 
into  the  area  and  poked  me 
ball  through  Mark  Schwar- 
zer’s  legs  to  cancel  out  Andy 
Townsend's  earlier  strike.  It 
just  may  have  saved  his  man- 
ager's job.  , , 

It  is  a rare  that  a side 
placed  second  from  bottom, 
and  in  freeiaU  at  that,  can  be 
described  as  victims  of  their 
own  success,  but  such  is  the 
easR  with  Fenwick's  strug- 
gling Portsmouth. 

Or  rather  Terry  Venables's 
struggling  Portsmouth,  for  it 
is  largely  thanios  to  the  former 
England  coach’s  extensive  net- 
work of  contacts  that  Fen- 
wick Hrs  been  able  to  entice 
such  a motley  collection  of  in- 
ternationals to  Fratton  Park. 

A handful  of  Australians 
and  two  Jamaicans  have  vari- 
ously been  drafted  in  and 
then  omitted  in  order  for 
them  to  fulfil  World  Cup 
qualifying  commitments. 

Last  night,  if  Middles- 
brough had  displayed  greater 
composure  where  it  mattered, 
they  could  have  exploited 
Pompey’s  continuing  onfa- 
mlliarity  and  tairen  a comfort- 


able early  ^ riS 

nine  ^managed 

direct  aJ^erfte crossbar. 

Steers"? 

JSrSS'ssf- 

sSasssa 

the  hall  was  squared 
l»nri  Andy  Turner  went  close. 
^ThlS  mild  shock  was 
enough  to  propel  Bryan  Rob 

*£££  provoSTap^ 

SoTtheedgeofthear^ 
Sd  Paul  Merson  had  what 
seemed  a good  goal  ruled  out 
tor  off-side,  but  the  real 
McCoy  was  still  not 

forthcoming.  . 

Until  the  64th  minute,  that 
is  With  the  crowd  baying  for 
a breakthrough.  Merson  ca- 
reereddown  the  right  wing 
before  delivering  a very  ordi- 
nary cross  towards  the  for 
post.  But  Townsend  extended 
his  left  leg  and  the  tension 

BKSSS^. 

Townsend:  Beck.  Moroon 

I»im  luimmlti  (3-5-2U  Knignt  Wtuibraao. 

Poraett.  Awford:  Petfuek.  F«»r-  HlUlar- 

.... li..  r,..nar  Rtimlfl  Ala  V. 


Swindon  Town  3,  Queens  Park  Rangers  1 


Late  surge  puts 

Swindon  on  top 


Jeremy  Alexander 


IN  THE  end  Swindon  did 
not  have  an  outfield  player 
in  goal  nor  even  an  effigy 
of  Guy  Fawkes.  Fraser  Digby. 
their  first  choice,  was  Jabbed 
into  action  with  cortisone  for 
his  torn  chest  muscles,  and 
his  brave  display  helped 
Swindon  to  the  top  of  the 
table.  His  full-stretch  save 
from  Trevor  Sinclair  10  min- 
utes from  time  was  cruciaL 
Mark  Walters  had  just 
equalised  and  Danny  Maddix 
been  sent  off  for  a second 
bookable  offence.  In  the  last 
six  minutes  Craig  Taylor  and 
Chris  Hay  scored  to  give 
Swindon  an  improbable 
victory. 

Digby1  s defence  was  natu- 
rally protective.  Darren  Bull- 
ock blocked  a shot  but  when 
Kevin  Gallen  turned  past  his 
old  team-mate  Alan  McDon- 
ald. the  man  standing  by  to 
play  in  goal,  Digby  was 
relieved  to  see  the  shot  sail 
over. 

A longer  one  from  Sinclair 
was  close  enough  to  have  the 
goalkeeper  testing  his  pain 
threshold.  Tiro  minutes  later, 
before  the  quarter-hour,  he 
was  beaten. 

Sinclair  chipped  light  to 
left,  Gavin  Peacock  rose 
above  Ian  Culverhouse  and  a 
looping  header  caught  Digby 


striving  to  backpedal  and 
twist.  Fully  fit,  he  might  have 
come  for  the  cross. 

Before  half-time  Swindon's 
Bullock  and  Mark  Walters  at 
least  stretched  Lee  Harper 
from  a distance  but  by  then 
Rangers,  more  methodical  to 
their  build-up.  should  have 
been  further  ahead. 

Matthew  Rose  found  Steve 
Slade,  a substitute  for  Gallen, 
unmarked  but  the  header 
from  five  yards  was  straight 
at  Digby,  who  stood  bis 
ground  and  scrambled  the 
ball  away. 

On  the  hour  Slade  missed 
from  the  same  range,  heading 
Peacock's  cross  down  and 
over.  It  was  to  prove  costly. 
Swindon  had  already  sig- 
nalled a more  adventurous 
approach  as  the  best  way  of 
sparing  Digby.  Kevin  Watson 
drawing  an  elastic  save  from 
Harper.  Now  Gooden  crossed, 
Walters  volleyed  and  Harper 
parried  but  could  not  prevent 
the  ball  crossing  the  line. 

Gooden  crossed  again  for 
Swindon's  second  goal, 
headed  in  by  Taylor.  Then 
Hay  punished  Karl  Ready’s 
mistake  with  the  third. 

Swindon  (3-5-2):  Digby.  McDonald. 
Borrows.  Taylor.  Culverhouse  I Davis, 
aomin).  Watson.  Bullock.  Waltara 
(Pa tn more.  B6)  Gooden;  Hay.  Allison 

(3-4- 1-2):  Harper.  Maddlr.  Heady. 
Morrow.  Ro?6.  Barker  (Ouaahie,  86) 
t^awck  Branar.  Sinclair  Sheron.  Gallon 
(Slade.  27;  fates.  73) 

Rofrane:  D Pugh  iWlrral) 


Villa  search  takes 
Little  to  Sweden 


Peter  White 


his  quest  to  streng 
first-team  squad  t 
to  Sweden  to  watch 
burg’s  highly  rat 
fielder  Nlclas  Ale 
son  play  in  the  Ch 
League  game 
Beslktas. 

Despite  Villa’s  : 
Cup  victory  over 
Bilbao  on  Tuesda 
wants  to  improve 
field  in  pursuit  of  n 
sistency  in  the  : 
ship,  where  Villa  1 
seven  defeats  in  13 
The  foil  ore  to  si 
Gascoigne  from  : 
has  left  the  numa; 
fng  an  alternative  I 
Continent,  and  Ale 
son  comes  highly 
mended  by,  amonc 
Villa’s  chief  scot 
Withe,  who  has 

the  25-year-old 
times  in  recent  wee 
Alexandersaon,  i 
made  30  appeanu 
Sweden  in  a creat 
field  role,  joined 
burg  from  Balms 
£200,000  just  over  t 
ago.  Gothenburg  w 
him  to  move  on  f< 
£1  million  once  the 
est  in  Europe  ha: 
they  are  eager  to 
knowing  that  he  coi 
on  a free  transfer  i 
contract  expires  at 
of  the  season. 


— % QU  never  i 

under  threat.  “I  k 
people  have  prob 
thought  that  if  we  had 
eliminated  from  Euri 
would  have  had  an 
fiuger  on  the  trigger,*' 
the  chairman.  “But 
w*f L“®ver  going  to  hap 
Brian  and  I ha 
sPec*ai  bond  and  he 
good  manager,  a ma 
steel,  it  took  some  cot 
to  smack  Gareth  St 
pres  bottom  [for  cri 
tag  the  club  for "oft 
jug  a stronger  squad] 
before  such  an  Impo 

h«™^t,“I?,ager8  woui 
but  he  < 
{wsjtate  and  that  was  ' 
I believe  he  will  be 
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Evans  has 
role  for  life 

The  Liverpool  manager  is  to 
stay  at  Anfield  come  what  may 


Ian  Rosa 


OY  EVANS  has  been 
told  he  has  a job  for 
life  at  Liverpool  even 
i£  as  seems  probable, 
replaced  as  manager 
next  summer. 

Speculation  about  Evans’s 
long-term  future  at  a club  he 
has  served  diligently  as  man 
and  boy  has  been  rife  because 
of  his  expensively  assembled 
team's  poor  opening  to  the 
new  season  so  far. 

On  Tuesday  night  Liver- 
pool's fortunes  took  another 
turn  for  the  worse  when  they 
were  knocked  out  of  the  UeCa 
Cup  by  the  French  club 
Strasbourg. 

Although  Liverpool  are  ex- 
pected to  break  with  tradition 
and  install  a top-class  foreign 
coach  to  oversee  team  affairs, 
Evans  will  be  invited  to  stay 
at  Anfield  in  some  capacity. 
He  has  spent  more  than  30 
years  with  Liverpool,  filling 
many  roles  between  the  end 
of  his  brief  playing  career  in 
the  late  Sixties  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  manager  in  -Tan, 
uary  1994. 

Evans  might  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  when  it  comes  to 
football  there  is  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see.  On 
Tuesday  night  a lot  of  money 
was  going  on  Liverpool  beat- 
ing Strasbourg  4-0  at  odds  of 
20-1. 

The  optimistic  and  the  de- 
vout formed  an  orderly  queue 
at  the  bookmaker’s  makeshift 
stand  outside  the  directors* 
lounge  and  bets  were  laid  in 
the  almost  child-like  belief 
that  a dub  of  Liverpool's  im- 
mense stature  could  not  possi- 
bly be  ousted  from  a major 


competition  by  a team  who 
continue  to  flirt  with  relega- 
tion from  the  French  first 
division. 

True,  Liverpool  had  lost  the 
first  leg  3-0  with  a perfor- 
mance of  gross  ineptitude,  but 
the  consensus  was  that  the 
match  had  been  a one-off  or, 
for  those  who  remembered 
April’s  equally  dismal  show- 
ing against  Paris  St-Germaln, 
another  one-off 

Come  iopm  on  Tuesday, 
Anfield  was  awash  with 
crumpled  betting  slips.  Stras- 
bourg's sandcastie  had  not 
fallen  to  the  Liverpool  tide 
and  Merseyside  was  back  in 
mourning 

Typically  Evans,  rather  like 
those  punters  his  side  had 
frustrated  by  managing  no 
more  than  two  goals,  was  dis- 
appointed but  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  feeling  that  the  dark 
clouds  had  boasted  a silver 
lining. 

"Football  can  be  strange 
sometimes,’’  he  said.  "Our 
performance  this  week  could 
well  turn  out  to  be  some  sort 
of  turning  point  for  us.  It 
could  be  the  moment  when 
the  lads  knuckled  down  and 
decided  to  change  things  for 
the  better. 

“If  we  keep  working  as 
hard  as  we  did  in  the  Stras- 
bourg game  I know  we  can  go 
an  to  better  things  in  the 
league.  The  players  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  feet  that  we  can 
be  so  inconsistent 
"Over  the  last  three  games 
since  the  first  leg  we  have 
done  much  better.  We  beat 
Derby,  it  didn't  quite  go  how 
we  would  have  liked  at  Bolton 
but  we  stflj  got  a point  and 
now  this  one.  I can  ask  for  no 
more  effort” 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAMD  ROGERS 


Business  before  pleasure ...  off  the  field,  Rob  Andrew  has  shown  a ruthless  streak  as  director  of  rugby  at  Newcastle 

Andrew  the  hard  man  of  Tyneside 


Michael  Prestage 

says  Tim  Stimpson 
may  be  one  of  many 
to  leave  Newcastle 


Cup  Winners’  Cup,  2nd  md,  2nd  leg 

Chelsea  (2)  v Tromso  (3) 

Gullit  leaves 
the  door  open 


Martin  Thorpe- 


IF  CHELSEA’S  forwards 
can  dance  round  the 
Tromso  defence  with  the 
dexterity  shown  by  their 
manager  yesterday  in  dodg- 
ing questions  abont  his 
future,  then  Stamford  Bridge 
will  be  celebrating  a place  in 
the  quarter-finals  tonight 
Ruud  Gullit's  side  need  to 
score  one  goal  and  concede 
none  in  order  to  secure  vic- 
tory over  their  Norwegian  vis- 
itors and  banish  memories  of 
the  Arctic  snowstorm  that  so 
nearly  blew  away  their  Euro- 
pean season  to  the  first  leg. 
Only  two  late  goals  from  Gian- 
luca  VudU  averted  the  embar- 
rassment of  a 3-0  defeat 
If  Chelsea  do  progress,  that 
success  alone  will  not  be 
enough  to  entice  the  Dutch- 
man to  commit  himself  to  a 
new  contract  at  the  end  of  toe 
season.  His  delay  to  signing, 
his  decision  to  take  exams  at 
the  end  of  the  season  for  the 
full  coaching  badge  manda- 
tory for  a coach  working  in 
Holland  or  Italy,  plus  specula- 
tion Uniting  hftn  with  mana- 
gerial moves  to  Feyenoord 
and  Milan,  have  sparked 
questions.  Yesterday  he  was 
not  giving  many  answers. 

“Talks  with  Chelsea  about 
a new  contract  are  ongoing,” 
he  said.  "There  are  good 
reasons  to  stay  here.  But  if s 
not  just  about  me  getting 
£30  million  and  m do  the  job. 


It's  also  about  the  club.  The 
structure  here  has  to  be  solid 
so  you  can  go  on  for  10  years 
not  only  one  or  two:  do  we 
have  a sdid  base,  do  we  have 
the  youth?  So  we  have  to  talk 
about  more  global  things.” 

The  door  is  still  open  for 
Gullit  to  stay  or  for  other 
tdubs  to  entice  him  away.  Vic- 
tory tonight  will  only  en- 
hance his  desirability. 

Apart  from  the  long-term  in- 
jured. he  has  a frill  squad  from 
which  to  choose  to  the  hope  of 
showing  Tromso  Just  how  well 
Chelsea  can  play  an  grass. 
However,  the  Norwegians  are 
a physical  side  who  will  seek 
to  sit  back  and  soak  up  pres- 
sure — and  in  recent  borne 
games  against  Blackburn  and 
Leicester.  GuHifs  side  have 
straggled  to  score  in  such 
circumstances. 

Moreover,  Tromso  are 
team  of  skill  and  pace  on  the 
counter-attack.  Vlaili  issued  a 
warning,  saying:  "In  trying  to 
score,  we  need  to  be  carefaL 
We  have  to  risk  going  for- 
ward but  not  too  much.” 

However  he  was  not  unduly 
worried.  "I  know  what  will 
happen/’  he  said  with  a twin- 
kle in  his  eye.  “This  morning  1 
had  a feeling  about  the  game.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  it  was  be- 
cause ft.  might  break  the  spell. 
But  I’ve  had  similar  feelings 
before  and  they  came  true  90 
per  cent  of  the  time." 

Perhaps  Ken  Bates  could 
ask  him  to  divine  whether  the 
manager  Is  staying. 


Adams  is  Brentford  manager 
as  shake-up  claims  three  men 


Russdl  Thomas 


MICKY  ADAMS  yester- 
day began  his  third 
managerial  job  in  41  days. 
fairing  charge  of  Brentford 
after  an  upheaval  that  also 
claimed  the  chief  executive 
David  Webb. 

In  comes  Adams,  fresh 
from  Swansea  and  Fnlham. 
and  out  go  Eddie  May,  ap- 
pointed manager 'at  Griffin 
Paris  only  in  summer,  his 
No.  2 Clive  Wallser  and 
Webb,  who  is  standing 
down  immediately  after 
being  told  his  contract 
would  not  be  renewed  at 
the  end.  of  the  season. 

May's  departure  came 


Mb  job  was  in  doubt,  with 
the  36-year-old  Adams 
strongly  linked  with  it  after 
becoming  available  after 
only  13  days  at  Swansea. 

The  shake-up  at  Ore  Second 

Division  club  was-also  fine- 
shadowed  by  fens’  calls  .for 
Webb's  head  after  Tuesday's 
home  defeat  by  Carlisle, 
which  dropped  Brentford  to 
third  from  bottom. 

“it’sbeen  a ftumy  month,” 
said  Adams,  of  his  extraordi- 
nary autumn  before  feeing 
his  immediate'  problems. 
“Brentford  are  a bad  team  — 
hot  there  is  potential,” 


Adams,  who  has  taken  Ms 
former  Fnlham  colleague 
Glam  Coekerifl  as  No.  2,  in- 
sisted he  was  not  walking 
into  the  same  situation  as  at 
Swansea,  where  he  fell  out 
over  transfer  ftads- 

“There's  no  hidden 
agenda  here,”  he  said. 
“Swansea  promised  the 
earth  but  Brentford  have 
not.  We’ve  discussed  money. 
They  told  me  ft’s  available 
but  they  have  not  put  an 
exact  figure  on  it/*  . 

. Webb,  who’  relinquished 
the  manager’s  job  in  sum- 
mer, will  stay  on  hut  onlyin 
an  advisory  role,  and  said: 
*Tve  given  four  good  years 
hut  the  supporters*  demands 
were  too  much.”  ■ 

Crewe- expect  a transfer 
yn»whte  after  putting  the 
striker  Dele  Adebola  on  the 
transfer  list.  The  £L5  mil- 
lion-rated player  has  been 

Halted  with  West  Sam  and 

Sunderland. 

The  FA  is  to  investigate 
after  Chester’s  manager 
Kevin  Ratclifife  was  found 
gtdfty  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  an  industrial  tribu- 
nal which  ruled  that -Rat- 
cliffs should  have  been 

disciplined  ^ Msi  club  for 

verbally  abusing  the  former 


.who  was  awarded  £2/500  for 
“injury  to  feelings”. 


I cast 
I the 
I Lira 


decision  by  New- 
castle to  transfer-list 
the  England  and 
Lions  ftill-back  Tim 
Stimpson  marks  the  end  of 
Sir  John  Hall’s  willingness 
to  throw  cash  around  Hke  a 
Lottery  winner.  The  cold 
wind  of  austerity  is  set  to 
sweep  over  Kingston  Park. 

With  the  other  big-spend- 
tog  club  Saracens  announc- 
ing a £2.23  million  deficit 
on  the  year  to  April  1997 
and  four  other  Premiership 
clubs  also  running  up  hefty 
losses,  the  millionaire 
backers  who  flocked  to  the 
sport  when  it  went  profes- 
sional may  now  be  having 
second  thoughts. 

Stimpson,  one  of  the 
Lions’  successes  in  South 
Africa  last  summer,  was 
hoping  to  negotiate  a new 
three-year  contract  worth 
£200,000;  his  current  two- 


year  deal,  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  season, 
would  net  him  £150,000 
over  the  same  period  if  it 
were  extended. 

It  does  not  appear  an  out- 
rageous demand,  given  his 
recent  successes,  and  not 
just  at  international  level; 
he  has  already  scored  127 
points  this  season  for  New- 
castle and  played  a major 
part  in  their  unbeaten  Pre- 
miership record. 

Yet  Stimpson  has  found 
himself  marginalised.  He 
was  dropped  for  a game 
against  Sale  three  weeks 
ago,  has  not  played  since 
then  — he  has  a long-stand- 
ing thigh  injury  — and  is 
not  expected  to  take  part  In 
Newcastle’s  European  Con- 
ference match  with  Castres 
this  weekend. 

What  one  senior  player 
believes  is  behind  the 
Stimpson  afTalr,  and  is 
likely  to  he  a salutary  les- 
son for  others,  is  that  the 
club  are  not  making  the 
money  expected.  Sir  John, 
the  club’s  owner.  Is  starting 
to  acknowledge  that  hi s 
rugby  experiment  is  not 
working,  and  Stimpson  ap- 


pears to  be  the  victim  of  the 
wage  market  finding  an 
equilibrium. 

“The  top  players  who 
came  here  towards  the  end 
of  their  career  win  see  out 
their  contracts,*’  said  the 
senior  player.  “But 
younger  players  may  not 


Stimpson . . . out  of  favour 


have  such  a secure  future. 
Everybody  is  aware  that 
the  game  is  not  making  the 
money  some  of  the  backers 
felt  It  would.  Newcastle  is 
very  much  a soccer  city.*1 

Ms  prediction  Is  that  be- 
fore long  the  30-strong 
squad  at  Newcastle  will 
move  from  being  profes- 
sional to  largely  semi-pro. 
Stimpson  is  merely  the  first 
in  line  in  a cost-cutting 
exercise. 

For  the  fail-back  the  tim- 
ing is  particularly  bad  be- 
cause it  puts  in  jeopardy 
his  England  career  on  the 
eve  of  games  against  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zetland  and 
South  Africa.  The  timing  of 
the  decision  to  transfer-list 
him  shows  a hard  streak  in 
the  director  of  coaching 
Rob  Andrew. 

“Andrew  is  a shrewd 
businessman.”  said  the 
senior  player.  “That  is 
what  he  is  there  to  do.  He  is 
in  charge  and  will  make 
those  strong  decisions.** 

The  club  have  already 
shown  themselves  willing 
to  take  on  all  comers  when 
it  comes  to  getting  their 
own  way.  The  Scotland  In- 


ternational Doddie  Weir 
has  been  declared  injured 
when  it  comes  to  playing 
for  his  country  yet  Is 
deemed  fit  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  club;  lawyers  have 
been  called  in  to  try  to 
overturn  a suspension 
dealt  ont  to  the  captain 
Dean  Ryan;  and  Sir  John, 
in  his  dealings  with  the 
RFU,  has  never  put  the 
good  of  the  game  before 
self-interest. 

Andrew,  always  so  per- 
sonable in  his  television  ap- 
pearances, was  unwilling 
to  comment  about  events 
unfolding  at  Newcastle,  but 
Stimpson  may  not  he  the 
only  big-name  departure. 
There  is  certainly  a ques- 
tion mark  over  his  fellow 
Lion  John  Bentley;  the 
wing’s  contract  ends  this 
season  and  there  has  been 
no  move  to  negotiate  a new 
one. 

Stimpson  may  be  the 
most  high-profile  player 
transfer-listed  by  his  club 
in  English  rugby  but  be 
may  be  the  first  of  many  as 
the  euphoria  of  the  early 
days  of  professionalism 
wears  thin. 


Robert  Armstrong  on  the  injury  crisis  threatening  Clive  Woodward's  plans  for  the  match  against  Australia 

England  face  countdown  meltdown 

AS 


COMBINATION  of  inju- 
ries and  erratic  form  at 
inb  level  have  plunged 
England  into  a state  of  near 
crisis  as  they  begin  the  count- 
down to  the  most  demanding 


autumn  programme  of  Tests 
they  have  ever  faced. 

Today  the  selectors  are  ex- 
pected to  announce  a squad  of 
about  40  players  for  the  series 
of  Tests  and  A internationals 
against  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere nations.  The  team  for 
the  tnairh  against  Australia 
at  Twickenham  on  Saturday 
week  is  expected  to  be  named 
next  Tuesday  but  may  be  de- 
layed to  as  late  as  24  hours 
before  fee  kick-off. 

Clive  Woodward,  the  Eng 
land  coach,  will  make  ft  his 
priority  to  monitor  closely 


Cricket 


the  form  »nri  fitness  of  his 
elite  players  during  fee  build- 
up at  Bisham  Abbey,  which 
begins  on  Monday  evening. 

There  are  some  sound  prac- 
tical reasons  for  delaying 
England's  team  announce- 
ment It  is  touch  and  go 
whether  the  Wasps  fly-half 
Alex  King’s  knee  injury  will 
allow  him  to  turn  out  in  the 
European  Cup  quarter-final 
against  Brive  on  Sunday,  let 
alone  play  for  England  if  cho- 
sen. If  King  withdraws.  Wood- 
ward will  face  a tricky  choice 
between  the  contrasting  tal- 
ents of  Mike  Catt  and  Paul 
Grayson  which  could  have  a 
severe  knock-on  effect  on 
other  selections  In  the  back 
division. 

Tim  Stimpson.  the  transfer- 


listed  Newcastle  full-back, 
has  lost  a certain  amount  of 
competitive  fitness  after 
being  dropped  for  recent  Pre- 
miership games.  And  the  Test 
hookers  Maris  Regan  and  Phil 
Greening  have  been  unahle  to 
command  first-team  places 
with  Bath  and  Gloucester 
respectively. 

Moreover,  difficult  choices 
will  have  to  be  made  at 
scrum-half  between  Matt 
Dawson  and  Kyran  Bracken, 
at  lock  between  Simon  Shaw 
and  Garafe  Archer  and  at 
centre  between  Matt  Perry 
and  Will  Greenwood,  not  to 
mention  the  former  captain 
PhildeGlanvifle. 

If  that  were  not  enough. 
Woodward  has  also  admitted 
to  soul-searching  over  fee 


wing  positions,  one  of  which 
may  well  be  filled  by  a new 
cap.  David  Rees  erf  Sale.  Just 
to  complicate  matters,  Catt  Is 
also  under  consideration  as  a 
possible  centre  and  Perry  has 
not  been  ruled  out  as  a wing, 
which  is  where  be  began  the 
season  in  the  Bath  line-up. 

The  Australia  squad  will  fly 
into  Heathrow  from  Argen- 
tina on  Monday  morning  and 
make  the  30-minute  trip  to 
their  Berkshire  hotel,  where 
they  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce their  team  on 
Wednesday.  The  Wallabies 
are  due  to  face  Scotland  on 
November  22. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no 
place  for  Jonah  Lomu  In  the 
All  Blacks  side  named  yester- 
day for  Saturday’s  tour 


opener  against  Llanelli  at 
Stradey  Park.  The  World  Cup 
wing  is  still  some  way  short 
of  full  matr.h  fitness  after 
receiving  prolonged  medical 
treatment  for  a serious  kid- 
ney complaint 
Sean  Fitzpatrick  leads  what 
is  in  effect  a shadow  Test  line- 
up for  next  week’s  interna- 
tional against  Ireland  in 
Dublin. 


MEW  ZEALAND,  C CMton  (Central 
VBdnss):  J Mm  (Otago),  F tarn 
(North  Harbour),  A terraria  (Welltogtofi), 
Q Osborn*  (North  Haibout);  A Mafartt 
(Canterbury),  J Marsh*  1 1 (both 
Canterbury);  C Dowd.  & Fitzpatrick 
leapt).  O Brow  (all  Auckland),  I Jonn 
(North  Harbour),  R Brook*  {Auckland),  j 
KronMd  [Otago).  A Book,  (AucMana). 
T RandeB  (Otago)  RopMcwntat  J 
Preston  (Wellington),  J Stanley 
(Auckland),  Z Brook a (Auckland),  M 
(WalfcaKj).  A Oho  (Otago).  II 
(Central  Vikings). 


Pakistan  out 
as  Jayasuriya 


Lanka  to  final 

A NATH  Jayasuriya 

^scored  134  not  out  and 
Aravtnda  de  Silva  an  unde- 
feated 102  as  Sri  Lanka  over- 
hauled Pakistan's  280  all  out 
wife  10  overs  to  spare  in  La- 
hore to  earn  a place  in  Satur- 
day’s fin  al  of  fee  Golden  Jubi- 
lee tournament  — against 
South  Africa,  whom  they  also 
meet  today  in  the  four-nation 
event’s  final  pool  match. 

The  pair  put  cm  a Sri  Lan- 
kan record  stand  of  2X3  runs 
for  the  third  wicket 
Allan  Lamb,  the-42-yeaixdd 
former  Northamptonshire 
captain,  is  set  to  return  to  the 
county  as  a part-time  consul- 
tant "With  my  own  business 
commitments,”  Lamb  said,  “if 
I get  involved  it  will  be  mainly 
working  with  batsmen.” 
Australia  are  concerned  by 
abysmally  low  ticket  sales  for 
the  first  Test  against  New 
Zealand  starting  tomorrow  in 


Brisbane-  “This  series  could 
be  to  cricket’s  box  office  what 
Attack  of  the  Killer  Toma- 
toes' was  to  fee  cinema  indus- 
try, the  worst  ever,”  a 
Queensland  official  said. 


Boxing 


Moorer  takes  the  offensive 


John  Rawfing  in  Las  Vegas  on  a champion 
In  fighting  mood  as  he  prepares  for  Hofyfield 


M 


ICHAEL  MOORER’s 
eyes  were  cold  and 
menacing;  his  body 
language  spelled  hatred.  As 
the  International  Boxing  Fed- 
eration heavyweight  cham- 
pion pressed  his  face  Into  that 
of  one  of  the  United  States* 
leading  boxing  journalists,  the 
threat  of  Detroit  street  vio- 
lence was  right  here  in  the  de- 
sert city  where  Moorer  fights 
the  World  Boxing  Association 
champion  Evander  Holyfield 
on  Saturday. 

flanked  by  his  entourage 
and  wife  fee  profanities  of  the 
murdered  rap  artist  Tupak 
Shakur  blaring  from  a ghetto- 
blaster,  Moorer  faced  up  to 
Jon  Saraceno,  who  bad  dared 
to  criticise  him  in  USA  Today. 

"Hello  Michael,  are  you  all 
Hgbt?”  Saraceno  asked.  Pause. 
"Yeah,  Tm  okay.”  Pause.  “Stay 
healthy,  have  a good  fight  wife 
Evander  on  Saturday.'* 

The  seconds  dragged  end- 
lessly to  emphasise  fee  Inan- 
ity of  fee  conversation,  then 
Moorer  turned  and  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  ring  on  fee 

> 


other  side  of  fee  huge  Mirage 
Hotel  ballroom  for  his  final 
work-out 

"He  wasn't  joking,”  said 
Saraceno.  "He  likes  to  act  fee 
badass.  If  he’d  bumped  into 
me  outside  the  hotel  Tm 
pretty  sure  he  would  have  hit 
me.  I don’t  even  know  what  I 
did  to  upset  him.” 

Moorer  peeled  off  his  T- 
shtrt  to  reveal  a fleshy  torso 
markedly  different  from  that 
of  the  chiselled  Holyfield  who 
sat  50  yards'  away,  oblivious 
to  the  commotion. 

After  his  work-out  Moorer 
dumped  on  a bench  with  a 
towel  over  his  head,  avoiding 
eye  contact  wife  the  media 
who  had  gathered  round  wife 
cameras,  microphones  and  no- 
tepads. Here  3 VS  years  ago  he 

became  one  of  only  two  men  to 
defeat  Holyfield  — Riddick 
Bowe  is  the  other  — though 
his  victory  was  devalued 
when  Holyfield’s  lacklustre 
performance  was  explained 
away  by  a heart  abnormality 
and  a shoulder  injury. 


proudest  day  of  my  life.”  said 
Moorer,  “but  it’s  over  and 
done  wife  now.  I got  the  vic- 
tory and  1 got  two  titles  from 
it  and  I am  going  to  do  It 
again.” 

Since  then  the  29-year-old 
has  become  best  known  for  a 
disastrous  first  defence  of  his 
titles  when  he  was  knocked 
out  by  the  45-year-cad  George 
Foreman,  whereas  Holyfield 
has  been  given  a clean  bill  of 
health  and  regained  the  world 
No.  1 billing  with  two  vic- 
tories over  Mike  Tyson. 

Moorer  has  won  all  four  cf 
his  contests  since  the  Fore- 
man debacle  but  his  unim- 
pressive performances, 
prompted  his  long-time 
trainer  Teddy  Atlas  to  walk 
away  from  an  $800,000 
(£470,000)  pay-day  — 10  per 
cent  of  Mowers  purse  here. 
He  has  been  replaced  by  the 
quietly-spoken  Freddie  Roach, 
who  prepared  Steve  Collins 
for  his  recent  fights. 

The  contrast  between  the 
genial  Collins  and  the  taci- 
turn, surly  Moorer  could 
scarcely  be  more  pronounced, 
but  Roach  says  he  likes 
Moorer  and  added:  "They  told 
me  he  was  lazy,  difficult  and 


It  should  have  been  the  [ unmotivated;  untrue.  There’s 


Moorer . . . menacing 

not  been  one  day  to  eight 
weeks  he's  stepped  out  of  line. 

“Teddy  Atlas  had  a style  of 
being  the  general  and  scream- 
ing and  yelling  at  Michael;  I 
can  get  far  more  out  of  him 
being  his  friend  rather  than 
his  enemy.” 

Moorer  reluctantly  pulled 
back  the  towel  to  answer  ques- 
tions. If  he  won,  would  he  fight 
the  World  Boxing  Council 
champion  Lennox  Lewis?  “Ifs 
possible.”  What  about  Ills 
weight?  “When  you  get  older 
it's  harder  for  weight  to  come 
off.  Tm  not  a bodybuilder  like 
Evander.  Tm  a boxer” 

As  he  spoke  there  was  no 
hint  of  a smile,  no  humour  or 
charm.  Moorer’s  public  per- 
sona hovers  near  Tyson  levels 
of  likeabflity,  and  in  a sport 
which  needs  positive  role 
models  he  remains  an  inade- 
quate example. 


Tennis 

Henman 
sets  up 
Rafter 
clash 

TIM  HENMAN  set  up  an 
Intriguing  first  date  with 
the  US  Open  champion 
Fat  Rafter  by  beating  Magnus 
Gustafsson  6-3,  2-6.  6-4  yes- 
terday in  the  Stockholm 
Open. 

The  British  No.  2*s  third 
successive  victory  over  the 
Swede  earned  him  a quarter- 
final against  the  Australian, 
whom  he  has  never  played. 
The  world  No.  3 sailed 
through  the  second  round  by 
beating  Belgium’s  Johan  Van 
Herck  6-3. 6-L 
Rafter  said:  “I  have  a lot  of 
respect  for  Tim's  game.  I'd 
say  it's  a 50-50  match, 
straight  down  fee  middle.  Tm 
more  motivated  now  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  in- 
door season;  I’ve  struggled  on 
fee  surface  in  the  past  three 
or  four  weeks.” 

Greg  Rusedski,  fee  man 
Rafter  beat  in  fee  Flushing 
Meadow  final,  has  spent  the 
past  two  days  In  bed  with  sus- 
pected food  poisoning  but  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  play  bis 
second-round  match  today 
against  fee  Frenchman  Lio- 
nel Roux. 

Henman,  fee  No.  8 seed,  got 
off  to  a flying  start  against 
Gustafsson  with  an  early 
break  and  held  his  serve  to 
lead  6-2  after  saving  a break 
point  with  an  ace.  He  had 
three  set  points  in  fee  ninth 
game  but  the  30-year-old 
Swede  saved  fee  first  two, 
with  Henman  double-faulting 
on  fee  first  and  being  neatly 
lobbed  on  fee  second.  How- 
ever, Henman  closed  out  fee 
set  to  27  minutes  with  an  ace. 

Gustafsson,  the  local 
favourite,  kept  his  composure 
as  the  second  set  went  with 
serve,  the  Swede  winning  fee 
third  and  fifth  gamps  on  aces. 
Henman  lost  the  next  game  as 
Gustafsson  recovered  from 
two  overheads  from  the 
Briton  and  finally  took  a 4-2 
lead  with  a heavy  smash.  He 
held  for  5-3  and  broke  Hen- 
man again  to  level  after  an 
hour. 

But  Gustafsson  dropped 
serve  at  the  start  of  the  third 
set  and  as  several  line-calls 
went  against  him  he  had  no 
answer  as  feq  Briton,  served 
out  the  match. 

The  Slovakian  Karol  Ku- 
cera  beat  the  No.  5 seed 
Thomas  Muster  4-Q.  6-3,  6-3, 
which  seriously  dented  the 
Austrian’s  chances  of  reach- 
ing next  week's  ATF  finals  in 
Hanover. 

Muster,  the  former  world 
No.  1,  angrily  smashed  his 
racket  on  the  court  after 
double-faulting  on  match 
point  and  may  be  fined. 


Squash 

Marshall  beats 
his  fatigue  to 
shut  out  seed 


Richard  Jago 


PETER  MARSHALL  elim- 
inated a seed  in  his  first 
World  Open  match  for 
three  years,  beating  the 
Australian  Brett  Martin  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  yesterday. 

The  former  World  and 
British  Open  finalist,  who 
is  making  a comeback  after 
the  chronic  fatigue  syn- 
drome that  threatened  his 
career,  defeated  the  No.  8 
seed  15-10,  11-15,  15-13, 
11-15,  15-12  after  coming 
through  a spell  of  extreme 
tiredness  during  which  he 
lost  a lead  of  8-4  in  the 
fourth  game. 

Marshall’s  90-minute 
win,  which  followed  two 
victories  in  the  qualifying 
competition,  may  affect 
England’s  order  when  they 
defend  their  world  team 
title  next  week.  It  earned 
the  Nottingham  player  a 
second-round  match 
against  another  of  the  Aus- 
tralia squad,  Dan  Jenson. 

Three  other  seeds,  Eng- 
land’s Del  Harris,  Paki- 
stan’s Zubalr  Jahan  and 
Ireland’s  Derek  Ryan,  also 
fell.  Harris,  the  No.  7 seed 
and  1995  World  Open  final- 
ist was  upset  by  the  condi- 
tions during  his  defeat, 
15-13, 17-14, 9-15, 15-12,  by 
the  improving  Canadian 
Graham  Ry ding. 

The  28-yeaoold  seventh 
seed  was  disturbed  by  a 
dusty  court  floor,  and  after 
slipping  in  the  second  game 
he  shouted:  “This  court  Is 
an  absolute  disgrace.” 

He  led  11-8  in  the  first 
game  but  lost  concentration 
when  Rydtog  insisted  upon 
leaving  the  court  for  atten- 
tion to  a cut  in  his  month.  At 
11-12  in  the  second  Harris 
received  a stunning  jab  in 
the  chest  from  the  butt  of  his 
own  racket. 

Znbair,  the  No.  9 seed, 
went  down  17-is,  15-7, 
15-10  to  South  Africa’s 
Craig  Wapnick,  who  now 
meets  the  top-seeded  Rod- 
ney Eyles,  and  Ryan  lost 
9-15,  12-15,  15-10,  15-10, 
15-12  to  Antiad  Khan,  the 
17-year-old  nephew  of 
j Jansher  Khan. 
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Group  B:  Fsysnoord  1 , Manchester  United  3 


Cole  hat-trick  fuels  United  dream 


Dawtd  Lacey 


Andy  cole  looked 
a snip  at  £7mBlioQ 
in  the  De-Kulp  Sta- 
dium In  Rotterdam 
last  night.  It  is 
nearly  three  years  since  Alex 
Ferguson  brought  the  striker 
to  Old  TraUord  on  the 
strength  of  his  prolific  form 
at  St  James'  Park,  but  only 
now  are  Newcastle  entitled  to 
feel  that  they  have  been 
caught  cm  the  wrong  aid  of  a 
Dutch  auction. 

Another  h'at-triek  from 
Cole,  his  second  in  three 
matches,  gave  Manchester 
United  a comfortable  victory 
over  Feyenoord  which  has 
further  strengthened  their 
chances  of  again  reaching  the 
quarter-finals  of  the  Champi- 
ons League.  Cole  struck  twice 
before  half-time  and  then 
completed  a move  of  almost 
impudent  ease  in  the  74th 
minute  by  tapping  the  ball 
into  an  empty  net  after  Ryan 
Giggs  had  OTctiangsd  passes 
with  Gary  Pallister  and 
rounded  Jurek  Dudek,  the 
Feyenoord  goalkeeper. 

Igor  Korneev  beat  Peter 
Schmeichel  with  four  min- 
utes remaining  but  the  night 
was  Cole's. 

While  the  apposition  were 
hardly  the  Feyenoord  of  old, 
they  were  at  home  with  a 
point  to  prove  to  whoever 


might  be  managing  them 
following  the  dismissal  oi 
Aria  Waan-  And  Henk  Vos  s 
late  goal  in  the  earlier  match 
had  reminded  United  of  how 
quickly  they  could  strike  on 

the  break.  _ _ 

Apart  from  one  or  two  spec- 
ulative sprints  by  Cole  the 
United  attack  was  barely  evi- 
dent for  the  best  part  of  the 
first  half-hour.  Yet  the  mere 
presence  on  the  wings  of 
David  BrrktnTr  and  Giggs 
was  enough  to  restrict  the  foi> 
ward  runs  of  Paricio  Gran 
and  Ulrich  Van  GobbeL 
For  20  minutes  neither  side 
created  a scoring  chance. 
Then  Korneev  turned  in 
space  near  the  United  18-yard 
line  and  his  short  pass  caught 
Henning  Berg  and  Gary  Pal- 
lister  square.  Cruz's  shot, 
however,  was  not  equal  to  the 
moment  and  Peter  Schmei- 
chel  made  a simple  save. 

The  United  goalkeeper 
would  have  been  left  helpless 
two  minutes  later  had  a low 
cross  from  Graff  found  a 
friendly  foot  at  the  far  post 
but  by  just  past  the  half-hour, 
when  Graff  was  hurt  in  a 
tackle  with  Beckham  and 
gave  way  to  Geoffrey  Claeys, 
United  were  in  front 
After  Teddy  Sheringham 
had  exploited  an  error  by 
Kees  Van  Wonderen.  forcing 
Dudek  to  push  a cross-shot 
around  a post  the  respite  was 
brief.  On  the  half-hour  Gary 


Barcelona  humbled  at  home 


BARCELONA’S  Champi-  with  a first-half  hat-trick 
nm:  League  season  was  by  Andriy  Shevchenko, 
effectively  ended  at  the  Non  Jnventns  led  Kosice  3-0  in 

Camp  when  they  were  hum-  Turin  hut  the  Group  B foil 
bled  by  the  Group  C leaders  guys  bit  back  with  late  goals 


iTfng  Cole . . . the  ManpimBtw  United  striker  bursts  through  the  middle  to  put  his  side  one  up  in  Rotterdam  last  night  photograph:  michael  sthie  | Dynamo  Kiev,  who  won  4-0  | byl.nharskij  and  Kozak. 


Frank  Seating 

Exclusive: 
how  the  Brits 
can  beat  the 
All  Blacks 

HOW  can  the  Brits  beat 
theAUBIacks?Itisa 
hoary  old  question. 
Sure,  down  the  long92  years 
since  the  granite-grim  big 
boys  with  the  fern  leaf  at  their 
breast  have  been  coining  here 
fora  game  of  rugger,  there  has 
been  a tiny  smattering  of  one- 
offhome  victories,  the  he- 
roic rarity  of  which  simply 
goes  to  prove  the  New  Zea- 
landers’ near-invincibility  on 
these  northern  paddocks. 

We  can  still  fointly  hear  the 
distant  hurrahs,  for  instance, 
for  Newport  in  1963.  for  Mun- 
ster and  the  North  in  1978,  and 
between  those  for  Llanelli  in 
1972 — and  the  Scarlets  of  Stra- 
dey  will  doubtless  pay  pain- 
fully for  their  forefathers' 
cheek  of  a quarter  of  a century 


ago  when  the  present  tour  be- 
gins down  there  on  Saturday . 

The  Welsh  also  sing  Hallelu- 
jahs about  their  national 

fwmiji’  vj^nriw!  agalwrf  flip  ATI 

Blacks  way  back  in  the  Cardiff 
mists  of 1953 and.  Lord  help  us. 
the  very  first  time  in  1905.  ' 

The  English  can  put  up 
more  than  a handfUl  of 
rheumy  ancients  who  saw  the 
Whites  beat  the  Blacks  at 
Twickenham:  only  four  years 
ago  when  Will  Carling’s  men 
found  the  tourists  for  too 
strutting  and  cocky  at  having 
rattled  up  more  than  half  a 
century  against  Scotland  the 
previous  week;  and  in  1983, 
inspired  by  Peter  Wheeler, 
Maurice  Colctough,  Paul 
Simpson  and,  note  bene,  a cer- 
tain Clive  Woodward. 

But  these  still-celebrated 
sporadic  victories — Llanelli 
this  week  remembered  1972 
with  a banquet  for  more  than 
800 persons,  with  black  ties, 
harpists  and  male-voice 
choirs —only  go  to  prove  the 
general,  almost  century-long 
rout  by  the  All  Blacks.  So  how 
to  beat  them,  especially  this 
present  bunch  who  were  told 
on  their  arrival  on  Monday  for 
a nine-match  offensive  that 
they  were  the  best  ever  of  their 
ilk.  the  perfect  blend  of  youth 
and  experience,  solidity  and 
speed,  grit  and  glitter,  depend- 
ability and  darting  dash? 

At  this  phoney-war  stage  the 
Brits,  as  ever,  have  all  the 
answers.  But  those  answers 
are  never  the  same.  Talk  them 
up,  say  some;  talk  them  down, 
say  others.  Intimidate  the  in- 


tbnidators;  eyeball  than; 
snort  ha-ha  to  their  haka  for 
starters.  Compress  their  line- 
out;  snap-shove  their  set 
scrum;  contest  each  ruck  with 
your  life,  and  last  forward  to 
arrive  guards  the  scrum-half 
on  the  narrow  side;  in  feet,  pin- 
ion both  their  half-backs, 
smother  their  centres  and 
don’t  give  them  a millimetre  in 
which  to  work;  corral  the  full- 
backs in  their  comers,  and 
generally  clobber  their  callow 
kids . . . that’s  howweH  win. 
say  the  coaches  cf  Britain.  As 
they  always  have  done.  It  has 
very  seldom  worked. 

The  most  successful  British 
coach  against  New  Zealanders 
was  Carwyn  James,  for  the 
Lions  tour  of  1971  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  two  different 
but  majestic  one-offs  toe  next 
year  by  Llanelli  and  the  Bar- 
barians. Above  all  his  quiet 
passions,  his  tactical  organi- 
sation and  fine-tuning  nous, 
he  sent  out  those  teams  into 
the  maelstrom  with  the  em- 
powering triple  reminder: 
"Think!  Think!  Think!” 

I FIRST  saw  an  awesome  All 
Black  team  as  a kid.  at 
Twickenham  in  1954.  They 
won,  of  course,  but  “Don’t  take 
any  notice."  said  our  school- 
master. “They  won  dully  and 
dourly  and  at  least  England 
tost  brightly,  trying  to  keep 
the  hall  in.  hand.” 

I could  see  what  he  was  get- 
ting at,  but  even  in  my  inexpe- 
rience I thought  I twigged  how 
much  better  the  New  Zealand- 
ers had  been.  When  they  did 


have  toe  ball  in  hand,  which 
was  most  of  the  time,  they 
played  a smashing  game,  look- 
ing for  English  bodies  to  crash 
into,  take  them  out  and  turn 
defence  into  disarray. 

The  English  knew  only  the 
dashing  game:  get  the  ball  and 
run  away  from  a defender, 
and  invariahly  isolate  your- 
self from  fellow  attackers.  The 
All  Black  basics  haven’t 
changed  much,  except  for  get- 
ting better  at  them. 

A former  England  interna- 
tional turned  journalist 
studied  the  All  Black  play  for 
five  matches  and  wrote:  “They 
are  not  only  better  men  physi- 
cally but  quicker  in  concep- 
tion, possess  much  more  ini- 
tiative and  a greater  amount 
of  resolution.  What  is  the 
reason?  Or  has  the  decadence 
of  the  igngiigh  athlete  really 
set  in?”  He  was  Major  Leonard 
TosswUL  He  wrote  it  five 
games  into  that  first  1905 New 
Zealand  tour. 

Vine,  I suppose,  la  difference. 

1 Many  years  after  1954 1 met 
their  teak-tough  prop  Kevin 
Skinner  in  New  Zealand.  He 
remembered:  “Jeez,  that  day  I 
marked  your  captain.  Flight- 
, Lieutenant  RV  Stirling.  His 
scrum  wasn’t  going  down  too 
well  and  he  muttered  to  his 
second  row,  all  la-di-dah,  T say 
you  chaps,  can't  you  drop 
your  shoulders  a little  more 
under  my  rump,  there’s  good 
fellows.'  So  next  scrum  I holler 
to  Tiny  White.  T’Gawd's 
1 sakes,  Tiny  mate,  can’t  y’ get 
| y’effin’ shoulder  more  under 
myeffin’arse!’  ” 
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Scbuiteman  Tbe  cen- 

through  the  nu ^ ^ ^ 

awarJt  ColT  whose  shot 
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BPffS 
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consequence  of  this- 
Beckham  exchanged 
with  Sheringham  and  after 
sprinting  clear  on  to  the 
return  played  the  ball  low 
into  the  goalmouth  where 
S°e.&elplosiWpa?haS 
ins  again  blown  the  last  of 
Feyenoord's  cover,  slid  a low 
shot  past  Dudek. 

As  Giovanni  Van  Bronck- 
horst  running  on  to  a short 
B-ee-kick  from  Jean -Paul  Van 
Gasten  at  the  start  of  the 
second  half,  nearly  surprised 
Schmeichel  with  the  power 
ami  direction  Of  his  Shot  it 
was  clear  that  United’s  task 
was  for  from  done.  Yet  a mo- 
ment’s composure  by  Giggs  in 
the  55th  minute  would  surely 
have  left  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning a formality. 

Gary  Pallister  prodded  the 
Welshman  past  a flat  Feyen- 
oord defence  and  Dudek's 
dash  from  his  line  appeared  a 
forlorn  gesture.  But  Giggs's 
shot  was  hasty'  and  flew  over 
the  bar. 

Fujanoorrl  (3-5-2):  Dudek.  Van  Gobbal. 
Van  Qasie).  Schuileman:  Van  Wonderen. 
Bosvelt,  Boateng.  Van  BronckharsL  Graff; 
Korneev,  Cruz  iVos.  TTminJ 
Manchester  United  (4-4-21  Schmeichel. 
G Neville.  Berg.  Palhsler.  Irwin  ip  Neville. 
83):  Beckham.  Butt.  Schoies.  Giggs: 
Sheringham.  Cole. 
nelereo:  S PuM  (Hungary). 


Set  by  Crispa 


Across 

1 StM  concurrent  £.3,4.4} 

1 0 Too  greatly  tempted,  so  in 
debt!  (9) 

11  Advert  which  may  be  taken 
two  ways  (5) 

12  Husband  about  fifty — a 
compulsive  worker  (5) 

13  The  writer,  if  awfuHy  old, 
might  accept  direction  (9) 

14  Craft  giving  the  medico 
some  advantage,  right? 

(7) 


16  Put  out  yet  again  about  a 
matter  of  contention  (7) 

IB  Stood  up  and  scoffed, 
looking  quite  pink  (7) 

20  Toasting  the  retiring  man,  a 
person  wanting  experience 
(?) 

21  Entrance  for  vehicles  (9) 

23  Youth's  grip’s  broken  (5) 

24  An  alfresco  celebration 
would  be  best  (5) 

28  Curses  on  finding  boxes 
dumped  at  the  riverside  (9) 


26  Coming  about  new  meter  is 
good  publicity  (13) 

Down 

2 Young  people  forming  a 
Green  set  (9) 

3 Bound  to  equivocate  (5) 

4 Urge  turning  in  a celebrity 
causing  shock  (7) 

5 He’s  crushed  many  a 
fisherman  (7) 

6 Goes  with  roofing  material 
as  a roundabout  device  to 
gain  access  (9) 

7 Greek  character  getting  bad 
fit  in  ordinary  clothing  (5) 

8 Caught  over  team 
allowance,  showing 
concern  (13) 

9 A guy  whose  digs  may  well 
be  in  primitive  housing  (1 3) 

15  The  minister  appearing 
moved  about  a boy  on  the 
street  (9) 

17  Graduate  hekJ  by  the  odd 
artisan  to  be  a caring 
individual  (9) 

19  Grinding  down  the  pest 
from  the  Orient  (7) 

20  Being  almost  brusque 
about  the  restrictions  (7) 

22  Bill  and  Edward  played 
together  (5) 

23  Leave  in  a huny  taking  only 
seconds  to  pack  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,1 

Stuck?  Then  call  our  solutions 
on  0891  338  238.  Calls  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  all  tnrws.  Service  sup 
pliedbyATS  H 


NEWSPAPERS 

SUPPORT 

RECYCLING 

B**aed  paper  made 
i®  43.e%  at  the  raw 
material  for  UK 
rovrapwwahthe 
swrxmdnaMoM9B6 


'.Catxh  Swiirotr's  eoi 
•'  be  in  Zurich  fry  • 
shaking 


Off 


doing  b i 
ne»wh3e  they're  stiff  j 
. pended.  Wn're  a!*o  the  I 
v t^retyrny  Longc  r busin 
days  can  mean  sbor 
. business  trips.- 

Iv  /Swissair  + 

refreshing  ontne. 


ABFPRT 


justtalk"  means  you  only  pay 
for  talk  time  when  you  want 
it  There’s  no  monthly  charge, 
no  commitment  and  no  credit 
check,  just  pay  as  you  go. 
To  top  up  with  more  minutes 

simply  call  Orange  or  visit 
any  Orange  outlet  £179.99 
includes  a phone,  connection 

15  minutes  of  free  talk 

time  to  get  yo,,  starts .For 
more  information  call  Orange 

direct  on  0800  80 10  80  or  visit 

^■otangecauk 


